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[RO M the favourable reception giver. 
1 to my Abridgment of Roman Hiſtory, 
publiſhed ſome time ſince, ſeveral friends, 
and others, whoſe buſineſs leads them to 
conſult the wants of the public, have been 
induced to ſuppoſe, that an Engliſh hiſtory 
written on the ſame plan 98 be accept- 
able. It was their opinion that we {till 
wanted a work of this kind, where the nar- 
rative, though very conciſe, is not totally 
without intereſt, and the facts, thou 4 
crowded, are yet diſtinctly ſeen. 8 
The buſineſs of abridging the works of 
others has hitherto fallen to the lot of voy | 
dull men; and the art of blotting, which 
an eminent critic calls the moſt difficult of 
all others, has been uſually practiſed by thoſe 
who found themſelves unable to write. 
Hence, our abridgments are generally more 
tedious than the works from which they 
IM ö a 2 pretend 


PREFACE. . 
pretend to relieve us, and they have effectu- 
ally embarraſſed that road Which they la- 
JJ no i 
As the preſent compiler ſtarts with ſuch | 
humble competitors, it will ſcarcely be 
thought vanity in him if he boaſts himſelf 
their ſuperior. Of the many e Hanan 
of our own hiſtory hitherto publiſhed, none 
ſeems poſſeſſed of any ſhare of merit or re- 
putation: ſome have been written in dia- 
logue, or merely in the ſtiffneſs of an index, 
and ſome to anſwer the purpoſes of a party. 
A very ſmall ſhare of taſte, therefore, was 
ſufficient to keep the compiler from the de- 
fects of the one, and a very ſmall ſhare of 
philofophy from the miſrepreſentations of 
: 
It is not eaſy, however, to ſatisfy the dif- 
ferent expectations of mankind in a work of 
| this kind, calculated for every apprehenſion, * 
if - and on whichall are conſequently capable of 
forming ſome judgment. Some may ſay that 
| it is too Jong to pals under the denomination 
of an abridgment ; and others, that it is too. 
| | dry to be admitted as an hiſtory ; it may 
x be objected that reflect ion is almoſt entirely 
| baniſhed to make room for facts, and yet 
| that many facts are wholly omitted, which 
might be neceſſary to be known. 
iy It mult be confeſſed that all thoſe objec-. 
tions are partly true ; for it is impoſſible in, 
the fame work; at once, to attain contra 
ayvantages. The compiler, who is ſtinte 
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PREFACE. 


in room, muſt often ſacrifice intereſt to bre. 
vity; and, on the other hand, while he en- 
deavours to amuſe, muſt frequently tranſgreſs 
the limits to which his plan ſhould confine 


him. Thus all ſuch as deſire only amuſe- 


ment may be diſguſted with his brevity, and 
ſuch as ſeek for information may object to 
his diſplacing facts for empty deſcription. 


To attain the greateſt number of advan- 


tages with the feweſt, inconveniencies, is all 


that can be attained in an abridgment, the 
very name of which implies _ imperfection. 


It will be ſufficient, therefore, to ſatisfy the 


writer's wiſhes, if the preſent work be found 


a plain unaffected narrative of facts, with 
juſt ornament, enough to keep attention 
awake, and with reflection barely ſufficient 
to ſet the reader upon thinking, Very mo- 
derate abilities were equal to ſuch an under- 
taking; and it is hoped the performance 
will ſatisfy ſuch as take up hacks to be in- 
formed or amuſed, without much conſi- 
dering who the writer'is, or envying any 


ſucceſs he may have had in a former com- 


pilation, | 
As the preſent publication is deſigned for 


the benefit of thoſe who intend to lay a 


. toundation*for future ſtudy, or deſire to re- 


freth their memories upon the old, or who 


think a moderate ſhare of hiſtory ſufficient 


for the purpoſes of life, recourle has been 


had only to thoſe authors which are beſt 
known, and thoſe facts only have been 4 
1 | or bs ecte 
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PREFACE; 
lected which are allowed on all hands to be 
true. Were an epitome of hiſtory the field 


for diſplaying erudition, the author could 
- ſhew that he has read many books which 
others have neglected, and that he alſo could 
advance many anecdotes which are at pre- 


ſent very little known. But it muſt be re- 
membered, that all theſe minute recoveries 
could be inſerted only to the excluſion of 


more material facts, which it would be un- 
pardonable to omit. He foregoes, there 
fore, the petty ambition of being thought a 
reader of forgotten books; his aim being 


not to add to our preſent ſtock of hiſtory, 
but to contract it. e tn 
The books which have been uſed in this 


a bridgment are chiefly Rapin, Carte, Smol- 
lett, and Hume, They have each their pe- 
culiar admirers, in proportion as the reader 

is ſtudious of hiſtorical antiquities, fond of 


minute anecdote, a warm partizan, or a 


deliberate reaſoner. Of theſe I have parti- 


cularly taken Hume for my guide, as far as 
he goes; and it is but juſtice to fay, that 
wherever I was obliged to abridge his work, 


I did it with reluctance, as I ſcarce cut out 


a line that did not contain a beauty. 


But though I muſt warmly ſubſcribe to 
the learning, eloquence, and depth of Mr. 


Hume's hiſtory, yet I cannot entirely acqui- 


eſce in his principles. With regard to reli- 
gion, he ſeems defirous of playing a double 


part, of appearing to ſome readers as if he 
| 5 | eie 
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geverenced, and to others as if he ridiculed 
it. He ſeems ſenſible of the political neceſ. 


14 ty of religion in every ſtate; but at the 
ch ſame time he would every where inſinuate, 
d that it owes its authority to no higher an 
«2 | origin, Thus he weakens its influence, 


while he contends for its utility, and vainly 


Ea 
Fs hopes, that while free-thinkers ſhall applaud 
51 his ſcepticiſm, real believers will reverence 
iS. him for his zeal. 3 | 
7 In his opinions reſpecting government, 
* E he may be ſometimes reprehen- 
g ible; but in a country like ours, where Mus 
7 tual contention contributes to the ſecurity of 
5 the conſtitution, it will be impoſſible for an 
8 hiſtorian, who attempts to have any opinion, 


8 to ſatisfy all parties. It is not yet decided in 
olitics, whether the diminution of kingly 
ower in England tends to increaſe the hap- 

pineſs or the freedom of the 25 le. For 
my own part, from ſeeing the bad effects of 
the tyranny of the great in thoſe republican 
ſtates that pretend to be free, I cannot help 
wiſhing that our monarchs may {till be al- 
lowed to enjoy the power of controlling the 
incroachments of the great at home. A kin 

ay bay 6” be reſtrained from doing wrong, 
as he is but one man; but if a number of 
the great are permitted to divide all autho- 

_ rity, who can puniſh them if they abuſe it? 

Upon this principle, therefore, and not from 
any empty notion of divine or hereditary _ 
ni inf of | right, 


ß 


light, ſome may think I have leaned towards 
monarchy. But as in the things J have 
hitherto written, I have neither allured the 
vanity of the great by flattery, nor ſatisfied | 
the malignity of the vulgar by ſcandal; as I | 
have endeavoured to get an honeſt reputation 
by liberal purſuits, it is hoped the reader 
will admit my impartiality. ; | 
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OF THE BRITONS BEFORE THE ARRIVAL Of 
THE ROMANS. 


IT is fortunate for mankind, that thoſe pe- 
riods of hiſtory which are the leaſt ſerviceable, are 
the leaſt known. It has been the ſtudy of many 
learned men to reſcue from obſcurity, and throw | 
light upon, thoſe early ages when the Britons were 
wholly barbarous, and their country uncultivated. 
But theſe reſearches have generally terminated in 
conjeQture ; fo that from whence Britain was at 
firſt peopled, or took its name, is ſtil] uncertain“. 


* Notwithſtanding the uncertainty here ſpoken of, all ancient 
writers, ſays Mr. Hume, agree in repreſenting the firſt inhabitants of 
Britain as atribe of the Gaulsor Celtz, who peopled that iſland from 
the neighbouring continent. 4 
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It will, therefore, be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
this beautiful iſland was called BRITANNIA by 
the Romans long time before the time of Czſar. 


It is ſuppoſed, that this name was originally given 


it by the merchants who reſorted hither from the 
Continent. Theſe called the inhabitants by one 


common name of Briths, from the cuſtom among 


the natives of painting their naked bodies, and 
{mall ſhields, with an azure blue, which in the 
language of the country was called Brith, and 


which ſerved to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
| ſtrangers who came among them for the purpoſes 


of trade or alliance*. | 

The Britons were but very little known to 
the reſt of the world before the time of the Ro- 
mans. The coaſts oppoſite Gaul, indeed, were 
frequented by merchants who traded thither for 
ſuch commodities as the natives were able to 

roduce. Theſe, it is thought, after a time, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of all the maritime places 
where they had at firſt been permitted to reſide. 
There, finding the country fertile, and commo- 
diouſly ſituated for trade, they ſettled upon the 
lea. ſide, and introduced the practice of agricul- 


ture. But it was very different with the inland 
inhabitants of the country, who conſidered them- 


ſelves as the lawful poſſeſſors of the foil. Theſe 


avoidcd all correſpondence with ihe n-17-comers, 


whom they conſidered as intruders upon their 
property. + | 
The inland inhabitants are repreſented as ex- 


* Bochart's opinion ſeems to be much more probable than this. 
He conjectures, that the Phoenicians, trading hither for tin, gave the 
Iſland the name of Bratzanackh, i. e. The Land of Tin, which the 
Greeks and Rumans afterwards changed into Britannia. This notion, 
ſays Rapin, is confirmed by the Grecians calling the iſlands of Scilly, 
Caſſiterides, which has the ſame ſignification as the Pliœnician word 


tremely 
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tremely numerous, living in cottages thatched 
with ſtraw, and feeding large herds of cattle. 
Their houſes were ſcattered all over the country, 
without obſervance of order or diſtance, being 
placed at ſmaller or greater intervals as they were 
invited by the fertility of the ſoil, or the con- 
venience of wood and water. They lived moſtly 
upon .milk, or fleſh procured by the chace. 
What clothes they wore to cover any part of their 
bodies were uſually the ſkins of beaſts; but 
much of their bodies, as the arms, legs, and 
thighs, was left naked, and thoſe parts were uſually 
ornamented with the appearances of flowers, trees, 
animals, ſtars, &c. and theſe being ſtained with 
the juice of woad, contratted an azure hue. 
Their hair, which was long, flowed down upon 
their backs and ſhoulders, while their beards were 

kept cloſe ſhaven, except upon the upper lip, 
where it was ſuffered to grow. The dreſs of 


ſavage nations is every where pretty much the 


fame, being calculated rather to inſpire terror 
than to excite love or reſpett. * 
The commodities exported from Britain were 
chiefly hides and tin. This metal was then 
thought peculiar to the iſland, and was in much 
requeſt abroad, both in nearer and remoter re- 
gions. Some filver mines were alſo known, but 
not in common uſe, as the inhabitants had but 
little knowledge how to dig, refine, or improve 
them. Pearls alſo were frequently found on their 
ſhores ; but neither clear nor coloured like the 
oriental; and therefore in no great eſteem amon 
ſtrangers, They had but little iron; and what they 
had, was uſed either for arms, or for rings, which 
was a fort of money current among them. They 
bad braſs money allo, but this was all brought 
from abroad. | 5 5 
. 3 Their 
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Their language, cuſtoms, religion, and go- 


vernment, were generally the fame with thoſe of 
the Gauls, their neighbours ot the Continent. 
As to their government, it conſiſted of ſeveral 
ſmall principalities, each under its reſpeQtive 
leader; and this ſeems to be the earlieſt mode 
of dominion with which mankind is acquainted, 
and deduced from the natural privileges of pa- 
ternal authority. Whether theſe ſmall princi- 
palities deſcended by ſucceſſion, or were elected in 
conſequence of the advantages. of age, wiſdom, 
or valour in the families of the princes, is not 
recorded. Upon great, or uncommon dangers, 


a commander in chief was choſen by common 


conſent in a general affembly; and to him was 
committed the condut of the general intereſt, 
the power of making peace, or leading to war. 
In the choice ofa perſon of ſuch power, it is eaſy 
to ſuppoſe, that unanimity could not always be 
found; whence it often happened, that the ſepa- 
rate tribes were.defeated one after the other, be- 
fore they could unite under a lingle leader for 
their mutual ſafety. 

Their forces conſiſted chiefly of foot, and yet 
they could bring a conſiderable number of horſe 
into the field upon great occaſions. They like- 
wiſe ufed chariots in battle, which, with ſhort 
ſcythes faſtened to the end of the axle-trees, in- 
flicted deſperate wounds, ſpreading terror and 
devaſtation whereſoever they drove. Nor while 
the chariots. were thus deſtroying, were the war- 


riors who conducted them unemployed. Theſe 


darted their javelins againſt the enemy, ran along 
the beam, leaped on the ground, refumed their 
ſeat, ſtopped, or turned their horſes at full ſpeed, 
and ſometimes cunningly retreated, to draw the 
enemy into confuſion. Nothing can be more 

terrible 
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terrible than the idea of a charioteer thus driving 
furiouſly in the midſt of dangers; but theſe 
machines ſeem to have been more dreadful than 
dangerous, for they were quickly laid aſide, 
when this brave people were inſtructed in the more 


regular arts of war. 


The religion of the Britons was one of the 
moſt conſiderable parts of their government; 
and the Druids, who were the guardians of it, 
poſſeſſed great authority among them. Theſe 
endeavoured to impreſs the minds of the people 
with an opinion of their {kill in the arts of divi- 
nation; they offered ſacrifices in public and pri- 
vate, and pretended to explain the immediate 
will of Heaven. No ſpecies of ſuperſtition was 
ever more horrible than theirs; beſides the ſevere 
penalties which they were permitted to inflict in 
this world, they inculcated-the eternal tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls, and thus extended their autho- 
rity as far as the fears of their votaries. They 
ſacrificed human victims, which they burned in 


large wicker idols, made ſo capacious as to con- 


tain a multitude of perſons at once, who were 
thus conſumed together. The female Druids 
plunged their knives into the breaſts of the pri- 
ſoners taken in war, and propheſied from the 
manner in which the blood happened to ſtream 
from the wound. Their altars conſiſted of four 
broad ſtones, three ſet edge-ways, and the fourth 
at top, many of which remain to this day. To 


theſe rites, tending to impreſs ignorance with 


awe, they added the auſterity of their manners, 
and the ſimplicity of their lives. They lived in 


woods, caves, and hollow trees; their food was 


acorns and berries, and their drink water; by 
theſe arts they were not only reſpected, but al- 
moſt adored by the people. They were admired 

| not 
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not only for knowing more than other men, but 
for deſpiſing what all others valued and purſued. 
Hence they were patiently permitted to puniſh 
and correct crimes from which they themſelves 
were ſuppoſed to be wholly free; and their autho- 
rity was ſo great, that not only the property, but 
alſo the lives of the people were entirely at their 
diſpoſal. No laws were inſtituted by the princes, 
or common aſſemblies, without their advice and 
approbation; no perſon was puniſhed by bonds 
or death, without their paſſing ſentence; no plun- 
der taken in war was uſed by the captor until 
the Druids determined what part they {ſhould ſe- 
clude for themſelves. n 
It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that the manners of 
the people took a tintture from the diſcipline of 
their teachers. Their lives were ſimple, but they 
were marked with cruelty and fierceneſs; their 
courage was great, but neither dignified by mercy 
nor perſeverance *. / In ſhort, to have a juſt idea 
of what the Britons then were, we have only to 
turn to the ſavage nations which ſtill ſubſiſt in 
rimzval rudeneſs. Temperate rather from ne- 
ceſſity than choice; patient of fatigue, yet incon- 
ſtant in attachment; bold, improvident, and ra- 
pacious: ſuch is the pitture of ſavage life at 
preſent, and ſuch it appears to have been from 


* As to the morals of the Britons, Diodorus Siculus ſcruples not to 
_ aſſert, that they even out-did the Romans themſelves. But there was 
one cuſtom among them which ſeemed deteſtable in the eyes of other 
people, though among themſelves it was looked upon as no crime : 
this was the circumſtance of ten or twelve brothers or friends living 
together, and having their wives in common. This practice conti- 
nued a long time among them, even after the Romans had obtained 
poſſeſſion of the iſland. The Roman empreſs Julia, wife of Severus, 
once reproached a Britiſh Lady on account of this barbarous cuſtom, 
and met with the following ſmart reply : © We do that openly with 


the belt of our men, which you do in ſecret, with the worſt of yours.“ 
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the beginning. Little entertainment, therefore, 
can be expected from the accounts of a nation 
thus circumſtanced, nor can its tranſactions come 
properly under the notice of the hiſtorian, ſince 
they are too minutely divided to be exhibited at 
one view; the actors are too barbarous to intereſt _ 
the reader; and no {kill can be ſhewn in deve. 
loping the motives and counſels of a people chiefly 
actuated by ſudden and tumultuary guſts of 
paſſion. . 3 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. H. 


FROM THE . DESCENT OF JULIUS CASAR TO 
THE RELINQUISHING OF THE ISLAND BY 
THE ROMANS | 


TRE Britons, in the rude and barbarous 


ſtate in which we have juſt deſcribed them, 


ſeemed to ſtand in need of more poliſhed inſtruct- 
ors; and, indeed, whatever evils may attend the 
conqueſt of heroes, their ſucceſs has generally 
produced one good effect, in diſſeminating the 
arts of refinement and humanity. It ever happens 


when a barbarous nation is conquered by another 
more advanced in the arts of peace, that it gains 


in elegance a recompence for what it loſes in li- 
berty. The Britons had long remained in this 
rude but independent ſtate, when Ceſar, having 
over-run Gaul with his vittories, and willing till 
farther to extend his fame, determined upon the 
conqueſt of a country that ſeemed to promiſe an 
eaſy triumph. He was allured neither by the 
riches nor the renown of the inhabitants; but 


being ambitious rather of ſplendid than of uſeful 


conqueſts, he was willing to carry the Roman 
arms into a country, the remote ſituation of 

which would add ſeeming difficulty to the enter- 
prize, and conſequently produce an increaſe of 
reputation. His pretence was, to puniſh theſe 
iſlanders for having ſent ſuccours to the Gauls 
while he waged war againſt that nation, as well as 


for granting an aſylum to ſuch of the enemy as 
had ſought protection from his reſentment. The 


natives, informed of his Intention, were ſenſible 
of 
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of the unequal conteſt, and endeavoured to ap- 
peaſe him by ſubmiſſion. He received their am- 
baſſadors with great complacency, and having 
exhorted them to continue ſtedfaſt in the ſame 
ſentiments, in the mean time made preparations 


for the execution of his deſign. When the troops 


deſtined for the expedition were embarked, he 
ſet ſail for Britain about midnight, and the next 


morning arrived on the coaſt near Dover, where 


he ſaw the rocks and cliffs covered with armed 
men to oppole his landing. | \ 


Finding it impracticable to gain the ſhore Ant. Ch. 


where he firſt intended, from the agitation of 
the ſea and the impending mountains, he re- 
folved to chuſe a landing- place of greater ſe- 


curity. The place he choſe was about eight 


miles further on, ſome ſuppoſe at Deal, where an 


inclining ſhore and level country invited bis 
attempts. The poor, naked, ill-armed Britons, 
we may well ſuppoſe, were but an unequal match 


for the diſciplined Romans, who had before con- 
quered Gaul, and afterwards became the conque- 
rors of the world. However, they made a brave 


oppoſition againſt the veteran army; the con- 


flicts between them were fierce, the loſſes mutual, 
and the ſucceſs various. The Britons had cho- 


len Caſſivelaunus for their commander in chief; 


but the petty princes under his command, either 


deſiring his ſtation, or ſuſpecting his fidelity, 


_ threw off their allegiance. Some of them fled 


with their forces into the internal parts of the 
kingdom, others ſubmitted to Cæſar, till at length 
Caſſivelaunus himſelf, weakened by ſo many de- 
ſertions, reſolved upon making what terms he 
was able, while he had yet power to keep the 


field. The conditions offered by Cæſar and ac- 


cepted by him were, that he ſhould ſend to the 
VOL: b C Continent 
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Continent double the number of hoſtages at firſt 
demanded, and that he ſhould acknowledge ſub- 
jection to the Romans. 8 
The Romans were pleaſed with the name of 
this new and remote conqueſt, and the ſenate 
decreed a ſupplication of twenty days, in conſe- 
quence of their general's ſucceſs. Having, there- 
fore, in this manner rather diſcovered than ſub- 
dued the ſouthern parts of the iſland, Cæſar re- 
turned into Gaul with his forces, and left the Bri- 
tons to enjoy their cuſtoms, religion, and laws. 
But the inhabitants, thus reheved from the terror 
of his arms, neglected the performance of their 
{tipulations, and only two of their ſtates ſent over 
hoſtages, according to the treaty. Cæſar, it is 
likely, was not much diſpleaſed at the omiſſion, as 


| 
it furniſhed him with a pretext of viſiting the 
iſland once more, and completing a conqueſt t 
which he had only begun. „ | ] 
Accordingly, the enſuing ſpring, he ſet fail for ] 
Britain with eight hundred ſhips; and arriving 2 
at the place of his former deſcent; he landed 1 
without oppoſition. The iſlanders being appriz- 0 
ed of his invaſion, had aſſembled an army, and | 
marched down to the ſea-fide to oppoſe him; y 
but ſeeing the number» of his forces, and the F 
whole ſea as it were covered with his ſhipping, 0 
they were ſtruck with conſternation, and retired t 
to their places of ſecurity. The Romans, how- 1. 
ever, purſued them to their retreats, until at laſt 1 
common danger induced theſe poor barbarians. b 
to forget their former diſſenſions, and to unite Oo 
their whole ſtrength for the mutual defence of te 
their liberty and poſſeſſions. Caſſivelaunus was 
choſen to condutt the army allotted for the de- al 
fence of the common cauſe; and for ſome time fi 


he harraſſed the Romans in their march, and m 
| re- 
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revived the .deſponding hopes of his country= 


men. But no oppoſitior that undiſciplined 
ſtrength could make was able to repreſs the 
vigour and intrepidity of Cæſar. He diſcomfit= 
ed the Britons in every action; he advanced 
into the country, paſſed the Thames in the face 
of the enemy, took and burned the capital city 
of Caſſivelaunus, eſtabliſned his ally Mandubra- 
tius as ſovereign of the Trinobantes; and, having 
obliged the inhabitants to make new ſubmiſſions, 


he again returned with his army into Gaul, hav= 


ing made himſelf rather the nominal than the 
real poſſeſſor of the iſland. . 

Whatever the ſtipulated tribute might have 
been, it is more than probable, as there was no 


authority left to exact it, that it was but indiffer- 


ently paid. Upon the acceſſion of Auguſtus, 
that emperor had formed a deſign of viſiting 
Britain, but was diverted from it by an unex- 
pected revolt of the Pannonians. Some years 


after he reſumed his deſign; but being met in 


his way by the Britiſh ambaſſadors, who promiſ- 


ed the accuſtomed tribute, and made the uſual 
ſubmiſſions, he deſiſted from his intentions. The 


year following, finding them remiſs in their ſub- 
plies, and untrue to their former profeſſions, he 
once more prepared for the invaſion of the coun= 
try; but a well-timed embaſly again averted his 


indignation, and the ſubmiſſions he received 
ſeemed to ſatisfy his reſentment : upon his death- 
bed he appeared ſenſible of the overgrown extent 


of the Roman empire, and he recommended it 
to his ſucceſſors never to enlarge their territories, 
Tiberius followed the maxims of Auguſtus, 


and, wiſely judging the empire already too exten- 
five, made no attempt upon Britain. Some Ro- 


man ſoldiers having been wrecked on the Briuth 
EY "OY EE - 
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coaſt, the inhabitants not only aſſiſted them with 


the greateſt humanity, but ſent them in ſafety 
back to their general. In conſequence of theſe 


friendly diſpoſitions, a conſtant intercourſe of _ 


good offices ſubſiſted between the two nations; 
the principal Britiſh' nobility reſorted to Rome, 
and many received their education there. 

From that time the Britons began to im- 
prove in all the arts which contribute to the 
advancement of human nature. The firſt art 


which a ſavage people is generally taught by 


their politer neighbours is that of war. The 
Britons, thenceforward, though not wholly ad- 


dicted to the Roman method of fighting, never- 


theleſs adopted ſeveral of their improvements, 
as well in their arms as in their arrangement in 
the field. Their ferocity to ſtrangers, for which 
they had been always remarkable, was mitigated; 
and they began to permit an intercourſe of com- 
merce even in the internal parts of the country. 
They ſtill, however, continued to live as herdſ- 
men and hunters, a manifeſt proof that the coun. 
try was as yet but thinly inhabited. A nation 
of hunters can never be populous, as their ſub- 


ſiſtence is neceſſarily diffuſed over a large tract 


of country, while the huſbandman converts eve- 
ry part of nature to human uſe, and flouriſhes 
moſt by the vicinity of thoſe whom he is to 
ſupport. - 2:88 5 

The wild extravagances of Caligula, by which 
he threatened Britain wich an invaſion, ſerved 


rather to expoſe him to ridicule than the iſland 


to danger. The Britons therefore, for almoſt a 


century, enjoyed their liberty unmoleſted, till, at 


length, the Romans, in the reign of Claudius, 
began to think ſeriouſly of reducing them under 
their dominion. The expedition ſor this purpoſe 

3 | Was 


ſev! 
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ith was conducted in the beginning by A. Plautius 

ty and other commanders, with that ſucceſs which 

ele uſually attended the Roman arms. | 

of Claudius himſelf finding affairs ſufficiently A. D. 43. 

ns; prepared for his reception, made a journey 

ne, thither, and received the ſubmiſſion of ſuch ( 
ſtates livivg by commerce, were willing to 

m- purchaſe tranquillity at the expence of freedom *. 

the It is true, that many of the inland provinces pre- 

art ferred their native ſimplicity to imported ele- 

by gance, and, rather than bow their necks to the 

he Roman yoke, offered their boſoms to the ſword. 

d- But the "Bop nol coaſt, with all the adjacent in- 

r- land country, was ſeized by the conquerors, who 

ts, ſecured the poſſeſſion by N camps, build- 

in ing ſortreſſes, and planting colonies. The other 

ch parts of the couniry either thought themſelves 

d; in no danger, or continued patient ſpectators of 3 

m- the approaching devaſtation. 

y. Carattacus was the firſt who ſeemed willing, 

I- by a vigorous effort, to reſcue his country, and 

n- repel its inſulting and rapacious conquerors. 

on The venality and corruption of the Roman præ- 

b- tors and officers who were appointed to levy the 

2 contributions in Britain, ſerved to excite the in- 

e- dignation of the natives, and give ſpirit to his 

es attempts. This rude ſoldier, though with infe- 

to rior forces, continued, for about the ſpace of 
nine years}, to oppoſe and harraſs the Romans; 

ch ſo that at length Oſtorius Scapula was ſent over 

ed to command their armies. He was more ſuc- 

1d ceſsful than his predeceſſors. He advanced the 

2 | | 

at + Theſe were the Cantii, Attrebatii, Regni, and Trinotantes. 

18 They inhabited the S. E. parts of the iland. 3 | 

» + According to Tacitus; but according to Dion Caſſius, only 
er ſeven, years, | 


as | | Roman 
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Roman conqueſts over Britain, pierced the coun. his 
A. P. zo. try of the Silures, a warlike nation along the . 
banks of the Severn, and at length came up with pol 
CaraQtacus, who had taken poſſeſſion of a very me 
advantageous poſt upon an inacceſſible mountain, pro 
waſhed by a deep and rapid ſtream. The unfor-Hnav 
tunate Britiſh general, when he ſaw the enemy my 
approaching, drew up his army, compoſed of Bl.»1 
| different tribes, and going from rank to rank, 8 
_ exhorted them to ſtrike the laſt blow for liberty, VOL 
1 61 ſafety, and life. To theſe exhortations his ſol- ally 
6 diers replied with ſhouts of determined valour. pro 
But what could undiſciplined bravery avail againſt 
the attack of an army ſkilled in all the arts of ble 


1 | war, and inſpired by a long train of conqueſts ? one 
161 I be Britons were, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, ma: 
69 totally routed. The wife, daughters, and bro- vit 
11 thers of Caractacus were taken priſoners; and oer 
14 | 


IE a tew days after Caractacus himſelf was treache- yie 
if 3 rous delivered up to Oſtorius by Cartiſman- tun 


lt dua, queen of the Brigantes, to whom he bad fled you 

= for refuge. The capture of this general was re- Wo 

15 , | ceived with ſuch joy at Rome, that Claudius com- ir 
10 Z manded that he ſhould be brought from Britain, nur 
" in order to be exhibited as a ſpectacle to the W Th 

TY Roman people: Accordingly, on the day ap- mis 

9 pointed for that purpoſe, the emperor aſcending Ned 

Fi. his throne, ordered the. captives, and Carattacus Wreſt 
10 among the number, to be brought into bis pre- Hof 
TH ſence. The vaſlals of the Britiſh king, with the Nele 
13 g ſpoils taken in war, were firſt brought forward; ¶ ſom 
UH theſe were followed by his family, who, with abject free 
; lamentations, were ſeen to implore for mercy. x 


Laſt of all came CaraQacus, with an undaunted wer 
air and dignified aſpect. He appeared no way by 
dejected at the amazing concourle of ſpectators Wlitai 
N that were gathered upon this occaſion, but * ton: 
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-oUn- nis eyes on the ſplendors that ſurrounded him, 
5 the « Alas! cried he, how is it poſſible that a people 
with poſſeſſed of ſuch magnificence at home could envy 
Very me an humble cottage in Britain !?? When 
an, brought into the emperor's preſence, he is ſaid to 
nfor-¶ have addrefſed him in the following manner: If 
nem, my moderation in proſperity had been anſwer- 


d of able to my birth and fortune, I had come rather 
rank, Nas a friend, than as a captive to Rome; nor would 


erty, vou have diſdained to have received me as an 
ſol- ally, being a prince deſcended from illuſtrious 


lour, progenitors, and a ſovereign of many nations. 
ainſt My preſent condition is to me low and diſhonour- 
ts of ble, but to you glorious and triumphant. I had 
eſts? Nonce horſes, men, arms, and riches at my com- 
ance, mand. Is it wonderful then, that I ſhould part 


bro- vim them unwillingly ? If Fate has allotted uni- 


and verſal empire to you, I muſt ſubmit. Had I 
che- yielded to your arms without oppoſition, my for- 
nan- ; tune would not have been remarkable, nor would 

fled your glory have been conſpicuous; and oblivion 
s Te- would have followed my puniſhment. But now, 
me ik you ſpare my life, I ſhall be a perpetual mo- 
ain, nument of your clemency and moderation.“ 
the W The emperor was affected with the Britiſh hero's 


ap- misfortunes, and won by his addreſs. He order= 


ding Ned him to be unchained upon the ſpot, with the 
acus Wreſt of the captives, and the firſt uſe they made 
pre- of their liberty was to go and proſtrate them- 
the Wiclves before the empreſs Agrippina, who, as 


ard; ¶ ſome ſuppoſe, had been an interceflor for their 


ject WM freedom. 


he £ Notwithſtanding theſe misfortunes, the Britons 
ted WM were not ſubdued; and this ifland was regarded 


way by the ambitious Romans as a field in which mi- 


tors Wlitary honour might {till be acquired. The Bri- 


ting ¶ tons made one aſpiring effort more to recover 
his | their 
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their liberty, in the time of Nero, taking advan- 


A. D. 59. tage of the abſence of Suetonius Paulinus the Ro- 


man general, who was employed in ſubduing the 
ifle of Mona, now Angleſey. That ſmall iſland, 


which was ſeparated from Britain by a narrow 
channel, ſtill continued the chief ſeat of the Druid. 


ical ſuperſtitions, and conſtantly afforded a retreat 
to their defeated forces. It was thought neceſſary, 
therefore, to ſubdue that place, in order to extir- 
pate a religion that diſdained ſuhmiſſion to foreign 
laws or leaders; and Paulinus, the greateſt gene- 
ral of his age, undertook the taſk. The Britons 
endeavoured to obſtrutt his landing on that laſt 
retreat of their ſuperſtitions and liberties, both by 
the force of their arms and the terrors of their 
religion. The prieſts and iſlanders were drawn 
up in order upon the ſhore, to oppoſe his landing. 
The women drefled like furies, with diſnhevelled 
hair and torches in their hands, poured forth the 
moſt terrible execrations. Such a ſight at firſt } 
confounded the Romans, and fixed them motion- 
leſs on the ſpot ; ſo that they received the firſt aſ- 
{fault without oppoſition. But Paulinus exhorting 
bis troops to deſpiſe the menaces of an abſurd ſu- 
perſtition, impelled them to the attack, drove the 
Britons off the field, burned the Druids in the ſame 
fires they had prepared for their captive enemies, 
and Eeſtroyed all their conſecrated groves and 
altars. I an 42 229) 

In the mean time the Britons, taking advan- 
tage of his abſence, reſolved by a general inſur- 
rection to free themſelves from that ſtate of abject 
{ervitude to which they were reduced by the Ro- 
mans. They had many motives to aggravate 
their reſentment; the greatneſs ' of their taxes, 
which were levied with unremitting feverity ; 
the cruel inſolence of their conquerors, who re- 
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proached that very poverty which they had cauſ- 
ed; but particularly the cruel treatment of 
Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, drove them at laſt 


into open rebellion. Praſatagus, king of the Iceni, 


at his death had bequeathed one half of his domi- 


nions to the Romans, and the other to his daugh- 


ters; thus hoping, by the ſacrifice of a part, to ſe- 


cure the reſt in his family : but it had a different 


effect; for the Roman procurator immediately 
took poſſeſſion of the whole; and when Boadicea, 


the widow of the deceaſed, attempted to remon- 


ſtrate, he ordered her to be ſcourged like a ſlave, 
and violated the chaſtity of her daughters. 
Theſe outrages were ſufficient to produce a revolt 


through the whole iſland. The Iceni, being the 


moſt deeply intereſted in the quarrel, were the 
firſt to take arms; all the other ſtates ſoon fol- 
lowed the example; and Boadicea, a woman of 


great beauty and maſculine ſpirit, was appointed 


to head the common forces, which amounted to 
two hundred and thirty thouſand fighting men. 
Theſe, exaſperated by their wrongs, attacked ſe- 
veral of the Roman ſettlements and colonies with 
ſucceſs. Paulinus haſtened to relieve London, 
which was already a flouriſhing colony ; but 
found on his arrival that it would be requiſite 
for the general ſafety to abandon that place to 
the mercileſs fury of the enemy. London was 
therefore ſoon reduced to aſhes; ſuch of the 
inhabitants as remained in it were maſſacred; 
and the Romans, with all other ſtrangers, to the 


number of ſeventy thouſand, were cruelly put to 


the ſword *, Fluſhed with theſe ſucceſſes, the 


| Britons 

* Unheard of cruelties were acted upon this occaſion, Wives were 
hung up with their infants at their breaſts, to make them, in ſome 
meaſure, appear to ſuffer a double death, Virgins had their breaſts 


cut off, and crammed into their mouths, that they might ſeem in the 
VOL, 1, = D : agonies 
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Britons no longer/ſought to avoid the enemy, but 
boldly came to Me place where Paulinus awaited 
their arrival, Poſted in a very advantageous man 
ner, with a body of ten thouſand men. The bat- 
tle was obſtinate and bloody. Boadicea herſelf 
appeared in a chariot with her two daughters, 
and harangued her army with maſculine cou- 
rage; but the irregular and undiciplined brave- 
ry of her troops was unable to reſiſt the cool in- 
trepidity of the Romans. They were routed with 
great ſlaughter, eighty thouſand periſhed in the 
field, and an infinite number were made priſoners, 
while Boadicea herſelf, fearing to fall into the 
bands of the enraged vittor, put an end to her 
life by poiſon. Nero ſoon after recalled Pauli- 
nus from a government, where, by ſuffering and 
inflicting {0 many ſeverities, he was judged im- 
proper to compole the angry and alarmed minds 
of the natives. After an interval, Cerealis receiv- 
ed the command from Veſpaſian, and by his 
bravery propagated the terror of the Roman arms. 
Julius Frontinus ſueceeded Cerealis both in au- 
thority and reputation. The general who finally 
eſtabliſned the dominion of the Romans in this 
iſland was Julius Agricola, who governed it dur- 
ing the reigns of Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domiti- 
an, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as weil by his cou- 
rage as his humanity. 
Agricola, who is conſidered as one of the oreat- 
charabters in hiſtory, formed a. regular plan 
for ſubduing and civilizing the land, and thus 
rendering the acquiſition uſeful to the conquer- 
ors. As the northern part of the country was 


agonies of death to eat their own fleſh. The veterans at Camelodu- 
num, (ſince Maiden in Eſſex,) having ſhut themſeives up in a tem- 
ple, as in an aſylum, they choſe rather lacritegioully to burn them 
alive, than 10 ſtarve them to death, 
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leaſt tractable, he carried his victorious arms thi- 


cher, and defeated the undiſciplined enemy in 


every encounter. He pierced into the formerly 
inacceſſible foreſts and mountains of Caledonia; 
he drove onward all thoſe fierce and untractable 


ſpirits who preferred famine to flavery ; and who, 


rather than ſubmit, choſe to remain in perpetual 
hoſtility. Nor was it without oppoſition that he 
thus made his way into a country rude and imper- 
vious by nature. He was oppoſed by Galgacus 
at the head of a numerous army, whom he defeat- 
ed in a decihve action, in which, conſiderable 
numbers were lain. Being thus ſucceſsful, he 
did not think proper to purſue the enemy into 
their retreats; but embarking a body of troops on 
board his fleet, he ordered the commander to 
furround the whale coalt of Britain, which had 
not been diſcovered to be an iſland till the preced- 
ing year. This armament, purſuant to his or- 
ders, {teered to the northward, and there ſubdued 
the Orkneys ; then making the tour of the whole 
iſland, it arrived in the port of Sandwich, without 


| having met with the leaſt diſaſter. 


= During theſe military enterprizes Agricola 
was ever attentive to the arts of peace. He at- 


«tempted to humanize the fierceneſs of thoſe who 


acknowledged his power, by introducing the 
Roman laws, habits, manners, and learning. He 


taught them to 3 and raiſe all the convenien- 


cies of life, inſtructed them in the arts of agricul- 
ture, and, in order to protect them in their peace- 
able poſſeſſions, he drew a rampart, and fixed a 
train of garriſons between them and their northern 
neighbours; thus cutting off the ruder and more 
barren parts of the iſland, and ſecuring the Ro- 
man province from the invaſion of a herce and 
neceſſitous enemy. In this manner the Britons 

| - Þ $8 being 
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being almoſt totally ſubdued, now began to throw 
off all hopes of recovering their former liberty ; 
and having often experienced the ſuperiority of 


the Romans, conſented to ſubmit, and were con- 


A. D. 78. tent with ſafety. From that time the Romans 
ſeemed more deſirous of ſecuring what they poſ- 
ſeſſed than of making new conqueſts, and were 
employed rather in reprefling than puniſhing 
their reſtleſs northern invaders. 

For ſeveral years after the time of Agricola, a 
profound peace ſeems to have prevailed in Bri- 
tain, and little mention. is made of the affairs of 
the ifland by any hiſtorian, The only incidents 
which occur, are ſome ſeditions among the Ro- 
man legions quartered there, and ſome uſyrpa- 
tions of the imperial dignity by the Pars ee 
vernors. The natives remained totally ſu 

and diſpirt>]; the arts of luxury had been in- 
troduced among them, and ſeemed to afford a 
wretched compenſation for their former indepen- 
dence. All the men who had a paſſion for liberty 
were long ſince deſtroyed; the flower of their 
youth were drafted out of the iſland to ſerve in 
foreign wars, and thoſe who remained were bred 
up in ſervitude and ſubmiſſion. Such, there- 
fore, were very unlikely to give any diſturbance 
to their governors ; and, in fact, inſtead of con- 
ſidering their yoke as a burthen, they were taught 
to regard it as their ornament and protection. 
Indeed, nothing was likely to ſhake the power of 
Rome in the iſland, but the diſſenſions and diſ- 
treſſes of the Romans themſelves, and that dread- 
ful period at laſt arrived. | 

Rome, that had for ages given laws to na- 
tions, and diffuſed ſlavery and oppreflion over the 
known world, at length began to ſink under her 
own magnificence. Mankind, as if by a general 

| OE, conlent, 
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conſent, roſe up to vindicate their natural free. 
dom; almoſt every nation aſſerting that inde. 
pendence which they had been long ſo unjuſtly 
deprived of. It was in theſe turbulent times, 
that the emperors found themſelves obliged to 
recruit their legions from the troops that were 


placed to defend the frontier provinces. 'When 


the heart of the empire was contended for, it was 
not much conſidered in what manner the extre- 
mities were to be defended. In this manner, the 
more diſtant parts of the empire were frequently 
left without a guard; and the weakneſs of the 


government there, frequently excited freſh in- 


ſurrections among the natives. Theſe, with a 
thouiand other calamities, daily grew greater; 
and, as the enemies of the Roman people in- 
creaſed, their own %difſentions among each other 


ſeemed to increale in the ſame proportion. 
During theſe ſtruggles the Britiſh youth were 


frequently drawn away into Gaul, to give inef- 
fectual ſuccour to the various contenders for the 
empire, who, failing in every attempt, only left 
the name of tyrants behind them. In the mean 


time, as the Roman forces decreaſed in Britain, 


the Pits and Scots continued ſtill more boldly 
to infeſt the northern parts; and croſſing the 
friths, which the Romans could not guard, in 
little wicker boats, covered with leather, filled 
the country wherever they came with ſlaughter 
and conſternation. When repulſed by ſuperior 
numbers, as was at firſt always the cale, they re- 
tired with the ſpoil, and watched for the next 
Opportunity of invaſion, when the Romans were 
drawn into the remoter parts of the iſland. 
Theſe enterpriſes were often repeated, and as 
often repreſſed, but till with diminiſhing vigour 


on the fide of the defendants, The ſouthern na- 


tives 


21 
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tives heing accuſtomed to have recourſe to Rome, 
as well for protection as for laws, made ſupplica- 

tions to the emperors, and had one legion ſent 
over for their defence. This relief was in the 
beginning attended with the deſired effect; the 
barbarous invaders were repulſed and driven back 
to their native deſerts and mountains. They re- 
turned, however, when the Roman forces were 
withdrawn ; ; and although they were again re- 
/ the aſſiſtance of a legion once more 
ſent from Rome, yet they too well perceived the 
weakneſs of the enemy, and. their own ſuperior 
force. 

At length, in the reign of LEA the 
Younger, the empire of Rome began to tremble 
for its capital, and being fatigued, with diſtant 
expeditions, informed the wretched Britons, whom 

their own arts had enfeebled, that they were now 
no longer to expett foreign protettion. They 
accordingly drew away from the iſland, all the 
Romans, and many of the Britons who were fit 
for military ſervices. Thus, taking their laſt 
leave of the iſland, they left the natives to the 
choice of their own government and kings. They 
gave them the beſt inſtructions the calamitous 
times would permit, for exerciſing their arms, 
and repairing their ramparts. They aſſiſted the 
natives to erett anew a wall of ſtone built by the 
emperor Severus acroſs the iſland, which they had 
not at that time artizans ſkilful enough among 
.themfelves to repair. Having thus prepared for 
their departure in a friendly manner, the Romans 

A. D. 448. left the ifland, about the year 448, never more to 
return, after having been maſters of the more 
conſiderable parts of it during the courſe of near 
four centuries, 


[Te may be doubted, whether the arts which the 
Romans 
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Romans planted among the iſlanders were not 
rather prejudicial than ſerviceable to them, as 
they only contributed to invite the invader, with- 
If we con- 
ſider the many public ways, and villas of plea- 
ſure that were then among them, the many 
ſchools inſtituted for the inſtruction of youth, 
the numberleſs coins, ſtatues, teſſelated pave- 


ments, and other curioſities that were common 
at that time, we can have no doubt but that the 


Britons made a very conſiderable progreſs in the 
arts of peace, although they declined in thoſe of 
war. But, perhaps, an attempt at once to in- 
troduce theſe advantages will ever be ineffectual. 
The arts of peace and refinement muſt riſe by 


. flow degrees in every country, and can never be 


propagated with the ſame rapidity by. which new 
governments may be introduced. It will. take, 


| perhaps, a courſe of ſome centuries, before a 
barbarous people can entirely adopt the manners 


of their conquerors ; ſo that all the pains beſtow- 
ed by the-Romans in educating the Britons, only 
ſerved to render them a more deſirable object of 
invalion, and dreſſed them up as victims for ſuc. 
ceeding ſlaughter. | 
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CHAP. II. 


_ THE BRITONS AND SAXONS, 


TH E Britons being» now left to themſelves, 


conſidered their new liberties as their greateſt 


calamity. They had been long taught to lean 
upon others for ſupport; and that now taken 
away, they found themſelves too feeble to make 
any oppoſition. Far from practiſing the leſſons 
they had received from the Romans, they aggra- 
vated their misfortunes with unavailing com- 
plaints, which only ſerved to render them ſtill 
more contemptible. Unaccuſtomed both to the 
perils of war, and to the cares of civil govern- 
ment, they found / themſelves incapable of form- 
ing, or executing any meaſures for reſiſting the 
incurſions of their barbarous invaders. Though 


the Roman ſoldiers were drawn away, their fa- 
milies and deſcendants were ſtill ſpread over the 


face of the country, and left without a ſingle per- 
fon of condutt or courage to defend them. To 
complete the meaſure of their wretchedneſs, the 
few men of any note who remained among them, 
were infected with the ambition of being fore- 
molt in command; and, diſregarding the common 
enemy, were engaged in diſſenſions among each 
other. 

In the mean time, the Picts and Scots uniting 
together, began to look upon Britain as their 
own, and attacked the northern wall with re- 


doubled forces. This rampart, though formerly - 
built of ſtone, had been ſome time before re- 
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paired with ſods; and, conſequently, was but 
ill fitted to repreſs the attacks of a preſevering 
| enemy. The aflailants, therefore, were not at 
the trouble of procuring military engines, or 


battering rams to overthrow it, but with iron 
hooks pulled down the inactive defenders from 


the top, and then undermined the fortification at 
Having thus opened to themſelves 


their leiſure, 
a paſſage, they ravaged the whole country with 


impunity, while the Britons ſought, precarious 


ſhelter in their woods and mountains. 


In this exigence, the unhappy Britons had a 


third time recourſe to Rome, hoping to extort 
by importunity, that aſſiſtance which was denied 
upon prudential motives. Ætius, the Roman 


C lieutenant in Gaul, and the renowned general of 


Valentinian, had about that time gained conſider- 
able advantages over uhe Goths, and ſeemed to 


give freſh hopes of reſtoring the Roman empire. 


It was to him they applied for: ſuccour, in a 
ſtrain of the moſt abjett ſolicitation, They began 


thus: “ To Ætius, thrice conſul: The groans of 


the Britons. The Barbarians drive us to the ſea, 


and the ſea drives us back to the Barbarians ; be- 


tween. which we have the choice of theſe two 
deaths, either to be ſlaughtered by the one, or to 
be drowned by the other. And excluſive of the 
enemy, we, the wretched remnant of the Britons, 
and your vaſſals, are puniſhed by famine and 
mortality, which at preſent very much rage in our 
land.” Such, however, were the calamities of 
the Romans themſelves, ſurrounded as they were 
by myriads of ſavage nations, that they could 


yield no aſſiſtance to ſuch remote and unſervice- 


able allies. 


2 


The Britons, thus neglected, were reduced to A. D. 48. 


deſpair; while, having left their fields unculti- 
VOL. I, 9 yated, 
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vated, they began to find the miſeries of famine, 
added to the horrors of war. Tt happened, how-. * 
ever, that the Barbarians themſelves began to 
feel the ſame inconveniences in a country which 
they had ravaged; and being harraſſed by the ir- 
ruptions of the Britons, as well as the want of 
neceſſaries, they were obliged to retreat from the 
ſouthern parts of the kingdom laden with ſpoil. 


The enemy having .thus leit the country open, | 
the Britons joyfully iſſued from their mountains | 


and foreſts, and purſued once more their uſual 
arts of huſbandry, which were attended with ſuch 
abundance the ſucceeding ſeaſon, that they ſoon 
forgot all their paſt miſeries. But it had been 
happy for them, if plenty Had not removed one 
evil to plant another. They began, from a ſtate 
of famine, to indulge themſeives in ſuch riot and 
luxury, that their bodies were totally eneryated, 
and their minds debauched. 25 
Thus entirely occupied in the enjoy ment of the 
preſent interval of peace, they made no provi- 
. fion for reſiſting the enemy who were only taking 
breath to renew their former invaſions. Chriſti- 
anity, indeed, had been introduced among them 
ſome time before; though at what period is 
not certainly known“: however, to the other ca- 
lamities of the ſtate were added alſo their diſputes 
in theology. The diſciples of Pelagius, who was 
a native of Britain, had increaſed in a great de- 


It is the generally received. opinion, and the Britons are wil- 
ling to receive it, upon the authority of Bede, that, in the ſecond 
century, under the reign of Marcus Antoninus, Lucius, a Britiſh 
king, addrefied himſelf to Eleutherus the Roman Pontif, for doctors 
to inſtruct him in the Chriſtian religion, and having obtained his re- 
queſt, embraced the goſpel. See Uſher, Antiq. Eccleſ. Britann. 
cap. i. p. 7; Godwin, De Converũone Britann. cap. i. p. 7; Ra- 
pins Hiſtory of England; and Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
„„ i N 
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gree; and the clergy, who conſidered his opi- 
nions as heretical *, were more ſolicitouſſy em- 
ployed in reſiſting them than in oppoſing the 
common enemy. 


iſland, which thinned its inhabitants, and totally 
deprived them of all power of reſiſtance. | 

It was in this deplorable and enfeebled tate, 
that the-Britons were informed of freſh prepara» 
tions for an invaſion from- their mercileſs nor- 


thern neighbours. Wherefore, to oppoſe their 


Pelagius was affifted in this controverſy by Cæleſtius, Who was 
alſo a monk, and was ſuppoſed to be a native of Ireland: they lived 
at Rome in the greateſt reputation, and were univerſally eſteemed on 
account of their extraordinary piety and virtue. Theſe monks. looked 
upon the doctrines, which were commonly received, © Concerning 
the original corruption of human nature, and the neceſſity of Di- 
wine grate to enligbten the underflanding, and purify the heart, 
as prejudicial to the progreſs of / holineſs and virtue, and tending 


to lull mankind in a preſumptuous and fatal ſecurity. They main- 
tained, that theſe docti ines were falſe as they were pernicious z that 


the {ins of our iu parents were imputed to them alone, and not to 
their poſterity 3 that we derive no corruption from their fall, but are 
orn as pure and unſpotted as Adam came out of the forming hand 


of his CREATOR ; that mankind, therefore, are capable of repentance 
and amendment, and of arriving to the higheſt degrees of piety and 


virtue by tae uſe of their natural faculties and powers; that, indeed, 
external grace is neceſſary to excite their endeavours, but that __ 
have no need of the internal ſuccours of the Divine Spirit.“ Theſe 
notions, and ſome others intimately connected with them, were pro- 
pagated at Rome, though in a private nianner, by the two monks 
already mentioned, who, retiring from that city, A. D. 4r0, upon 
the approach of the Goths, went firſt into Sicily, and a ds into 
Atrica, where they publiſhed their doctrine with more freedom. 


From Africa Pelagius paſſed into Paleſtine, while Cæleſtius remained 


at Carthage, with a view to preferment, defiring to be admitfed 
among the preſbyters of that city. But the diſcevery of his opinions 
having blaſted his hopes, and his errors being condemned in a coun- 
ci] held at Carthage, A. D. 412, he departed from that city, and went 
into the Eaſt, It was from this time that Auguſtin, the famous bi- 
ſhop of Hippo, began to attack the tenets of Pelagius and Cleſtius 
in his learned and eloquent writings; and to him, indeed, is princi- 
pally due the glory of having ſuppreſſed this ſe& in its very birth, 
dee Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Ceyt. v. pars jj, ſeRs xxili. 


F 2 ; progreſs, 
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Beſides all theſe calamities, a 
terrible peſtilence viſited the ſouthern parts of the 
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progreſs, they pitched upon Vortigern“, king of 
the-Danmoniif, as their general and ſove- 
reign, a prince who is ſaid to have raiſed him- 
ſelf to the ſupreme command by the murder of his 
predeceſſor. This ſtep was only productive of 
freſh calamities. Vortigern, inſtead of exerting 
what ſtrength yet remained in the kingdom, only 
ſet himſelf to look about for foreign aſſiſtance; 
and the Saxons appeared to him at once the moſt 
martial, and the moſt likely to eſpouſe his inte- 
rel 2407 „ n © 7 frets it 

The Saxons were one branch of thoſe Gothic 


nations, which, ſwarming from the northern hive 


came down to give laws, manners, and liberty 
to the reſt of Europe. A part of this people, 
under the name of Suevi, had, ſome time before | 
Cæſar's invaſion of Gaul, ſubdued and poſſeſſed } 
an extenſive empire in Germany. Theſe, for | 
their ſtrength and valour, were formidable to all } 
the German nations. They were afterwards di- 
vided into ſeveral nations, and each became fa- 
mous for ſubduing that country which was the | 
object of its invaſion. France, Germany, and 
England, were among the number of their con- 
queſts. . EE Tp | 

There 1s a period between ſavage rudeneſs and 
exceſſive. refinement, which ' ſeems peculiarly 
adapted for the purpoſes of war, and. which fits 
mankind for great atchievements. In this ſtate 
of half refinement, when. compared to the Bri- 
tons, the Saxons were at the time their aſſiſtance 
1 * Vortigern was a haughty and inſolent prince; neither wiſe in coun- 
eil, nox experienced in war; yet was he much beloved by his ſubjects, 


becauſe his vices were ſimilar. to their own, He was no way con- 
cerned on account of the common danger, but conſidered the public 


treaſury as à fund, only to ſatisfy his luſts and his extravagancies. 
1 Inhabitants of Devon and Cornwall. ; : 
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was thought neceſſary. They dreſſed with ſome 
degree of elegance, which the generality of the 
Britons, even though ſo: long under the inſtitu- 
tions of the Romans, had not yet learned to prac- 
tiſe. Their women uſed linen garments, trimmed 
and ſtriped with purple. Their hair was bound 
in wreaths, or fell in curls upon their ſhoulders; 
their arms were bare and their boſoms uncover- 
ed; faſhions which, in ſome meaſure, ſeem pe- 
culiar to the ladies of England to this day. Their 
government was generally an elettive monarchy, 
and ſometimes: a republic. Their commanders: 
were choſen for their merit, and diſmiſſed from 
duty when their authority was no longer needful. 
The ſalaries they were ſupplied with, ſeldom ex- 
ceeded a bare ſubſiſtence; and the honours they 
received were the only reward of their ſuperior 
dangers and fatigues. The cuſtom of trying by 
twelve men is of Saxon original: ſlavery was un- 
known among them, and they were taught to 
prefer. death to a ſhameful exiſtence. We are 
old by Marcellinus, that a body of them being 
taken priſoners, were kept for exhibition on the 
amphitheatre at Rome, as gladiators for the en- 
tertainment of the people. The morning, how- 


Wever, on which they were expected to perform, 


they were every one found dead in his cell, each 
chuſing rather a voluntary death than to be the 
ignonimous inſtruments of brutal pleaſure to 
The chaſtity of this people 1s 
equally remarkable; and to be without children, 
was to be without praiſe. But their chief excel. 
lence, and what they moſt gloried in, was their 
They had, in ſome meaſure, learn- 
ed diſcipline from the Romans, whom they had 


often defeated, and had, for a century and an 


half before, made frequent deſcents upon the. 
coaſts 
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were, therefore, a very formidable enemy to the 


title of the Count of the Saxon ſhore. Thus, ever 
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coaſts of Britain, for the ſake of plunder.. They 


Romans when ſettled: there; and an officer was 


appointed to oppoſe their inroads, under the 


reſtleſs and bold, they conſidered war as their 
trade; and were, in conſequence, . taught to con- 
ſider victory as a doubtful advantage, but cou. 
rage as a certain good. A nation, however, en- 
tirely addicted to war, has ſeldom wanted the 
imputation of cruelty, as thoſe terrors which are 
oppoſed without fear are often inflicted without 
regret. The Saxons are repreſented as a very | 
cruel nation; but, we-mult remember, that their G 
enemies have drawn the picture. : 1 
It was upon this people that Vortigern turned d- 
his eyes for ſuccour againſt the Pitts. and Scots, ge 
whole cruelties, perhaps, were {till more flagrant. hi 
Its certainly was not without the moſt preſſing ar 
invitations that the Saxons deigned to eſpouſe E. 
their cauſe; and we are yet in poſſeſſion of the th 
form of their requeſt, as left us by Wittichindus, ¶ ec 
a cotemporary hiſtorian of ſome credit: & Illul- Wl ag 
trious and generous Saxons, the Britons, harraſ- as 
ſed and oppreſſed by the continual inroads of ga 
the Pitts and Scots, their neighbours and ene- 
mies, ſend us to you to implore your aſſiſtance. th 
The fame of your vittories has reached our ears. ce 
We are ſenſible your arms are irreſiſtible, and th 
therefore are come to ſue for your protection. fr. 
Britain for many years made a confiderable part 
of the Roman empire; but our maſters having 
abandoned us, we know no nation more power- W -- 
ful than, yourſelves, or better able to protect us. | 
Grant but our requeſt, and in return we offer all W = 
that a rich and fertile country, ſuch as ours is, 


can afford. Put what price you pleaſe on our 


protection; 
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protection; fe ſhall ſubmit to what terms you 
yourſelves fhall judge reaſonable, provided by 
your aid we are enabled to drive the enemy out 
of our country. The Britiſh ambaſſadors having 
thus related the cauſe of their miſſion, the Saxon 
general, Witigifil, returned this ſhort, but favour- 
able anſwer. © Be aſſured the Saxons will ſtand 
by you in your exigencies.” This aſſurance, how= 
ever, was not given until the Saxons had ſtipula- 
ted, that upon their landing in Britain, they 
ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the iſle of Thanet, 
and that their troops ſhould be allowed a certain 
pay. 1 | Ho | 

It was no diſagreeable circumſtance to theſe 
Saxons, to be thus invited into a country upon 
which they had, for ages before, been forming 
deſigns. In conſequence, therefore, of Vorti- 
gern's ſolemn invitation, they arrived with fifteen 
hundren men, under the command of Hengiſt 
and Horſa “, ſons of Witigiſil, and landed at 


they did not long remain inactive; but, being join- 


ed by the Britiſh forces, they boldly marched 


againſt the Pitts and Scots, who had advanced 
as far as Stamford in Lincolnſhire, and ſoon 
gained a complete victory over them. 


Hengiſt and Horſa poſſeſſed great eredit among N 
their countrymen at home, and had been much | 


celebrated for their valour and the ſplendor of 
their deſcent. They were believed to be fprung 
irom Woden, who was worſhipped as a God 


* Horſa ſignifies @ horſe, and Hengiſt, a e It was a 


common cuſtom an ong the Saxons to give their children the names 


of animals. 
+ Vortigern ſtood on the ſhore, and received them with every de- 


monſtration of joy and reſpect, and put them in immediate poſſeſſion 
of the iſland where they landed. : 


among 


| Ebbesfleet, on the iſle of Thanet, in 449F. ThereA.D.449. 
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among this people, and were faid to be no more 
than the fourth in deſcent from him. This re- 
port, how fabulous ſocver, did not a little con- 


tribute to increaſe their authority among their 


aſſociates; and being ſenſible of the fertility of 
the country to which they came, and the bar- 
renneſs of that which they had left behind, they 
invited over great numbers of their countrymen 
to become ſharers in their new expedition. It was 


no difficult matter to perſuade the Saxons to em- 


brace an enterprize, which promiſed at once an 
opportunity of diſplaying their valour, and of 


A. D. 450. rewarding their rapacity. - Accordingly, they ſent 


over a freſh ſupply of five thouſand men, who 
paſſed over in feventeen veſſels T4 | 4 

It was now, but too late, that the Britons be- 
gan to entertain apprehenſions of their new allies, 
whoſe numbers they found augmenting as their 
ſervices became lels neceſſary. They had long 


> found their chief protection in paſſive ſubmiffion ; 


and they reſolved, upon this occaſion, to bear 
every encroachment with patient reſignation. But 
the Saxons being determined to come to a rupture 
with them, eaſily found a pretext, in complain- 
ing, that their ſubſidies were ill paid, and their 
proviſions withdrawn. They, therefore, demand- 
ed that theſe grievances ſhquld be immediately 
redrefled, otherwiſe they would do themſelves 


juſtice; and, in the mean time, they engaged in 


a treaty with the Pitts, whom they had been 
called in to repreſs. The Britons, impelled by 
the urgency of their calamities, at length too 


up arms; and having depoſed Vortigern, by 


* Theſe brought with them Eſcus and Rowena, the ſon and niece 
of Hengiſt. 
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whoſe counſel and vices they were thus reduced 
to an extremity, they put themſelves under the 
command of Vortimer, his ſon, Many were the 
battles fought between ; theſe enraged nations, 
their hatred; to each other being {till more in- 
flamed by the difference of their religion, the 
Britons being all Chriſtians, and the Saxons till 
remaining in a ſtate of idolatry. There is little 


to entertain the reader in the narration of bat- 


tles, where rather obſtinate valour than prudent 
conduct procured the victory; and, indeed, the 


| accounts given us of them are very oppoſite, 


when deſcribed by Britiſh and Saxon annaliſts. 
However, the progreſs the latter ſtill made in 
the iſland, ſufficiently proves the advantage to 
have been on their ſide; although, in a , HEL 
fought at Eglesford *, Horſa, the Saxon general, 
was flain, 85 IE, | 

But a ſingle victory, or even a repetition of 
ſucceſs,” could avail but little againſt an enemy 
continually reinforced from abroad; for Hengiſt, 
now becoming fole commander, and procuring 
conſtant ſupplies from his native country, carried 
devaſtation into the molt remote corners of Bri- 
tain, . Chiefly anxious to ſpread the terror of his 
arms, he-ſpared neither ſex, age, nor condition, 
but laid all the country deſolate before him, The 
prieſts and biſhops found no protection from their 
ſacred calling, but were ſlaughtered upon their 
altars. The people were maſlacred in heaps; and 
ſome, chuſing life upon the moſt abzje& terms, 
were contented to become ſlaves to the vittors. 
It was about this time that numbers, - deſerting 
their native country, fled over to the province of 
Armorica, ſince called Brittany, where they ſettled 


* Now Aylesford in Kent. 
VOL I | F — in 
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in great numbers, among a people of the ſame 


manners and language with themſelves. 
The Britiſh hiſtorians, in order to account for 
the eaſy conqueſt of their country by the Saxons, 
aſſign their ene not leſs than their valour, 
as a principal cauſe. They alledge that Vorti- 
ern was artfully inveigled into a paſſion for 
owena, the niece of Hengiſt, at a feaſt prepared 
by the crafty Saxon; and, in order to marry her, 
was induced to divorce his former wife, and ſettle 
the fertile province of Kent, as a kingdom, upon 
Hengiſt, from whence the Saxons could never 
after be removed. It is alledged alſo, that, upon 
A.D.47;.the death of Vortimer, in 475, Vortigern his fa- 
ther was reinſtated upon the throne, It is added, 
that this weak monarch accepting of a feſtiyal 
from Hengiſt, three hundred of his nobility were 
treacheroully ſlaughtered, and himſelf detained as 
a captive *. . nb | 
Be theſe facts as they may, it is certain, that 
the affairs of the Britons gradually declined, and 
they found but a temporary relief in the valour of 
one or two of their ſucceeding kings. After the 
death of Vortimer, Ambroſius, a Briton, though 
of Roman deſcent, was inveſted with the com- 
mand, and in ſome meaſure proved ſucceſsful in 
uniting his countrymen againſt the Saxons. He 
penetrated with his army into the heart of their 
8 and though he fought them with 
oubtful advantage, yet he reſtored the Britiſh 
intereſt and dominion. Still, however, Hengiſt 8 
kept his ground in the country; and inviting over p 
a new tribe of Saxons, under the command of | 
his brother Octa, he ſettled them in Northumber- 
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* To obtain his liberty, he was obliged to ſacrifice to the Saxon R 
general ſome part of his dominions. | 


land. 


trymen, went over in great numbers. 
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kingdom of Kent, comprehending alfo Middle- 
ſex and Eſſex, fixing his royal ſeat at Canterbury, 
and leaving his new-acquired dominions to his 


and; As for bümfalf, he kept poſlaflion.- of the - 
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After the death of Hengiſt, ſeveral other Ger. A. D. 48. 


man tribes, allured by the ſucceſs of their coun- 
A body 


of their countrymen, under the conduct of Alla A. D. 77. 


and his three ſons, had ſome time before laid the 
foundation of the kingdom of the South Saxons, 
though not without great oppoſition and blood- 
ſhed. This new kingdom included Surrey, Suflex, 
and the New Foreſt; and extended to the fron- 
tiers of Kent. 


Another tribe of [Saxons, under the command A.D.495. 


of Cerdic* and his ſon Kenric, landed in the 
Weſt, in 495, and from thence took the name of 
Weſt Saxons, Theſe met with a very vigorous 
oppoſition from the natives, but being reinforced 
from Germany, and aſſiſted bv their countrymen 
on the iſland, they routed the Britons ; and al- 


though retarded in their progreſs by the celebra- 


ted king Arthur, they had ſtrength enough to 
keep poſſeſſion of the conqueſts they had already 
made. Cerdic, therefore, with his ſon Kenric, 
eſtabliſhed the third Saxon kingdom in the iſland, 
namely, that of the Weſt Saxons, a. Bred 
counties of Hants, Dorſet, Wilts, Berks, and the 
Ile of Wight. 

It was in oppoſing this Saxon inyader that the 


celebrated prince Arthur acquired his fame, This 
E prince is, by ſome authors, ſuppoſed to be the ſon 


* From this truly great Saxon the kings of England, in the male 
line, were deſcended down to Edward the Confeſſor; and in the fe- 
mk down to the illuſtrious prince who now fits on the throne, See 

apin. | 
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of king Ambroſius, and by others only his nephew; 
others again affirm, that he was a Corniſh prince, 
and fon of Gurlois, king of that province. How- 
ever this be, it is certain he was a commander of 
great valcur, and could courage alone repair the 
miſerable ſtate of the Britons, his might have been 
effectual. According to Nennias, and the moſt 
authentic hiſtorians, he is ſaid to have worſted the 
Saxons in twelve ſucceſſive battles. In one of 
theſe, namely, that fought at Caerbadon, now 
Bath, it is afſerted that he killed no leſs than 


four hundred and forty of the enemy with his 
own hand“. But the Saxons were too numerous 


and powerful to be extirpated by the deſultory 
efforts of ſingle valour; ſo that a peace, and not 
a conqueſt, were the immediate fruits of his victo- 


ries. The enemy, therefore, ſtill gained ground; 


and this prince, in the decline of life, had the 
mortification, from ſome domeſtic troubles of his 
own, to be a patient ſpectator of their encroach- 
ments. His firſt wife had been carried off by 
Melnas, king of Somerſetſhire, who detained her 
a whole year at Glaſtonbury, until Arthur, diſ- 
covering the place of her retreat, advanced with 
an army againſt the raviſher, and obliged him to 
give her back, by the mediation of Gildas Alba- 


nius. In his ſecond wife, perhaps, he might have 
been more fortunate, as we have no mention made 


of her ; but it was otherwiſe with his third conſort, 
who was debauched by his own nephew Modred. 
This produced a rebelli 


ruſhed impetuouſly upon each other. Modred 
was ſlain on the field; and Arthur being mortally 


This battle was fought in 520. 


wounded, 


on, in which the king and | 
A. D. 542. his traitorous kinſman meeting in battle, they | 
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wounded, was conveyed to Glaſtonbury, where 


he died in the giſt year of his age. 


In the mean time, while the Saxons were thus 
gaining ground in the Weſt, their countrymen 
were not leſs active in other parts of the iſland. 
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Adventurers ſtill continuing to pour over from A. D. 55. 


Germany, one body of them, under the com- 
mand of Uffa, ſeized upon the counties of Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and gave their 
commander the title of King of the Eaſt Angles, 
which was the fourth Saxon kingdom founded in 


Another body of theſe adventurers formed aA b. 555 


kingdom under the title of Eaſt Saxony, or Eſſex, 
comprehending Eſſex, Middleſex, and part of 
Hertfordſhire. | This kingdom, which was diſ- 
membered from that of Kent, formed the fifth 
Saxon principality founded in Britain. 

The kingdom of Mercia was the fixth which 


was eſtabliſhed: by theſe fierce invaders. under 
Crida, comprehending all the middle counties, 


from the banks of the Severn to the frontiers of 
the two laſt named kingdoms. 5 


IT be ſeventh and laſt kingdom which they ob- 


tained. was that of Northumberland, one of the 
moſt powerful and extenſive of them all. This 
was formed from the union of two ſmaller Saxon 
kingdoms, the one called Bernicia, containing the 
my county of Northumberland and the bi- 


oprick of Durham; the ſubjects of the other, 
called the Deira, extending themſelves over Lan- 


* This prince was born at Tindagol in Cornwall, in 452 Or 453» | 


and died, as aboveſaid, in 542, He was buried in the monaſtery of 
Glaſtonbury, by the fide of Gueniver his ſecond wife. It is affirm- 
ed, that his body was found entire in the reign of Henry II. His 
Word, which was called Caliburn, is faid to have been preſented to 
Taagred king of Sicily, in 1091, by Richard I, WY 


caſhire 
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caſhire, and Yorkſhire. Theſe kingdoms were 
united in the perſon. of Ethelfrid, king of Nor. 


thumberland, by the expulſion of Edwin, his bro. | 
ther-in-law, from the kingdom of the Deiri, and | 


the ſeizure of his dominions. 5 

In this manner the natives being overpowered, 
or entirely expelled; ſeven kingdoms were eſta. 
bliſhed in Britain, which have been ſince known 
by the name aß the Saxon Heptarchy. The un- 
fortunate Britons having been exhauſted by con- 
tinual wars, and even vorn out by their own 
victories, were reluctantly compelled to forſake 
the more fertile parts of the country, and to take 
refuge in the mountainous parts of Wales and 
Cornwall. All che veſtiges of Roman luxury 
were now almoſt totally deſtroyed by the con- 
querors, who rather aimed at enjoying the com- 
forts of life than its magnificence. The few na- 
tives Who were not either maſſacred or expelled 


their habitations, were reduced to the moſt abjec 


ſlavery, and employed in cultivating thoſe grounds 
for their new maſters, which they once claimed 
as their own. N Eee n 
From this time Britiſh and Roman cuſtoms 
entirely ceaſed in the iſland; the language, which 
had been either Latin or Celtic, was diſcontinued, 
and the Saxon or Engliſh only was ſpoken. The 
land, before divided into colonies or govern- 
ments, was cantoned into ſhires with Saxon ap- 
pellations to diſtinguiſh them. The habits of 
the people in peace, and arms in war, their titles 
of honour, their laws, and methods of trial by 
jury, were continued as originally praiſed by 
the Germans, only with ſuch alterations as in- 
increaſing civilization produced. Conquerors, 
although they diſſeminate their own laws and 
manners, often borrow from the people they 


ſubdue. 
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ſubdue. In the preſent. inſtance they imitated 


hereditary monarchies, while their exemplary 


quite forgotten. 
The Saxons being bei eſtabliſhed in al the 


the Britons to contend with, began to quarrel 
among themſelves. A country divided into a 


on- 
wn number of petty independent principalities, mult 
ke Never be ſubject to contention, as jealouſy and 


ambition have more frequent incentives to ope- 
rate. The wars and revolutions of theſe little 
rival ſtates were extremely numerous, and the 
accounts of them have ſwelled the hiſtorian's 
page. But theſe accounts are fo confuſedly 
Written, the materials ſo dry, unintereſting, and 


ed ailled with ſuch improbable adventures, that a 
ea repetition of them can gratify neither the reader's 
ids judgement nor curioſity. Inſtead, therefore, of 
| entering into a detail of tumultuous battles, petty = 


Wreacheries, and obſcure ſucceſſions, it will be 
Wnore conformable to the preſent plan, to give 


2 Wome account of the introduction of Chriſtianity 
ed. P mong the Saxons, which happened d = 
he reary period. 


75 perſecution than it underwent in Britain from 
of the barbarity of the Saxon Pagans, who burned 
oy all the churches, ſtained the altars with the blood 
by 8 the clergy, and maſſacred all thoſe whom they 
by ound proſeſſing Chriſtianity. This deplorable 
n. late of religion in Britain was firſt taken into 


:onftderation by St. Gregory, who was then pope, 
and he undertook to ſend miſſionaries thither. 
t 1s laid, that, before his elevation to the papal 
chair, he chanccd one day to paſs through the 
| | flave- 


the Britons in their government, by deſpotic and 


chaſtity, and their abhorrence of Ay were 


deſirable parts of the iſland, and having no longer : 


The Chriſtian religion never ſuffered more 
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ſlave-market at Rome, and perceiving ſome chil. 
dren of great beauty who were ſet up for ſale, he 


enquired about their country, and finding they f. 
were Engliſh Pagans, he is ſaid to have cried out, 2 
in the Latin language; « Non Angli fed Angel Wil - 
forent, ſi efſent Chriſhani : i. e. They would not be ; F 
_ Engliſh, but Angels, had they been Chriſtians.” : 
From that time he was ſtruck with an ardent| ba: 
defire to convert that unenlightened nation, and - 
actually embarked in a ſhip for Britain, when his 2: 
pious intentions were fruſtrated by his being de- - 
tained at Rome by the populace, who loved him. x4 
He did not, however, lay aſide his holy reſolution; wi 
for, having ſucceeded to the papalcy, he order. 2. | 
ed a monk, named Auguſtine, with forty others 5 
of the ſame fraternity, to undertake the miſſion b : 
into Britain. It was not without ſome reluctance 120 
that theſe reverend men undertook ſo dangerous : K 
a talk; but ſome favourable circumſtances ini 
Britain ſeemed providentially to prepare the way| 5 
for their arrival. Ethelbert, king of Kent, in his ©: 
father's life-time had married Bertha, the only] K 
daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, one of the 5 
deſcendants of Clovis, king of Gaul. But before Ss 
he was admitted to this alliance, he was obliged} rel; 
to ſtipulate that this princeſs ſhould enjoy the] 25 
free exerciſe of her religion, which was that off Fo 
Chriſtianity. She was therefore attended to Can 1. 
terbury, the place of her reſidence, by Luidhard| te 
a Ga uli prelate, who officiated in a church de- Fan? 
dicated to St. Martin, which had been built by # 87 
the Romans, near the walls of Canterbury. Thel ch 8 
exemplary conduct and powerful preaching of th 1... 
primitive biſhop, added to the queen's learning his! 
and zeal, made very ſtrong impreſſions upon ib to 
king, as well as the reſt of his ſubjects, in favoul beo 
of * The general reception of this P 9 
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religion all over the continent, might alſo con- 
tribute to diſpoſe the minds of theſe idolaters 

for its admiſſion, and make the attempt leſs dan- 
gerous than Auguſtine and his affociates at firſt 
ſuppoſed. nh . 25 
This pious monk, upon his firſt landing in the 

ile of Thanet, in 597, ſent one of his interpreters A. D. 539. 
to the Kentiſh king, declaring he was come from 
Rome with offers of eternal ſalvation. In the 

mean time he and his followers lay in the open 

air, that they might not, according to the belief 

of the times, by entering a Saxon houſe, ſubjett - 
themſelves to the power of heathen necromancy. 

The king immediately ordered them to be fur- 
niſhed with all neceffaries, and even viſited them, 
though without declaring himſelf as yet in their 
favour. Auguſtine, however, encouraged by this 
favourable reception, and now ſeeing a proſpect 

of ſucceſs, proceeded with redoubled zeal to 
preach the goſpel, and even endeavoured to call 

in the aid of miracles to enforce his exhortations. 

So much affiduity, together with the earneſtneſs . . 

of his addreſs, the auſterity of his life, and the 

| example of his followers, at laſt powerfully ope- 
rated. The king openly eſpouſed the Chriſtian 
religion, while his example wrought ſo ſucceſsfully 

an his ſubje&s, that numbers of them came vo- 
luntarily to be baptized, their miſſioner loudly 
declaring againſt * any* coercive means towards 

their converfion.” The heathen temples being 
| purified, were changed to places of Chriſtian 
worſhip, and ſuch churches as had been ſuffered 
to decay were repaired. The more to facilitate 
the reception of Chriſtianity, the pope enjoined 


nay his miſſioner to remove the Pagan idols, but not 
as = to throw down the altars, obſerving, that the 
1 


people would be allured to frequent thoſe places, 
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which they had formerly been accuſtomed to re. 
vere. He alſo permitted him to indulge the 


people in thoſe. feaſts and chearful entertain- 
ments which they had been formerly accuſtomed 
to celebrate near the places of their idolatrous 


worſhip. The people thus exchanged their an- 
cient opinions with readineſs, ſince they found 
themſelves indulged in thoſe innocent relaxations 
which are only immoral when carried to exceſs, 
Auguſtine was conſecrated archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, endowed with authority over all the Britiſh 
churches ; and his aſſociates, having ſpread them. 
ſelves over all the country, completed that con- 
verſion which was ſo happily begun. 

The kingdom of the heptarchy, which next 


embraced the Chriſtian faith was that of Nor- 


thumberland, at that time the moſt powerful of 
the reſt ; Edwin, a wile, brave, and active prince, 
then king of the country, was married to Ethel. 
burga, the daughter of Ethelbert, who had been 
ſo lately converted. This princeſs, emulating 
the glory of her mother, who had been the in- 
ſtrument of converting her huſband and his ſub- 
jeQs to Chriſtianity, carried Paulinus, a learned 
* with her into Northumberland, having 
previouſly ſtipulated for the free exerciſe of her 
religion. Edwin, whom his queen unceaſingly 
ſolicited to embrace Chriſtianity, for a long time 
heſitated on the propoſal, willing to examine its 
doctrines before he declared in their favour. Ac- 
cordingly he held ſeveral conferences with Pauli- 
nus, diſputed with his counſellors, meditated alone, 
and, after a ſerious diſcuſſion, declared himſelf a 
Chriſtian. »The high prieſt alſo of the Pagan ſu- 
perſtition ſoon after declaring himſelf a convert 
to the arguments of Paulinus, the whole body of 


the people unanimouſly followed their example. 
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ed, ſoon after prevailed upon Earpwold, the kin 
of the Eaſt Angles, to embrace Chriſtianity. This 


Jus Japſed into his former 1dolatry, at the perſuaſion 
in- of his wife. But upon his deceaſe, Sigebert, his 
nd half-brother, who had been educated in France, 
ns WE reſtored Chriſtianity, and introduced learning 


among the Angles. 


C heptarchy, owed its converſion, like the former, 
o a woman. The wife of Peada, who was the 
daughter of Oſwy, king of Northumberland, 


ext her influence with ſucceſs in converting her huſ- 
or- band and his ſubjects. But it ſeems the new reli- 
of gion was attended with ſmall influence on the 


manners of that fierce people, as we find Otto, 
one of their new-converted kings, in a few reigns 
after, treacherouſly deſtroying Ethelbert, king of 
me Eaſt Angles, at an entertainment to which he 


in- ad been invited. However, to make atonement. 
1b- or this tranſgreſſion, we find him paying great 
ied ourt to the clergy, giving the tenth of his goods 
ing io the church, and making a pilgrimage to Rome, 
her here his riches procured him the papal abſolu- 
gly ion. It was upon this occaſion, the better to 
me ngratiate himſelf with the pope, that he engaged 

its ſto pay him a yearly donation for the ſupport of 
\c- Wn Engliſh college at Rome; and, in order to 
al1- aiſe the ſum, he impoſed a tax of a penny on each 
ne, ouſe poſſeſſed of thirty-pence a year. This im- 
f a oſition being afterwards generally levied through- 

ſu- ut the kingdom, went by the name of Peter- 
ert 


pence, and in IE times gave riſe to many 
of ccleſiaſtical abufts. | | e 


The authority of Edwin, who was thus convert- 


monarch, however, after the death of Edwin, re- 


Mercia, the moſt powerful kingdom of the 


having been bred in the Chriſtian faith, employed 
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active and warlike. 
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* the kingdom of Eſſex, Sebert, who was 


nephew to Ethelbert, king of Kent, of whoſe 
converſion we have already made mention, was, 
alſo prevailed upon by his uncle to embrace the 
Chriſtian religion. His ſons, however, relapſed 
into idolatry, and baniſhed Melitus; the Chriſtian 
biſhop from their territorities, becauſe he refuſed 
to let them eat the white bread which was diſtri. 
buted at the communion. But Chriſtianity was 
reſtored two or three reigns after, by Sigebert 
the Good; and ſuch was the influence of its doc- 
trines upon Offa, the third in ſucceſſion from him, 
that he went upon a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
ſhut himſelf up during the reſt of his life in a 
cloiſter, 


We know but litile of the propagation of 


Cbriſtianity of the kingdom of Suſſex; but this 
being the {malleſt Mall the Saxon heptarchy, it 
is probable that it wax governed in, its opinions 
by ſome of its more powerful neighbours. It is 
ſaid, that, during the reign, of Ciſſa, one of its 


kings, which continued twenty- ſix years, the 


kingdom fell into a total dependence upon that 


of Weſſex, and to this it is n that it owed. 


its converfion, | | 

The kingdom of Wellex, which, in 'the 1 
ſwallowed up all the reſt, deſerves our more par- 
ticular attention. This Principality, which, as 
already related, was founded by Cerdic, was, of 


all the Saxon eſtabliſhments in Britain, the moſt 
The great oppoſition the in- 
vaders of this provinse otiginally met wich from 
the natives, whom they expelled, not without-much | 
blood!hed, ſerved to. carry-their martial ſpirit to 
Cerdie was ſucceeded by his 
A. D. 560. ſon Keuric, and: he by Ccaulin, a prince more 
a.nbitious and enterpriſing than either of the | 
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was former. He had, by waging continual war 


ofe againſt che Britons, added a great part of the 
was eee of Devon and Somerſet to his dominions; 
the and, not ſatisfied with conqueſts over his natural 
fed enemies, he attacked the Saxons themſelves, till, 
ian becoming terrible to all, he provoked a general 
Hed confederacy. againſt him. This combination took. 
tri- place; ſo that he was at laſt expelled the throne, 
was and died in exile and miſery. His two ſons, 
ert Cuichelme and Cuthwin, ſucceeded; and, after a 
OC- ſucceſſion of two more, Kynegils inherited the 
1m, crown. This prince embraced Chriſtianity 
and through. the perſuaſion of Oſwald, the king of 
n a Northumberland, his ſon-in-law. After ſome 
N ſuccceding obſcure reigns, Ceodwalla mounted 
of the throne, an enterpriſing, warlike, and ſuc- 
this celsful prince. He ſubdued entirely the king- 
„ it dom of Suſſex, and annexed.it to his own domi 
ons nions. He made allo ſome attempts upon Kent, 
t is but was repulſed with vigour. He died in 689. 
its Ina, his ſucceſſor, was the moſt renowned and il- 
the luſtrious of all the kings who reigned in England 
hat WW during the heptarchy. This monarch inherited 
ved the military virtues of Ceodwalla, but improved 
by policy, juſtice, and prudence. He made war 
nd upon the Britons, who yet remained in Somerſet... 
ar- ire, and having totally ſubdued that province, 


be treated the vanquiſhed with a humanity hitherto 
unknown to the Saxon conquerors. In leſs than 
a year alter he mounted the throne of Weſſex, he 


5 quired. He compiled a body of laws, which 


ved as a ground- work of thoſe which were after- 


was declared monarch of the Anglo-Saxons, a re- 
markable proof of*the great character he had ac 


x * 


q 
his ds publiſhed;by Alfred. :He alſo aſſembled. a 


Ye general council of the clergy, in which it was de- 


the | termined, that all churches, monaſteries, and 
er. places 
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places of religious worſhip which had gone to ruin | 
or decay, ſhould be rebuilt and repaired. At 
length, after a diſtinguiſhed reign of thirty-ſeven } 


years, in the decline of life, he made a pilgrimage 
to Rome, and on his return home, ſhut himſelf up 
in a cloiſter, where he died. To bim ſucceeded 
Adelhard, Cudred, | Sigebert, Cenulph *, and 
Brithric; all theſe claiming the crown, not entirely 
by hereditary right, nor yet totally rejecting their 

ſamily-pretenſions. | 
It was in the reign of the laſt- named monarch, 


that Egbert, a grand-nephew of the late king, 


Ina, began to grow very popular among the 
Weſt Saxons, both on account of his family and 
private merit, Being ſenſible, however, of the 
danger of popularity, under ſuch a jealous mo- 


narch as Brithric, he withdrew ſecretly into 


France, to the court of Charlemagne, at that 
time the moſt) poliſhed prince of Europe. This 
was a ſchool in which young Egbert failed not 
to make a rapid proficiency ; and he ſoon ac- 
quired ſuch accompliſhments, both in arts and 
arms, as raiſed him greatly ſuperior to any of his 
. countrymen at home. | 
Nor was it long before this prince had an op- 
portunity of diſplaying his natural and acquired 
talents to advantage; for Brithric being poiſoned 
by his wife Eadburga f, the nobility recalled him 
from 


* This king had an intrigue with a young woman who reſided at 
Merton in Surrey, whither having ſecretly retized, he was ſuddenly 
fmrounded in the night-time, by Kynchard, (brother to Sigebert, 
who had been depoſed,) and his followers, and atter making a vigorous 
refiltancc, was murdered, with all his attendants. The nobility and 


people of the neighbourhood, rifing next day in arms, took revenge on 
Kynehard, for the ſlaughter of their king, and put every one to the 


ſword who had been engaged in that crimunal enterprize. This eveut 
happened in 784. | * | 


+ It heuld behere obſerve i, that Eadburga, natural daughter of Of, 
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HISTORY OF EN CLAN D. 
from France, in order to aſcend the throne of 


concurrence of events ſeemed to prepare the way 


ige for his becoming ſole monarch of the whole coun. 
up try. In all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, an 
ed exact rule of ſucceſſion was but little regarded; 
nd vile, at the ſame time, family-pretenſions were 
ly not laid totally aſide. Every perſon of the col- 
eir lateral line had as good a reaſon to aſſert his 
right as thoſe who claimed by direct deſcent; fo 
ch, hat the reigning monarch was under continual 
ig, pprehenſions from the princes of the blood, 
he hom he was taught to conſider as rivals, and 
nd hoſe death alone could enſure him tranquillity. 
he From this fatal cauſe, together with th# paſſion 
o- rrinces then had of retiring to monaſteries, and 
to he opimion of merit attending the preſervation 
lat pf chaſtity, even in a married ſtate; from theſe 
his auſes, I ſay, the royal families had been entirely 
Ot -xtinguiſhed in all the kingdoms, except that of 
c Veſſex. Thus Egbert was the only ſurviving 
nd leſcendant of thoſe conquerors, who boaſted 
nis heir deſcent from Woden; and conſequently, 
beſide his perſonal merit, he had hereditary 
p- pretenfions to the throne of the united king- 
ed loms. 
ed BY It is indeed probable, that he had already 
im Planned the union of the heptarchy; but, in 
m ider to avert the ſuſpicions of the neighbouring 
at | ing of Mercia, and wife of Brithric, king of Weſſex, was a proſſigate 
aly Woman, equally infamous for cruelty and for incontinence. Having 
rt, great influence over her huſband, ſhe had often been the inſtigation 
TS Wt his deſtroying, by poiſon, ſuch ot the nobles as were become odious 
* ber fight; and where this expedient failed, ſhe ſerupled not herſelf 
on ing active in traiterous attempts againſt them. She had mixed a 
the up of poifon for a young nobleman, who had acquired her huſband's 
ant Friendſhip, and had on that account become the object of her hatred x 
5 put untortunately the king drank of the fatal cup along with his fa - 
fa, Iourite, and ſoon after expired. : iy ns 


ng ſtates, 


his anceſtors. About that time alſo, a fortunate A. D. 799. 
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ſtates, he attacked the Britons in Cornwall, and 


in 
continued to act as mediator among the Saxon {e] 
princes, whoſe differences were become almoſt 
irreconcileable. His moderation in theſe good ha 
offices, the prudence he manifeſted in his own 8 
government, and his own capacity in the af. th 
fairs of war and peace, procured him ſuch (mi 
degree of reputation, that he was ſoon conſidered i ba 
as chief of the Saxon heptarchy. FOOT A e | pr 
But his ambition was not to be ſatisfied with wh 
a mere nominal ſuperiority ; he; ſtill aimed a we 
breaking down all diſtinctions, and uniting theſe ki: 
petty. ſtates into one great and flouriſhing king. de! 
dom. The king of Mercia was the firſt woe de: 
furniſhed him with a pretext for recovering then W 
part of his dominions which had formerly bee hin 
diſmembered by that ſtate. Beorhulf, the mo- pre 
narch of that country, who had already almol Eg 
obtained the ſovereignty over the heptarch in 
taking advantage of Egbert's abſence, who wa Thin 
employed in quelling the Britons, invaded hi He 
dominions with a numerous army, compoſed e his 
the flower of his country. Egbert was not re. ihe 
miſs in marching to oppoſe him, with a boch bim 
of tropps leſs numerous than ' thoſe of BeornullM flat 
but mate brave and reſolute. Both armies met tor 
at Wilton *, and a battle enſuing, the Mercians hy 
| that 


were defeated with terrible ſlaughter. | 

In the mean time, while the victor purſuei bee 
his conqueſt into the enemies* country, he di don 
patched his eldeſt fon, Ethelwolf, with an army P<2 


a de 

* This town, which was formerly the principal ciry in Wiltſhire ſuch 

1s a very ancient place, and ſeated near the river Willey, Not. ther 
withſtanding its former ſplendor, it is now but a mean town, though ous 


it ſends two members to the parliament of Great Britain, and has! 
market on Wedneſdays. It is ſeven miles N. W. of Saliſbury, and 
is 85 miles W. by S. of London, _ 


* | | into 
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into the kingdom of Kent, who ſoon made him- | 


and 
W {c|f maſter of the whole nation, and expelled 


axon 


moſt Baldred, -their monarch, to whom his ſubjects 
good had paid a very unwilling obedience. The Eaſt 
OWN Saxons alſo, and part of Surrey, diſſatisfied with 
af. their ſubjection to the Mercians, readily ſub- 
ch a mitted to Egbert; nor were the Eaſt Angles 


backward in ſending ambaſſadors. to crave his 


lered 
| protection and aſſiſtance, againſt that nation 


with whoſe yoke they had for ſome time endured, and 
d a were reſolved no longer to bear. The Mercian 
theſe king attempting to repreſs their defettion, was 
king. defeated, and flain: and two years after, Lu- 
who decan, his ſucceſſor, met with the ſame fate. 
3 the Withalf, one of the eoldermen, ſoon after put 
been himſelf at their head, but being driven from 


province to province by the victorious arms of 
Egbert, he was, at laſt, obliged to take ſhelter 
in the abbey of Croyland, while Egbert made 
himſelf maſter of the whole kingdom of Mercia. 
However, in order to accuſtom that people to 
his dominion, he permitted Withalf to govern 
the kingdom as a vaſlal, and tributary under 
him; thus, at once, ſatisfying his ambition, and 
flattering the people with an appearance of their 
tormer government. | 
The kingdom of Northumberland was the laſt 
that ſubmitted to his authority. This ſtate had 
been long harraſſed by civil wars and uſurpa- 
tions: all order had been deſtroyed among the 
people, and the kingdom was weakened to ſuch 
a degree, that it was in no condition to withſtand 
ſuch an invader as Egbert. The inhabitants, 
therefore, unable to reſiſt his power, and deſir- 
ous of poſſeſſing ſome eſtabliſhed form of govern- 
ment, very chearfully ſent deputies, who ſub- 
mitted to his authority, and expreſſed their al- 
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legiance to him as their ſovereign. By this ſub. h 
miſhon, all the kingdoms of the heptarchy h 

were united under his command ; but, to give ſr 
ſplendor to his authority, a general council of 1 

the clergy and laity was ſummoned at Winchel- th 

ter, where he was ſolemnly crowned king of tt 
England, by which name the . kingdom fo 

was thenceforward called. B 
Thus, about four hundred years after the firſt m 
arrival of the Saxons in Britain, all their petty to 
A. D. 525. ſettlements were united into one great ſtate, and 5 
nothing offered, but proſpetts of peace, ſecuri- 2 

ty, and increaſing refinement. At this period, pr 
namely, about the eighth century, the arts and tu 
{ciences, which had been before only known to wi 

the Greeks and Romans, were diſſeminated over we 
Europe, where they were ſufficient to raiſe the ler 


people above mere barbarians; but: yet loſt all 
their native ſplendor in the tranſplantation. The 
Engliſh, at this time, might be conſidered as 
polite, if compared to the naked Britons at the 
invaſion of Cæſar. The houſes, furniture, cloaths, 
eating, and all the real luxuries of ſenſe, were 
almoſt as great then as they have been ſince. But 
the people were incapable of ſentimental pleaſure. 
All the learning of the times was confined among 
the clergy; and little improvement could be ex- 
petted from their reaſonings, ſince it was one of 
their tenets to diſcard the light of reaſon. An 
eclipfe was even by their hiſtorians talked of as 
an. omen of threatened calamities; and magic 
was not only believed, but ſome actually believed 
. themſelves magicians. Even the clergy were 
_=—_ not averſe to theſe opimons, as ſuch, in ſome 
meafure, ſerved to increaſe their authority. In- 
daeed, the reverence of the clergy was carried ſo 
_ high, that if a perſon appeared in a 8 
8 . adit, 
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habit on the highway, the people flocked round 


him, and with all the marks of profound re- 
ſpect, received every word he uttered as an oracle. 
From this blind” attachment, the ſocial and even 
the military virtues began to decline among 
them. The reverence towards ſaints and relics 
ſerved to ſupplant the adoration of the Supreme 
Being. Monaſtic obſervances were eſteemed 
more meritorious than active virtues; and bounty 
to the church atoned for all the violences done to 
ſociety. The nobility; whoſe duty it was to pre- 
ſerve the military ſpirit from dechning, began to 


prefer the ſloth and ſecurity of a cloiſter to the 


tumult and glory of war; and thoſe rewards, * 


which ſhould have gone to encourage the ſoldier, 


were laviſhed in maintaining the credulous indo- 
lence of monaſtic ſuperſtition. 


ws CHAP. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF, EGBERT TO THE | 


 AD.8xg. 
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CHAP. IV. 
NORMAN CONQUEST. 


EGBERT THE GREAT. 


IT might have been reaſonably expected, that | 
a wiſe and fortunate prince, at the head of ſo great | 
a kingdom, and ſo united and numerous a people 
as the Engliſh then were, ſhould not only. have | 
enjoyed the fruits of peace and quiet, but left | 
felicity to ſucceeding generations. 
tarits of the ſeveral provinces, tired out with mu- 
tual diſſenſions, ſeemed to have loſt all deſire of 
revolting: the race of their ancient kings was || 
extinct, and none now remained but a prince who 
the merit of his 
ſervices, and the ſplendor of his birth. Yet, ſuch Y 


deſerved their allegiance, both by 


is the inſtability of human affairs, and the weak- 
neſs of man's beſt conjecture, that Egbert was 
hardly ſetthed on his united throne, when both he 
and his ſubjects began to be alarmed at the ap- 
proach of new and unknown enemies, and the 
iſland became expoſed to freſh mvaſions. 

About this time, a mighty '{warm of thoſe na- 
tions, who had poſſeſſed the countries bordering 


on the Baltic, began, under the names of Danes 


and Normans, to infeſt the weſtern coaſts of 
Europe; and to fill all places, wherever they 
came, with ſlaughter and devaſtation. Theſe were, 


in fact, no other than the anceſtors of the very 


people whom they came to deſpoil, and might be 
con- 


The inhabi. 


retur 
Thei 
mout 
fiftee 
again 
was C 
in tw 
being 
towar 
were 


at H 


THz | 


* Hengeſdown-hill, near Kellington. 
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conſidered as the original ſtock from whence the 
numerous colonies that infeſted Britain, had mi- 
grated ſome centuries before. The Normans in- 


Need the northern coaſts of France; the Danes 


hiefly levelled their fury againſt England, their 


firſt appearance being when Brithric was king of A.D.787. 


Weſſex. It was then, that a ſmall body of them 
landed on the coaſts of that kingdom, with a view 
of learning the. ſtate of the country; and having 

ommitted ſome trifling depredations, fled to their 


ſhips for ſafety. About ſeven years after the firſt A-D.794 


attempt, they made a deſcent upon the kingdom 
of Northumberland, where they pillaged a mona- 
ſtery ; but their fleet being ſhattered by a ſtorm, 
they were defeated by the inhabitants, and put 


to the ſword. It was not till about five years A.D.832. 


after the acceſſion of Egbert, that their invalions 
became .truly formidable. From that time they 
ontinued with unceaſing ferocity, until the whole 
kingdom was reduced to a ſtate of the moſt diſ- 


8 trelsful bondage. ; 


As the Saxons had utterly neglected their naval 


power ſince their firſt ſettlement in Britain, the 


Danes, who ſucceeded them in the empire of the 
ſea, found no difficulty in landing upon the Ille 
of Sheppey, in Kent, which they ravaged, and 


Ircturned to their ſhips loaden with the ſpoil. 


Their next attempt, the year enſuing, was at the 
mouth of the Tyne, where they landed a body of 
fifteen thouſand men, that made good their ground 
againſt the efforts of Egbert; who, after a battle, 
was obliged to draw off his forces by night. With- 
in two years after they landed in Cornwall; and 
being joined by the Britons there, they advanced 
towards the borders of Devonſhire, where they 
were totally routed by Egbert, in a pitched battle, 
By this 
victory 
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victory he ſecured the kingdom from invaſion r th 
A.D.838.ſome time; but his death, which happened in 89 Me in 


ſeemed to put a period to the ſucceſs of his cou oug 
trymen, and to invite the enemy to renew-thei capa 
devaſtations with impunity. He was ſucceeded Mal a 
| | 8 . as ke 
3 5 givi 
ETHELWOLF, as in 
Z 55 7 0 ieſts 
His ſon, who had neither the vigour nor Mere r 
abilities of his father “. This prince had berth id 
educated in a cloiſter, and had actually taken oF In t. 
ders during the life of his elder brother; buWhued 
upon his death, he received a diſpenſation Md as 
quit the monkiſh habit, and to marry. He rs; 
t ſcarcely ſettled on his throne, when a fleet Waking 
Daniſh ravagers, conſiſting of thirty-three ſal the 
| landed at Southampton; but were repulſed, thou this 
= not without great ſlaughter on both ſides. Ho a b 
E ever, no defeat could repreſs the obſtinacy, nal. 
no difficulties daunt the courage of theſe fierꝰ Iſle 
invaders, who {till perſevered in their deſcentiWnven 
and, year after year, made inroads into the count 
i try, marking their way with pillage, ſlaughte hnarc 
and deſolation. Though often repulſed, they aWength 
ways obtained their end, of ſpoiling the counts to 
b and carrying the plunder away. It was the orde 
N method to avoid coming, if poſſible, to a genen t his 
engagement; but ſcattering themſelves over me, 
face of the country, they carried away, indiſcri N, no 
4 minately, as well the inhabitants themſelves as aWderto: 
N their moveable poſſeſſions. If the military ford _ a 
. | all a 
I! | He began his reign with making a diviſion of his dominions, a his - 
"al delivering over to his eldeſt ſon, Athelſtan, the new=conquered pn | 
vinces of Eſſex, Kent, and Suſſex: but no inconveniencies ſeem. ! 
have ariſen from this partition; as the continual] terror of the Dani "PIG 


mvaſiops prevented all domeſtic diſſention. See Hume, ch. ii- 


2 [| 


nade a P 
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e invaders either ſtood their ground, if ſtrong 


capable of reſiſtance. Thus by making conti- 
al and repeated deſcents every part of England 
as kept in conſtant alarm, every county fearful 
giving aſſiſtance to the next, as its own fafety 
as in danger. From this general calamity the 
jeſts and monks were no way exempted ; they 


{h idolaters wreaked their reſentment. 


ued for ſome time, the Engliſh often repelling, 
d as often being repulſed by their fierce inva- 
rs; till, at length, the Danes reſolved upon 
aking a ſettlement in the country, and landing 


” » 


this place they kept their ground, notwithſtand- 


Howie a bloody victory gained over them by Ethel- 
y, nf. From thence they ſoon after removed to 
fierq e Iſle of Sheppey, which they conſidered as more 


nvenient for their tumultuary depredations: 

In the mean time Ethelwolf, the wretched 
dnarch of the country, inſtead of exerting his 

Wength to repel theſe invaders, was more ſolici- 

untriWs to obey the dictates of monkiſn ſuperſtition. 

; thei order to manifeſt his devotion to the pope, he 

t his fon Alfred, then only fix years old, to 


er time, to receive confirmation from his holineſs ; 
diſc, not ſatisfied with this teſtimony of his zeal, 
s as aldertook a pilgrimage thither in perſon. He 
foro led a twelvemonth in that city, and gained no 


all applauſe for his devotion, which he teſtified 
ions, A his great liberality to the church“. In his 
ered pi we | 

; ſeem ll 
; is Beſides giving preſents to the more diſtinguiſhed eccleſiaſtics, 
ade a perpetual grant of three hundred mancuſes a year to that 


- | 


f the country was drawn out againſt them, 


ough to oppole ; or retreated to their ſhips, if ; 


re rather the chief objects on whom theſe Da- 


In this ſtate of fluctuating ſucceſs, affairs con- 


return 


ſees 


the Iſle of Thanet, ſtationed themſelves there. A.D.$52. 


A. D. 8 57. 


of no long continuance; however, in fo ſhort! 


St. Paul's, a third to the pope himſelf. A mancus was about ti 
weight of our preſent half-crown, Vide Hume, ch. it. and Spelmai 
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return home, he married Judith, daughter to wel 
emperor Charles the Bald; but, on his landing 
in his own dominions, he was ſurpriſed to find 
his title to the crown diſputed, | 

His ſecond ſon, Ethelbald, upon the death off 
his elder brother, Athelſtan, perceiving the mi 
ſerable ſtate to which the kingdom was reqducedfi 
by the king's ill-timed ſuperſtitions, formed ff 
confpiracy to expel him from the throne. Thi 
people feemed equally divided between the claim 
of the father and the ſon ; fo that a bloody civil 
war ſeemed likely to complete the picture of the 
calamities of the times. A diviſion of the king 
dom at length terminated the diſpute ; the king 
was content with the eaſtern part of the mo 
narchy, while his fon was appointed to goven 
the weſtern, which was the moſt powerful, and 
the moſt expoſed to danger. 

Having come to this agreement, a council wa 
ſummoned of the ſtates of the kingdom; and 
behdes the ratification of this grant, a tythe oil 
all the produce of the land was ſettled upon th 


clergy. 


Pac 
en 
ied 
ith 
der. 


ETHELBALD AND ETHELBERT. 


n lived only two years after thi 
agreement; leaving, by will, the kingdom ſhare 
between his two eldeſt ſons, Ethelbald and Ethel 
bert ; the weſt being conſigned to the former, th 
caſt to the latter. The reign of Ethelbald wal 


fee ; one-third to hn the lamps of St. Peter 8, mb thoſe 


Gloſſary, in verbo Mancus. 
ſpace 


1 
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> the pace, he crowded a number of vices ſufficient to 

ding hender his name odious to poſterity. He mar- 

fin ied Judith, his own mother-in-law, and was, not 
Without great difficulty, prevailed upon to divorce 

her. The reign of his brother was of longer du- 
ation; and, as we are told. was in every reſpe@ 

nore meritorious. Nevertheleſs, the kingdom 

as ſtill infeſted by the Danes, who committed 

reat outrages. hs i 

This prince was ſucceeded by his brother Ethel-A.D. 866. 
ed, a brave king, but whoſe valour was infuf- 
cient to repreſs the Daniſh incurſions. In theſe 
kinsMxploits he was always aſſiſted by his younger 

> king Wrother, Alfred, afterwards ſurnamed the Great, 
mo. ho ſacrificed all private reſentment to the pub- 
oveniWc good, having been deprived by the king of 
„ ani large patrimony. It was during this prince's 
eign that the Danes, penetrating into Mercia, 


th off 
mi- 
uced 
ed 2 

The: 
aim 
civil 
5f the 


il wal ok up their winter-quarters at Nottingham; A. D. so. 

and om whence they were not diſlodged without | 
the oefMWifiiculty. Their next ſtation was at Reading, A-D.87:. 
n the om whence they infeſted the country with their 


$:curſions. The king, attended by his brother 
fred, marched at the head of the Weſt Saxons 
Painlt them; there, after many reciprocations of 
cceſs, the king died of a wound which he re- 
Eived in battle, and left to his brother Alfred 


er thiW< inheritance of a kingdom that was now re- 
{hareMÞced to the brink of ruin. | ; 

Ethel 5 

er, the 

1d wa ALFRED THE GREAT. 


hort! | 

NoTxinG could be more deplorable than the A. p.372. 
r thoſe te of the country when Alfred came to the 
avout Urone. The Danes had already ſubdued North- 


berland and Eaſt Anglia, and had penetrated 


vol. 1. 1 | into 


— 
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into the very heart of Weſſex. Tbe Mereian f gi. 
were united againſt him: the dependence upon tua — 
other provinces of the empixe was but ie in 
the lands lay uncultivated, through the dread d 
continual incurſions ; and all the churches and 


monaſteries, were burned to the ground. In th ah 
terrible ſituation of affairs, nothing appeared hu in g 
objects of terror, and every hope was, loſt if yo 
þ . The wiſdom and virtues of one ma Th 


were found ſufficient to, bring back happineh kin 
ſecurity, and order; and all the calamities of H ene 

times found redreſs, from Alfred. 704% 61 10% 
This prince ſeemed born not only to defend hi can 
bleeding country, but even to adorn bumaniy8l 
He had given very early inſtances of thoſe greg. 
virtues which afterwards adorned his reign. Whiq bin. 
he was at Rome, on a report of the king's dea Fo 
he was anointed by Pope Leo III. as future king bim 
On his return home, he became every day mor yea 
the, objett of his, father's affections z, and h 11 
perhaps, was the reaſon why his education vas (11; 
firſt neglected. He had attained the age of weh ed 
years before he was made acquainted with che land 
eſt elements of literature; but hearing ſome Sax eve 
poems read, which recounted the praiſes of heroeſ and 
his whole mind was rouſed, not only to obtain then 
ſimiltude of glory, but alſo to be able to tran per 
mit that glory to poſterity. Encouraged by d imp. 
queen his mother, and aſſiſted by a_penetraun cou 
genius, he ſoon learned to read theſe compo cont 
tions, and proceeded thence to a knowledge and 
the Latin tongues 11 W this. 
He had ſcarcely aſcended the throne, when ore 
was obliged to oppoſe the Danes, who had ſeize try 
Wilton, and were exerciſing their uſual ravag ces ; 
on the countries around. He marched again bret. 
them with the few troops he could ä lin 

| udde! 
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on de the diſadvantage of the Engliſh. But it was not 


mou in che power of ,misfortune to abate the king's 
ead of diligence, though it repreſſed his power to do 
s ae good. He was in a little time enabled to hazard 
In muß another engagement: ſo that the enemy, dread- 


ed bu 


loſt ig 
S may 


ing his courage and activity, propoſed terms of 
peace, which he did not think proper to refuſe. 
They had by this treaty agreed to relinquiſh the 


pinel; kingdom ; but, inſtead of complying with their 
of thy Wh engagements, they only removed from one place 
b another, burning and deſtroying wherever they 
2nd "Ss came. | ? NES e 

bai Alfred, thus oppoſed: to an enemy whom no 


> gre 
What 


1 bind, found himſelf unable to repel the efforts 


Jof thoſe ravagers, who from all quarters invaded 


+ king him. New ſwarms of the enemy arrived every 
mei year upon the coaſts, and freſh invaſions were 
. C ſtill projected. It was in vain that Alfred pur- 
was af 


ſued them, ſtraitened their quarters, and compel- 


tweu led them to treaties: they broke every league; 


ze ov and continuing their attacks with unabated per- 
Saxo {everance, at length totally diſpirited his army, 
5 land induced his ſuperſtitious ſoldiers to believe 
taind 


) tran 
by d 
train 
Mmpo | 


doe « 


permitted the outrages of the fierce idolaters with 
impunity. Some of them therefore left their 
country, and retired into Wales, or fled to the 
continent. Others ſubmitted to the conquerors, 
and purchaſed their lives by their freedom. In 
W (his univerſal defection, Alfred attempted in vain 
[to remind them of the duty they owed their coun- 
try and their king; but finding his remonſtran- 
ces ineffettual, he was obliged to give way to the 
wretched neceflity of the times. Accordingly re- 
linquiſhing the enſigns of his dignity, and diſ- 


1 2 miſſing 


hen it 
ſeize 
avag 
a gal | 
E ON 


uddet 


| 


ſudden, and a deſperate battle was fought, to 


E ſtationary force could reſiſt, nor no treaty could 


themſelves abandoned by Heaven, fince it thus - 
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miſſing his ſeryants, he dreſſed himſelf in the be. bo, 
bit of a peaſant, and lived for ſome time in the dit 
Houſe of an herdſman, who had been entruſted 


with the care of- his cattle. In this manner, re 
though abandoned by the world, and fearing an| twe 
enemy in every quarter, ſtill he reſolved to con. eve 
tinue in his country, to catch the lighteſt occa. gel 
ſions for bringing it relief. It is ſaid that, onel fire 
day, being commanded by the herdſman's wikl hac 
who was ignorant of the quality of her gueſt, to vel 


take care of ſome cakes which were baking by 
the fire, he happened to be trimming his bow Gur 
and arrows, and, neglecting the cakes, ſuffered 


them to burn, for which ſhe ſeverely upbraided er 
him for his negligence, and told him, that he the 
ſeemed always very well pleaſed to eat her warm my, 
cakes, though he paid no attention to the toaſting ali 
A... „5 0 
By degrees, Alfred, as he found the ſearch o all! 
the enemy become more remiſs, collected ſome nun 
of his retainers, ſays Hume, and retired into the ver 
centre of a bog, formed by the ſtagnating waten bt 
of the rivers Thone and Parret, in Somerſetſnire.] 1 
He here found two acres of firm ground; and the 
building a habitation on them, rendered himſelf van 
ſecure by its fortifications, and ſtill more by the ed 


unknown and inacceſſible roads which led to ih thei 
and by the foreſts and morafſes with which if 
was every way environed. This place he called 
Athelingay, 1. e. the Iſle of Nobles; and it nov 


bears the name of Athelney. He thence made 


frequent ſallies upon the Danes, who often felt * 2 
the vigour of his arm, but knew not from what 22 
quarter the blow came. He ſubſiſted himſelf andi worer 
his followers by the plunder which he acquired al ir 
he procured them conſolation by revenge; andi ; hes 
from ſmall ſucceſſes he opened their minds to 


3 hope, | 
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hope, that, notwithſtanding his preſent low con- 
dition, more important victories might at length 
attend his valour. | | | | 

Alfred lay concealed in Æthelingay near a 
twelvemonth, when the news of a proſperous 
event reached his ears, and called him to the 
field. Ubba the Dane, had ſpread devaſtation, 
fire, and ſlaughter, over Wales, and in his return 
had landed in Devonſhire, from twenty-three 
veſſels, and laid ſiege to the caſtle of Kinwith, 
at the mouth of the river Tau, into which Od- 
dune, earl of Devonſhire, with his followers, had 
previouſly thrown themſelves. Oddune, finding 
himſelf unable to ſuſtain a ſiege, and knowing 
the danger of ſurrendering to a perfididus ene- 
my, was reſolved, by one deſperate effort, to 


| ſword in hand. The propoſal was embraced by 
all his followers, while the Danes, ſecure in their 
numbers, and in their contempt of the enemy, 
were not only routed with great ſlaughter, but 
Ubba, their general, was ſlain *. | 

This victory once more reſtored courage to 
; the diſpirited Saxons; and Alfred, taking ad- 
imſellſſh vantage of their favourable diſpoſition, prepar- 


y theſch ed to animate them to a vigorous exertion of 
to it fl 


ich i them of the place of his retreat, and inſtructed 
called them to be ready with all their ſtrength at a mi- 


t noußg nute's warning. But none was found who would 


made | | 

n fel * In this ſally the Engliſh obtained poſſeſſion of the famous 
what £-afen, or Enchanted Standard, in which the Daves put great con- 

if fidence, It contained the figure of a raven, which had been inter- 

If and woven by the three ſiſters of Hinguar and Ubba, wich many magi- 
11red; BY al incantations. If this raven appeared to the Danes to clap its 
and Lines, they thought that their ſucceſs would be inevitable: but if 
, W it hung down its head; it was preſage of their defeat, Vide Chron, 
ids to sax. Afer, Abbas Ricval, Rapin, Hume. 


hope undertake 


ſally out and force his way through the beliegers, 


W their ſuperiority. He ſoon therefore apprized 
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undertake: to give intelligence of the forces and 
poſture of the enemy. Not knowing, therefore, 


a perſon in whom to confide, he undertook this 


dangerous taſk himſelf; In the imple dreſs of 
a ſhepherd, with an harp in his hands, he en- 


_ tered the Daniſh camp, tried all his arts to pleaſe, 


and was ſo much admired, that he was brought 


into the prefence of Guthrum, the Daniſh prince, 


with whom he remained ſome days. There he 


remarked the ſupine ſecurity of the Danes, their | 


contempt. of the Engliſh; their negligence in 


foraging and plundering; and their diffolute | 


waſting of ſuch ill-gotten booty. Having made | 
his obſervations, he returned to his retreat, and 
detaching proper emiſſaries among his ſubjects, 
appointed them to meet him in arms in the fo- 
reſt of Sel wood, a ſummons. which they gladly 

obeyed. | 


It was againſt the oc unguarded quarter of 


the enemy that Alfred made his moſt violent at- 
'tack, while the Danes, ſurpriſed to behold an | 


army of Engliſh, whom they conſidered as I 
totally ſubdued, made but a faint reſiſtance, | 


. notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of their number. | 


They were routed with great ſlaughter: and, 
* ſuch as eſcaped fled for refuge into a | 


AD. 976. fortified camp in the neighbourbood, yet, being | 


unprovided for a ſiege, in leſs than a fortnight | 
they were compelled to ſurrender at-diſcretion. | 
By the conqueror's permiſfion, thoſe who did 
not chuſe to embrace Chriſtianity embarked for 
Flanders under the command of Haſtings, one of 
their generals. Guthrum, their prince, became 
a convert, with thirty of his nobles, and the king | 


- himſelf anfivores for him at the font, giving him 


the name of nee and TRCENINg him as his 
adopted ſon. | | Obes 1: 26 fy 
Q 
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Of, che Danes who: had enliſted with Haſtings, 
a part retur ned, contrary to agreement, once 


more to tavage that country where they had 


been ſo mercifully ſpared, and landing on the 
coaſts of Kent, advanced towards Rocheſter, in 
hopes of ſurpriſing that city. They were ſoon, 
bowever, deterred from proceeding, by hearing 
that Alfred was upon his march to oppoſe them. 


That ſuch depredations might be prevented for 


the future, this monarch equipped a ſtrong fleet, 
with which be attacked and deftroyed ſixteen of 
their veſſels in the port of Harwich. There was 


now but thè port of London open to the inva- 


ders, and as that city was but weakly garriſoned, 
he ſoon reduced it to capitulation. Having aug 


mented its fortifications, and embelliſhed it with 


a number of new | edifices, he delivered it in 
charge to his fon-in-law, Ethelred, and thus ſe- 
cured the whole country from, foreign danger. 

Alfred had now attained the meridiau of glory; 
he poſſeſſed a greater extent of territory than 


had ever been enjoyed by any of his predeceſ- 


ſors; the kings of Wales did him homage for 
their poſſeſſions, the Northumbrians received 
a king of his appointing, and no enemy appeared 
to give him the leaſt apprehenſions, or excite an 


alarm. In this ſtate of proſperity and profound 


tranquillity, which laſted for twelve years, Alfred 
was diligently employed in cultivating the arts of 


peace, and in repairing the damages which the 
After rebuilding 
the rujned cities, which had been deſtroyed by the 
Danes, he eſtabliſhed a regular militia for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. He took care that all his 

ſubjects ſhould be armed and regiſtered ; he aſ- 
igned them a regular rotation of duty; a part 


kingdom had ſuſtained by war. 


was employed to cultivate the land, while others 
e | vere 


4 
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A. 353. chieftain, in 3 appeare 


and repulſed by the vigilance of Alfred, Eee he 


and two ſons made captives. Theſe experienced 
the king's clemency: he reſtored them to Haſtings, 
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were appointed to repel any ſudden invaſion 
from the enemy. He took care to provide a Bf mou 
naval force that was more than a match for the in. 
vaders, and trained his ſubjects as well in the 
praQtice of failing as of naval engagements. A 
fleet of an hundred and twenty ſhips of war was 
thus ſtationed along the coaſts; and being well | 
ſupplied with all things neceſſary, both for ſub- rour 
ſiſtence and war, it impreſſed the incurſive enemy Nutme 
with terror. Not but that there ſucceeded ſome | 
very formidable deſcents, which the king found 
it difficult to repreſs. Haſtings, the Daniſh were 

4 off the coaſt of | 
Kent with a fleet of three hundred and fifty ſail *; | 
and although his forces were vigorouſly oppoſed treat 


5 
| 


found means to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 
Bamflete, near the ifle of Canvey, in Eſſex. 
But he was not long ſettled there, when his gar- 
rifon was overpowered by a body of the citizens 
of London, with great ſlaughter, - and his wife | 


on condition that he ſhould depart the kingdom. 
Nor were the Eaſt- Anglian Danes, as well as the 
inſurgents of Northumberland, much more fuc- | 
ceſsful. Theſe broke into rebellion ; and, yield- | 
Ing to their favourite habits of depredation, em- | 
barked on board two hundred and forty veſſels, 
and appeared before Exeter. There, however, {Wnult 
they met a reception from Alfred, which they Wo hi 
did not expect, and were ſo diſcouraged, that care 
they put to ſea again without attempting any other ng d 
enterprize. A third body of piratical Danes were nd! 
even more unſucceſsful than either of the former. BWW he 
Great numbers of them, after the departure of Engl 
* Hume ſays 330 ſail, | | | barif 

HFaſtings, WF v« 
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mouth of the Thames, and having left a garriſon 
there, marched along the banks of the river till 
they came to Boddington, in the county of Glou- 
ceſter, where, being reinforced by a body of 
Welſhmen, they threw up entrenchments, and 
prepared for defence. There they were ſur- 
BS rounded by the king's forces, and reduced to the 


Wutmoſt extremity, After having eaten their 
me i horſes, and many of them periſhing with hunger, 
und they made a deſperate ſally, in which a number 
nilh were cut to pieces. Thoſe who eſcaped, being 
it of purſued by the vigilance of Alfred, were finally 
n 1 diſperſed, or totally deſtroyed. Nor did he 

e 


t he verity. Falling upon them while they were ex- 
n of Merciſing their ravages in the Weſt, he took twenty 
lex, of their ſhips; and having tried all the priſoners 
gar- Hat Wincheſter, he hanged them as pirates, the 
zens ommon enemies of mankind. 

wife Having by this vigilance and well-timed ſe- 


erity, given peace and total ſecurity to his ſub- 


ngs, Mects, his next care was to poliſh the country by 
om. Warts, as he had protected it by arms. He is 
the aid to have drawn up a body of laws; but thoſe 
fuc- Whwhich remain to this day under his name ſeem 


eld- to be only the laws already practiſed in the coun- 
em- try by his Saxon anceſtors, and to which, pro- 
Tels, Woably, he gave his ſanction. The trial by juries, 
nulcts, and fines for offences, by ſome aſcribed 
o him, are of a much more ancient date. The 
Fare of Alfred for the encouragement of learn- 
Ing did not a little tend to improve the morals 


yere end reſtrain the barbarous habits of the people. 
ner. When he came to the throne, he found the 
e of ngliſh ſunk into the groſſeſt ignorance and bar- 


vol. 1. ” of 


Haſtings, ſeized and fortified Shobury, at the | 


treat the Northumbrian freebooters with leſs ſe- 


gvariim, proceeding from the continued diſorders 
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of 'the government, and from the-ravages of the 
Danes. He himſelf complains, that, on his ac. 
ceſſion, he knew not one perſon ſouth of the 
Thames who could ſo much as interpret the 
Latin ſervice. To remedy this deficiency, he 
invited over the moſt celebrated ſcholars from 
all parts of Europe; he founded, or at leaſt re. 
eſtabliſhed, the univerſity of Oxford, and en- 
dowed it with many privileges. He gave, in 
his own example, the ſtrongeſt incentives to 
ſtudy. He uſually divided his time into three 
equal portions; one was given to ſleep, and the 


refection of the body, diet, and exerciſe; an. bro 
other to the diſpatch of buſineſs; and the third his 
to ſtudy and devotion *. He made a conſider. WWW na, 
able progreſs in the different ſtudies of gram. of 
mar, rhetoric, philoſophy, architecture, and cou 
geometry. He was an excellent hiſtorian, he un. Mof t. 
derſtood muſic, and was acknowledged to be the men 
beſt Saxon poet of the age. He left many works the 
behind him, many of which remain to this day, nis f 
He tranſlated the Paſtoral of Gregory I. Boetiui nam 
ae ee. and Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Hof t 
into the Saxon language. Senſible that his illite-· M qual 
rate ſubjefts were not much ſuſceptible of ſpe-·¶ tues 
. | | | 1 W his e 
As clocks and hour-glafles were not as yet introduced in era: 
England, Alfred, to ſupply the want of thoſe uſeful articles, and to fler 
meaſure time with exaCtneſs, cauſed circular lines, of various co. ern 
lours, to be marked upon wax- candles, that they might ſerve as 0 Natu 
many hour-lines. He ordered a certain quantity of wax to be madt gal 
into fx candles, each twelve inches long, with the diviſion of tlic quail 
inches marked ont diſtinctiy. Theſe being lighted one after ano- adva; 
ther, did orderly burn four hours a-piece, that is, every.three inches comp 
an hour, ſo that the whole ſix candles laſted exactly twenty-tou ; 
hours, the watching of which was committed to the keepers of his ing o 
chapel, whole office it was to put him in mind how each hour paſſed. MW taken 
See Spelman,—In order to prevent the wind from making theſe can · ¶ ¶ the 
dles burn unſteadily, it is faid, that he invented the expedient of en- * 
clefing chem in lanthorns. See Aſſer. Will. Malmeſ. Ingulf, & MM 3 
1 | bad ii 


culative 
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W culative inſtruction, he endeavoured to convey 
ac. his morality by parables and ſtories, and is ſaid 
f the BW to have tranflated from the Greek the. Fables of 
t the Aſop. Nor did he even neglect the more me- 
y, he chanical arts of life. Before his time, the ge- 
from nerality of the people chiefly made uſe of timber 
ſt re. in building. Alfred raiſed his palaces of brick, 

1 en- and the nobility by degrees began to imitate his 
„ in example. He introduced and encouraged ma- 
es to nufactures of all kinds, and no inventor or im- 
three ¶ prover of any ingenious art was ſuffered to go 
1 the BE unrewarded. Even the elegancies of life were 
; an- brought to him from the Mediterranean; and 
third his ſubjetts, by ſeeing theſe productions of the 
der. ¶ peaceful arts, were taught to reſpe& the virtues | 
ram. of juſtice and induſtry, by which alone they 
and BY could be procured. It was after a glorious reign 


e un. 
e the 
vorksf 
day. 
oetius 
ſtory, 
lite. 
ſpe· 


of twenty- nine years thus ſpent, in the advance- 


the vigour of his age and the full enjoyment of 
his faculties, an example to princes, and an or- 
nament to human nature. To give a character 
of this prince would only be to ſum up thoſe 
qualities which conſtitute perfection. Even vir- 
tues ſeemingly oppoſite, were happily blended in 


his diſpoſition ; perſevering, yet flexible ; mo- 


ed ina . | 8 
2 derate, yet enterpriling; juſt, yet merciful ; 
ous cb ſtern in command, yet gentle in converſation, 
ve as o Nature alſo, as if deſirous that ſuch admirable 


Ye madt 


| of th qualities of mind ſhould be ſet off to-the | 0 gong 
er ano- advantage, had beſtowed on him all bodily ac- 


inches i 100! igni ö - 
1 compliſhments, vigour, dignity, and an engag 


or ing open countenance. In ſhort, hiſtorians have 


paſſed WF taken ſuch delight in deſcribing the hero, that 


le car ey have totally omitted the mention of his 


t of en. | : 2 
ulf, K imaller errors, which doubtleſs he muſt have 


bad in conſequence of his humanity. 


lative | K 2 Alfred 
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ment of his ſubje&ts* happineſs, that he died in A. D. 502. 


68 


ſecond ſon, Edward, ſucceeded him on the 
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Alfred had, by his wife Ethelſwitha, the 
daughter of a Mercian earl, three ſons and three 
daughters. His eldeſt ſon, Edmund, died with. 
out iſſue, during his father's life-time. His 
third ſon, Ethelward, inherited his father's paſ. 
ſion for letters, and lived a private life. His 


throne, Rs | 


EDWARD THE ELDER. 


Epwanp was ſcarcely ſettled on the throne, WW > 
when his pretenſions were diſputed by Ethel. Wthrc 
wald, his couſin-german, who raiſed a large dee 


ro! 
Was 
Alfi 


party among the Northumbrians to eſpouſe hi; 
cauſe. At firſt his aims ſeemed to be favoured 
by fortune; but he was ſoon after killed in bat. 


tle, and his death thus freed Edward from hav: 
very dangerous competitor. Nevertheleſs, the favc 
death of their leader was not ſufficient to intim king 
date his turbulent adherents. During the wholeMepov: 
of this prince's reign, there were but few inter- mig] 
vals free from the attempts and inſurrections offWotlc: 
the Northumbrian rebels. Many were the bat. [oh 
tles he fought, and the viQtories he won; ſo that Haſſer 
though he might be deemed unequal to his fa. cent 
ther in the arts of peace, he did not fall ſhort of@thre: 
him in the military virtues, He built. ſeveraWſome 
caſtles, and fortified different cities. He reducedWhwho! 
Turketill, a Daniſh invader, and obliged hin the 
to retire with his followers. He ſubdued theWHwho 
Eaſt Angles, and acquired dominion over the coun 
Northumbrians "themſelves. He was aſſiſted incaſe 
the conqueſts by his fiſter, Ethelfleda *, thefMWnarcl 
widon 

* This princeſs, who had been reduced to extremity in child- bei | 50 . 

refuſed afterwards all commerce with her huſband; not from auſſi B lalinc 


weak ſuperſtition, as was common in that age, but becauſe the deem. 
ec] 
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„the Widow of Ethelbert, Earl of Mercia, who, after 
three ner huſband's death, retained the government of 
with. 

His 
pal. 

His 
1 the 


me whole kingdom to his obedience, and began 
is endeavours to promote the happineſs of his 


completion « of his deſigns, 


ATHELSTAN, 


zrone, 8 
{thel-| 
large 
ſe hi] 
oured 
1 bats| 


hrone, the illegitimacy of his birth not being then 
deemed a ſufficient. obſtacle to his inheriting the 
rown. To this prince, as to the former, there 
was ſome oppoſition made in the beginning. 
Alfred, a nobleman of his kindred, is ſaid to 


om ahave entered into a conſpiracy againſt him, in 
s, the favour of the legitimate ſons of the deceaſed 
mini king, who were yet too young to be capable of 
wholehgoverning themſclves. Whatever his attempts 


inter- 


night have been, he denied the charge, and 
ons of 


offered to clear himfelf of it by oath before pope 


e bat John The propoſal was accepted: and it is 
) hafter: d, that he had ſcarcely ſworn himſelf inno- 
nis fa-Wcent, when he fell into convulſions, and died 
,ort o®tree days after. This monarch received alſo 
everiſſſome diſturbance from the Northumbrian Danes, 
ducelEwhom he compelled to ſurrender; and reſenting 

d bim ehe conduct of Conſtantine, king of Scotland, 
d the who had given them aſſiſtance, he ravaged that 
er thehcountry with impunity, till at length he was ap- 
ted nfWpcaſed by the humble ſubmiſſions of that mo- 


narch. Theſe ſubmiſſions, however, being ex- 


ed all domeſtic occnpations unworthy of her maſculine and ambitious 


id-bel| ſpirit. She died, however, before her hrother EIward. See W ill. 
rom auh iaunct. Ma:th. Welt, Ingulf. Chron, Sax. 


ie deem - 
eil torted, 


that Province. Thus, after Edward had reduced 


people, he was prevented by death, from the 


6 


Natural ſon of Edward, ſucceeded to the A. D. 525. 
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in Northumberland, in which the Engliſh monarch 
Vas again victorious. After this ſucceſs, Athel. 


tranſlated into the Saxon language; and ſome 


A.D.941.0n the continent. He died at Glouceſter, after a 
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torted, were-infincere. Soon after Athelſtan had 
evacuated that kingdom, Conſtantine entered in. 
to a confederacy with a body of Daniſh pirates, 
and ſome Welch princes, who were jealous ofM 
Athelſtan's growing greatneſs. A deſperate bat. 
tle was fought near Brunanburg, or Brunſbury, 


{tan enjoyed his crown in tranquillity, and he is 
regarded as one of the ableſt and molt active of 
the Saxon kings. During his reign the Bible wa 


alliances alſo were formed by him with the princes 


reign of ſixteen years, and was fucceeded by huf 
brother, Edmund. | 


EDMUND. 


Epuu xp, like the reſt of his predeceſſors, met 
with diſturbance from the Northumbrians on hif 
acceſſion to the throne ; but his activity ſoon de- 
feated their attempts. The great end, therefore, 
which he aimed at, during his reign, was to curb 
the licentiouſneſs of this people, who offered to 
embrace Chriſtianity as an atonement for their 
offences. Among other {chemes for the benehit 
of the people, he was the firſt monarch who by 
law inſtituted capital puniſhments in England, 
Remarking, that fines and pecuniary multts were 


too gentle methods of treating robbers who wert 2 
in general men who had nothing to loſe, he enatt-}Worth 
ed, that, in gangs of robbers, when taken, the oldeſimpt. 
of them ſhould be condemned to the gallows.We ki 
This was reckoned a very ſevere law at the time o 


it was enacted; for, among our early anceſtor 
all 
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n had Wl! the penal laws were mild and merciful. The 
d in. eſentment this monarch bore to men in this def. 
rates, Wcrate way of living was the cauſe of his death. 
us of His virtues, abilities, wealth, and temperance; 


> bat. WSromiled him a long and happy reign; when, on 
bury, certain day, as he was folemnizing a feſtival at 
narch MP ucklekirk * in Glouceſterſhire, in 946, he re. A. D. 946. 
\ thel. Marked that Leolf, a notorious robber, whom he 
he is ad ſentenced to baniſhment, had yet the bold< 


zeſs to enter the hall where he was dining, and 
o fit at the table among the royal attendants. 
nraged at this inſolence, he commanded him to 
ave the room; but on his refuſing to obey, 
e king, whoſe temper was- naturally choleric, 
ew againſt him, and caught him by the hair. 
he ruthan giving way to rage alſo on his fide, 
Wrew a dagger, and lifting his arm, with a furious 
low ſtabbed the monarch to the heart, who fell 
own on the boſom of his murderer. The death 
f the aſſaſſin, who was inſtantly cut in pieces, 
as but a ſmall compenſation for the loſs of a 
ing, beloved by his e be and ee their 
eem. 


ive of 
le was if 

{ome 
rincesi8 
fter a 


by buf 


s, met 
on hi 
ON de- 
refore, 
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- their 


EDRED. 


Tur late king's ſons were too young to ſuc- 


benefi red him in the direction of fo difficult a govern . 
ho by ent as that of England; his brother Edred was 
gland Merefore appointed to ſucceed, and, like his pre- 
8 were eceſlors, this monarch found himſelf at the head 
o ven a rebellious and refractory people. The 
enatt-orthumbrian Danes, as uſual, made ſeveral at- 
> ol def mpts to thake off the Engliſh yoke; lo that 
allows e e was at laſt obliged to place garriſons ! in 
1e time 


ceſtors, It is now a Coall village, and is ; called Pack dmichs 


all | ; their 
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their moſt conſiderable towns, and to appoint ani by 
Engliſh governor over them, who might ſuppreß in 
their inſurrections on the firſt appearance. Abou 
this time (the monks, from being contented to 


govern in eccleſiaſtical matters, began to aſſume 


the direction in civil affairs; and, by artfully ma. 

naging the ſuperſtitions, and the fears of the | 
people, erected an authority that was not ſhaken £4 
off for ſeveral ſucceeding centuries. Edred ha bei 
blindly delivered over his conſcience to the guid. £4 
ance of Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, who me 
was afterwards canonized; and this man, under no: 


the appearance of ſanity, concealed the mol wh 


boundleſs ambition. The monks had hithero wh 
been a kind of ſecular prieſts, who, though they vic 
lived in communities, were neither ſeparated frou for 
the reſt of the world, nor ulelels to it. They his 
were often married; they were aſſiduouſly en up 
ployed in the education of youth, and ſubjed qua 
the commands of temporal ſuperiors. The ce. acc 
libacy, and the independency of the clergy, He 
being a meaſure that would contribute to . pric 
eſtabliſhment of the papal power in Europe, wall whc 
warmly recommended by the ſee of Rome to all him 
eccleſiaſtics in general, but to the monks in par eve 
ticular. The preſent favourable, opportunity o poſt 
fered of carrying this meaſure in England, arilinh T1 
from the ſuperſtitious character of Edred, anf the! 
the furious zeal of Dunſtan. Both lent it all bor 
the afſiſtance in their power; and the order oi defa 
Benedictine monks was eſtabliſhed under the i you! 
rection of Dunſtan. Edred implicitly ſubmittal mor 
to his directions both in church and ſtate ; an to v 
the kingdom was in a fair way of being turneqwl enti; 
into a papal province by this zealous eceleſiaſtiei he 
when he was checked in the midſt of his 1 | 4 w 

gs | 2 di that 
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nt an by the death of the king, who died of a quinſey, 
pprel WW in the tenth year of his reign. - 
bout e | 

ed to 

(ſumef] EDWY. 

y ma. + e | Z 
F the] Epwy, the ſon of Edmund, and nephew of 


taken Edred, aſcended the throne in 955, Edred's ſons A. D. 98s. 
d hai being infants, and conſequently unfit to govern. 

guid. BF Edwy was a prince of great perſonal accompliſh= 

, Who ments, and a martial diſpoſition. But he was 
under now come to the government of a kingdom, in 

mol which he had an enemy to contend with, againſt 

theruſ whom all military virtues could be of little ſer- 

1 they vice. Dunſtan, who had governed during the 

front former reign, was reſolved to remit nothing of 


They his authority in this; and Edwy, immediately 
y em. upon his acceſſion, found himſelf involved in a 
ect te quarrel with the monks, whoſe rage neither his 
he ce. accompliſhments nor his virtues could mitigate. 
gy, He ſeems to have been elected by the ſecular 
to the pricſts in oppoſition to the monks ; fo that their 
e, Wu whole body, arid Dunſtan at their head, purſued 
to ali him with implacable animoſity while living, and 
in par even endeavoured to brand his character to 
ity o poſterity. a e | 
ari{in This Dunſtan, who makes a greater figure in 


d, ani 
it a 
der of 


thele times than even kings themſelves, was 
born of noble parents, in the Weſt ; but being 
defamed as a man of licentious manners, in his 
the d youth, he betook himſelf to the auſterities of a 
mitte monaſtic life, either to atone for his faults, or 
> ; an to vindicate his reputation. He ſecluded himſelf 
turned entirely from the world, in a cell ſo ſmall, that 
ſiaſtic i he could neither ſtand erect, nor lie along in it. 
carecrW It was in this retreat of conſtant mortification, 
db chat his zeal grew furious, and his fancy teemed 
VOL, 1. fo * with 
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of the Atmicnty, and appeared at court with an 


was conferred by man, but his allowed by Heaven 


very day of his coronation. There was a lady of 
made a ſtrong impreſſion on this young monarch's 


. trary to the advice 
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with viſions of the moſt extravagant nature. Hig | 
ſuppoſed illuminations were frequent; his tempt. | 
ations ſtrong, but he always reſiſted with bravery, | 
The devil, it was faid, one day paid him a viſit nf 
the ſhape of a fine young woman ; but Dunſtan, 
knowing the deceit, and provoked at his importu. 
nity, feized him by the nofe with a pair of red. iſ 
hot pincers, as he put his head into the cell, and 
he held them there, till the malignant ſpirit made 
the whole neighbourhood reſound with his bel. 
lowings. Nothing was fo abſurd, but what the 
monks were ready to propagate in favour of their 
feet, Crucifixes, altars, and even horſes, were 
heard to harangue in their defence againſt the fe. 
eular clergy. Theſe miracles, backed by their 
ſtronger affertions, prevailed with the people. 
Dunſtan was conſidered as the pecuhar favourite 


authority greater than that of kings; fince their's 


welf. Being poſſeſſed of fo much power, it may | 
be eaſily ſuppoſed that Edwy could make but a 
feeble reſiſtance ; and, that his firſt fault was like» 
ly to be attended with the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quences. The monk found or made one on the 


the royal blood, named Elgiva, whoſe beauty had 


heart. He had even.ventured to marry her, con- 
of his counſellors, as fhe was 

within the degrees of affinity prohibited by the 
canon law. On the day of his coronation, while 
his nobility were giving a looſe to the more noily 
pleaſures of wine and feftivity in the great hall, 
Edwy retired to his wife's apartment: where, in 
company with her mother, he enjoyed the more 
pleafing fatisfaQtion of her converſation. Dunſtan 
FE - = = n 
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His | no ſooner perceived his abſence than, con jectur- 


emp. ing the reaſon, he, taking with him Odo, arch- 
very, piſhop of Canterbury, ruſhed: furiouſly into the 
iſit in {ſapariment, and upbraiding him with all the bittet- 
nſtan, ness of eccleſiaſtical rancour, dragged him forth 


)ortu. 


' red. the queen the moſt opprobrious epithet that can 


„ and Bc applied to her ſex. Dunſtan, it feems was not 
made IN without his enemies; for the king was adviſed to 
s bel. puniſh this inſult, by ordering him to account for 
at the ine money with which he had been entruſted 


their 


were inonk refuſed to give in; wherefore, he was de- 


he fe. prived of all the ecclefiaſtieal and civil emolu- 
their ments of which he had been in poſſeſſion, and 

-ople. Npaniſhed the kingdom. His exile only ſerved to 

ourite Hincreaſe the reputation of his ſanctity among the 


ith an 
their's 
eaven 
t may 
but a 
like 
onſe- 
n the 
dy of 

y bad WW 
arch's 
con- 
E Was 


eople; and archbiſhop Odo was ſo far tranſported 
ich the fpirit of the party, that he pronounced 
Wa divorce between Edwy and Elgiva. Eecleſiaſti- 
al cenſures were then attended with the moſt 
ormidable effects. The king could no longer 
reliſt the indignation of the church, but conſented 
Wo ſurrender his beautiful wife to its fury. Ac- 
ordingly, Odo ſent into the palace a party of 
loldiers, who ſeized the queen; and, by his or- 
ders, branded her in the face with an hot iron. 
Not contented with this. cruel vengeance, they 
arried her by force into Ireland, and there com- 
manded her to remain in perpetual exile. This 


y the njunction, however, was too diſtreſſing for that 
while faithful woman to comply with ; for being cured. 
noily f her wound, and having obliterated the marks 
t hall, Which had been made to deface her beauty, ſhe 


re; in 
more 
inſtan 

n 


nce more ventured to return to the king, whom 
he {till regarded as her huſband ; but misfortune 
till continued to purſue her, and ſhe was taken 

| L 2 priſoner 


in the moſt outrageous manner, and beſtowed on 


during the laſt reign. This account the haughty 


75 
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4 Epo AR being placed on the throne by the Phe | 


death, in order to ſatiate their vengeance. By 


againſt Edwy became almoſt general; and that it 


happened ſoon after, freed his enemies from al 


cry at that time; and Edgar, chiming in with the 
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priſoner by a party whom the archbiſhop had ap. 
pointed to intercept her. Nothing but her death 
could now give ſecurity to Odo and the monks; Miei? 
and theſe humble diſciples of Chriſt, plotted, ard har 
cauſed to be put in execution, a moſt cruel Murr 


their direction ſhe was hamſtringed ; and expired id. 
a few days afterwards in the moſt excruciating Wow 
torments. In the mean time, a ſecret revolt 


might not be doubted at whole inſtigation this 
revolt was undertaken, Dunſtan returned to Eng. 
land, and put himſelf at the head of the party, bey 
The malcontents at laſt prccceded to open re- Hane 
bellion ; and having placed Edgar, the king's hat 
younger brother, a boy of about thirteen years of es 
age, at their head, they ſoon put him in poſſeſſion ec. 
of all the northern parts of the kingdom. Edwy'sMWW1:s 
power, and the number of his adherents every rea 
day declining, he was at laſt obliged to conſent un, 
a partition of the kingdom; but his death which er 


ng 


further inquietude, and gave Edgar peaceabe hob 
poſſeſſion of the government. 


ED GAR. Nen. 


influence of the monks, affected to be entirely 
guided by their directions in all his ſucceeding ate] 
tranſactions. There has ever been ſome popular 
cry, ſome darling prejudice amongſt the Engliſni 20% 
and he, who has taken the advantage of it, ha temp 
always found it of excellent aſſiſtance to his g- 
vernment. The ſanttity of the monks was the 


people. 


* 
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d ap. Mþcople, at once promoted their happineſs, and 
death Mis own glory. Few Engliſh monarchs have 
onks; Meigned with more fortune, or more ſplendor. 
„ ard han he. He not only quieted all domeſtic in- 


urreftions, but repreſſed all foreign invaſions; 
Did bis power was lo well eſtabliſhed, and fo 
iel) extended, that he is ſaid to have been 
owed in his barge by eight tributary kings up- 
In the river Dee. The monks, whom he pro- 
oted, are loud in his praiſe; and yet, the ex- 
ample of his continence was no way correſpond- 


lating 
revolt 
that it 
1 this 


Eng. ng with that chaſtity and forbearance on which 
party, bey chiefly founded their ſuperior pretenſions to 
en re-Hanctiiy. It is indeed ſomewhat extraordinary, 
king's hat one ſhould have been extolled for his vir- 


Dees by the monks, whoſe irregularities were fo 
Wpcculiarly oppoſite to the tenets they enforced. 


ars of 
efſfion 


dwy'sMWHis firſt tranſgreffion of this kind was, the 
every {reaking into a convent, carrying off Editha, a 
ent eo un, by force, and even commuting violence on 
which er perſon. For this att of ſacrilege and harba- 


ity, no other penance was enjoined than that he 
} wuld abſtain from wearing his crown for ſeven 
Pears. As for the lady herſelf, he was permitted 
Wo continue his intercourſe with her without ſcan- 
Wal. There was another miſtreſs of Edgar's, 
Hamed Elfleda the Fair, with whom he formed a 
Fconnettion, by a kind of accident. For being at 
y the Phe houſe of one of his nobles, and fixing his 
tirelyMWſiicctions on the nobleman's daughter, he pri- 
eding Fvately requeſted that the young lady ſhould paſs 
ppularſWat very night with him. The lady's mother 
gliſh; knowing his power, and the impetuoſity of his 
it, haſWheemper, prevailed upon her daughter ſeemingly 
is go. No comply with his requeſt; but, in the mean time, 
as theſWubititured a beautiful domeſtic in the young 
th thelady's place. In the morning, when the king 
eople - perceived 
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till his marriage with Elfrida. The ſtory of this 
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| 
| 
| 


ied the deceit, inſtead of * diſpleaſedf 
at 055 Hp he expreſſed pleaſure in theff 
adventure ; and transferring his love to Elfleda, a [ 
the damſel was called, ſhe became his favourite 
miſtreſs, and maintained an aſcendency over hin 


lady is too remarkable to be paſſed over in ſilence, 

Edgar had long heard of the beauty of a young 
lady, whoſe name was Elfrida, daughter to Olga 
earl of Devonſhire; but unwilling to credit 
common fame in this particular, he ſent Ethel. 
wald, his favourite friend, to fee, and inform him, 
if Elfrida was indeed that incomparable woman] 
report had deſcribed her. Ethel wald arriving a 
the earl's, had no ſooner caſt his eyes upon that 
nobleman's daughter than he became deſperat:«ſ 
ly enamoured of her himſelf. Such was the vio. 
lence of his paſſion, that, forgetting his maſter's 
intentions, he ſolicited only his own intereſts, 
and demanded for himſelf the beautiful Elfrid 
from her father in marriage. The favourite of a 
king was not likely to find a refuſal ; the catl 
gave his conſent, and their nuptials were perform. 
ed in private. Upon his return to court, which 
was ſhortly after, he aſſured the king, that her 
riches alone, and her high quality, had been the 
cauſe of her admiration, and he appeared amazed 
how the world could talk ſo much, and ſo unjuſt 


ly of her charms. The king was ſatisfied, and no p 
longer felt any curioſity, while Ethelwald ſecretly d CO 
triumphed in his addreſs. When he had, bye 
this deceit, weaned the king from his purpoſe, oe 
he took an opportunity, after ſome time of turn- Mat! 
ing the converſation on Elfrida, repreſenting, jan 
that though the fortune of the earl of Devon- Heng 
ſhire's daughter would be a trifle to a king, yet . 

he 


it would be an immenſe acquiſition to a needy i 
ſubject. 


N 
| 
* | 
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leaſed pjekt. He, therefore, humbly entreated per- 
in the ion to pay his addreſſes to her, as ſhe was the 


eda, as cheſt heireſs in the kingdom. A requeſt ſo 
Ourite emingly reaſonable, was readily complied with; 
er hin thelwald returned to his wife, and their nuptials 
of the ere ſolemnized in public. His greateſt care, 
lence. Nowever, was employed in keeping her from 
young ourt; and he took every precaution, to prevent 
Olga, er appearing before a king fo ſuſceptible of love, 


hile ſhe was ſo capable of aſpiring that paſſion. 
But it was impoſſible to keep his treachery 
png concealed. Favourites are never without 


credit 
Ethel. 


n him, 


voman rivate enemies, who watch every opportunity 
ing uk riſing upon their ruin. Edgar was ſoon in- 
n that {WWormed of the whole tranſattion ; but diffembling 
erat: {Wis reſentment, he took occaſion to viſit that part 
e vio. f the country, where this miracle of beauty was 
aſter's {WW tained, accompanied by Ethelwald, who re- 
ereſts, Mectantly attended him thither. Upon coming 


ear the lady's hahitation, he told him, that he 


;Ifrida 
e of ad a curiolity to ſee his wife, of whom he had 


e carlrmerly heard fo much, and defired to be intro- 
form. Nuced as his acquaintance. Ethelwald, thunder- 
which ruck at the propoſal, did all in his power, but in 
at her Hain, to diſſuade him. All he could obtain, was 


ermiſſion to ga before, on pretence of preparing 
dr the king's reception. On his arrival, he fell 


njuſt- his wife's feet, confeſſing what he had done to 
nd no e poſſeſſed of her charms, and conjuring her 
cretly WW conceal, as much as poſſible, her bcauty from 
d, by ie king, who was but too ſuſceptible of its 
rpoſe, Mwer. Elfrida, little obliged to him for a paſſion 


Wat had deprived her of a crown, promiſed com- 


turn. 
nting, W1ance ; but, prompted. either by vanity, or re- 
evon-Henge, adorned her perſon with the moſt exquiſite 


t, and called up all her beauty on the occaſion. 
le event anſwered her expectations; the king 
| | | | ED 
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no fooner ſaw, than he loved her, and was inſtan, | pur 
ly reſolved to obtain her. The better to effeſ that 
his intentions, he concealed his paſſion from the 


ex 
huſband, and took leave with a ſeeming in differ 10 
ence; but his revenge was not the leſs certau and 
and fatal. Ethelwald was ſome time after ſen rect 
into Northumberland, upon pretence of urge in a 
affairs; but the unfortunate earl never performeſ whi 
his journey; for he was found murdered in van 
wood“ by the way. Some ſay, he was ſtabbed H eſta 
the king's own hand; others, that he only com. In. 
manded the aſſaſſination; however this be, Elfriſ that 
was invited ſoon after to court, by the king's o grat 
order, and their nuptials were performed with t for 
_ uſual ſolemnity. Thus the murder of Echelwa pio. 
ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, to be accounted for. live 
The order of the Benedictine monks was intro on 
duced in the reign of Edgar, by the intrigues Rl cate 
Dunſtan ; and in order to complete the greiuſe 
work of placing this new order in all the convenij con 
Edgar ſummoned a general council of the p pov 
lates, and the heads of the religious orders. H fror 
here inveighed againſt the diſſolute lives of uM gin« 
ſecular clergy ; the ſmallneſs of their tonſur and 
which, it is probable, maintained no longer a cur: 
reſemblance to the crown of thorns ; their negl long 
gence in attending the exerciſe of their function thei 
their mixing with the laity in the pleaſures d E 
gaming, hunting, dancing, and ſinging; and thei we 
openly living with concubines, by which it rem 
commonly ſuppoſed he meant their wives. H opp 
then turned himſelf to Dunſtan the primate ; an of | 
in the name of Edred, whom he ſuppoſed to loo viſit 
down from heaven with indignation againſt to {: 
thoſe enormities, addreſſed him to the follow port 
| and 
Harewood Foreſt, the 


purport S v 


urs rox or ENGLAND: 81 
ſta | 


purport : « It was by your advice, O Dunſtan, 
effeh 


that I founded monaſteries, built churches, and 


2m tex pended my treaſure in the ſupport of religion 
differ and religious houſes. You were my counſellor 
certain and aſſiſtant in all my ſchemes : you were the di- 
er ſen rector of my conſcience : to you I was obedient 


urgen in all things. When did you call for ſupplies, 

orme( which 1 refuſed you? Was my affiſtance ever 

1 in wanting to the poor? Did I deny ſupport and 

bed wi cftabliſhments to the clergy and convents? Did 

com. 1 not hearken to your inſtructions, who told me 

Akrich that theſe charities were, of all others, the moſt 

's ov grateful tomy Maxx, and fixed a perpetual fund 

ith the for the ſupport of religion? And are all our 

ewa pious endeavours now fruſtrated by the diſſolute 


for. 
intro. 
Tues d 
greuß 
wem 
e pr. 


lives of the prieſts? Not that I throw any blame 
on you: you have reaſoned, beſought, incul- 
cated, inveighed : but it now behoves you to 
uſe ſharper and more vigorous remedies ; and 
conjoining your ſpiritual authority with the civil 
power, to purge effectually the temple of Gop 
. HIRE from thieves and intruders.” It is eaſy to ima- 
of W gine, that this harangue had the deſired effect; 
nue and that, when the king and prelates thus con- 
er au curred with the popular prejudices, it was not 
negl long before the monks prevailed, and eſtabliſhed 
ion their new diſcipline in almoſt all the convents. 
res 088 Before we conclude an account of this reign, 
d then ve muſt mention two circumſtances, which are 
h it of remarked by hiſtorians, and then advert to the 


HEB oppoſite characters given of him. The reputation 
: ; and of Edgar allured a great number of foreigners to 
o loot viſit his court; and he gave them encouragement . 
nit ag to ſettle in England. We are told that they im- 


ow ported all the vices of their reſpettive countries, 
and contributed to corrupt the ſimple manners of 
che natives: but as this ſimplicity of manners, ſo 
rpor ln vor. . N | highly, 


8 
* 
of 
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bighly and often ſo injudiciouſſy extolled, did na 


_ preſerve them from barbarity and treachery, the 
* greateſt of all vices, and the moſt incident to x 


rude uncultivated people, we ought perhaps tif 
deem their acquaintance with foreigners rather an 
advantage; as it tended to enlarge their views if 
and to cure them of thoſe illiberal prejudices and 
ruſtic manners to which iflanders are often ſubjet, 

Another remarkable incident of this reign wa 


"the extirpation of wolves from England. This 


advantage was attained: by the induſtrious polic 


of Edgar. He took great pains in hunting and 


purſuing thoſe ravenous animals; and when he 


found that all that eſcaped him had taken 


ſhelter in the mountains and foreſts of Wales, he 
changed the tribute of money impoſed on the 
Welſh princes by Athelſtan, his predeceſſor, in. 


to an annual tribute of three hundred heads of 


wolves ; which produced ſuch diligence in hunt, 
ing them, that the animal has been no more ſeen 
in this lend. | 
A monk, writing in the praiſe of Edgar, makes 
no. ſeruple to, aſſert, that he was to the. Engliſk 
what Romulus was to the Romans, Cyrus to the 


Perſians, Alexander to the Macedonians, Arſaces 


to the Parthians, and Charlemagne to, the French, 
Such was the ſtrained encomium of thoſe who 
received advantages from his villainy : but after- 
ages, leſs prepoſſeſſed in his favour, have ranked MW 
him among more ſuitable company in a much 
lower claſs. Very TI hiſtorians have taken 


him from the liſt of ſaints, whither the monks, 


his flatterers, have placed him, and have not he- 

Gtated to reckon, him among the number of the 

vileſt of princes. Thus Burnet, an author of good 

repute and e in the Preface t6 his Hiſtory 

of the Reformation, places him in the ſame _ 
| ; W 
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m Brunichild and Irene. When the almoſt 
unparalleled ſanctity of Editha, the daughter of 
Edgar, was mentioned to Canute the Great, he 
aid, he could never believe it was poſſible for 
tte daughter of fo wicked a father to be à faint, 


iews METheſe oppoſite accounts make us ſuſpeR; that the 
s and monks have paſſed over the faults of their mo- 
bject March, and that they have only related his virtues. 
1 Was dgar died, after a reign of ſixteen years, in the 
This WMhirty-third year of his age, being ſucceeded by 
is fon, Edward, whom he had by his firſt mar- 


Fiege“, with the daughter of carl Ordmer, 


taken : | | | 3 

S, be EDWARD THE MARTYR. © N 
n the 2 | = 1 

r, in- Edward, ſurnamed the MAR TYR; was made A. D. 937. 
ds of ing by the intereſt of the monks, and lived but 
hunt, our years after his aceeſſion. In his reign there 

: ſeen nothing remarkable, if we except his tragical 


nd memotable end. Though this young monarch 
ad been, from the beginning, oppoſed by Elfrida, 
Wis ſtepmother, who ſeems to have united the 
treateſt deformity of mind with the higheſt graces 


riaces f perſon ; yet he ever ſhewed her marks of the 
ench, rongeſt regard, and even expreſſed, on all ocra- 
Who Pons, the moſt tender affection for her fon, his 
after-Hrother. However, hunting one day near Corfe- 


Waſtle, where Elffida reſided, he thought it his 
ity to pay her a vilit; although he was not at- 


taken ended by any of his retinue. There deſiring ſome 
onks, quor to be brought him, as he was thirſty, while 
t he- We was yet holding the cup to his head, one of 
ff " lirida's domeſtics, inſtructed for that purpoſe, 
og os 

ion The legality of which, according to ſome hiſtorians, is very 


ubtful, 
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natural aſſiſtance, were rendered incapable of de. 


with the Joſs of blood, he fell from the ſaddle, and | 
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Rabbed'bim in the back. Thee king, finding bin 
ſelf wounded, put ſpurs to his horſe; but, fainting 


his foot ſticking in the ſtirrup, he was dragged 
along by his horſe till he expired. Being tracke 
by the blood, his body was found, and privately 
interred at Wareham by his ſervants *. 


ETHELRED II. 


Was the fon of Edgar and Elfrida : He wal 
weak and irreſolute, and incapable of governing 
the kingdom, or providing for its ſafety. After 
a train of diſſentions, follies, and vices, which'ſcen 
to have marked ſome of the former reigns, it i 
not ſurpriſing that the country was weakened; 
and the people, taught to rely entirely on preter. 


E* 
2 
— 


fending themſelves. During this period, ther Ola 


fore, their old and terrible enemies, the Dane up t 


who ſeem not to be loaded with, the ſame accu of fi 
mulation of vice and folly, were daily gaining retu 
ground. The weakneſs and the inexperience of Eng! 
Ethelred appeared to give a favourable opportu-W and 
nity for renewing their depredations; and accord. inter 


ingly they landed on ſeveral parts of the co T 
ſpreading their uſual terror and devaſtation. T dep! 
Engliſh, ill-provided to oppoſe ſuch an enemy, viſto 
made but a feeble reſiſtance, endeavouring, . the « 


treachery, or ſubmiſſion, to avert the ſtorm the vour 
had not ſpirit to oppoſe. | 


A. D. 993. The northern invaders, now well acquainted vant: 


with the defenceleſs condition of England, made intan 


* The youth and innocence of Edward, with his tragical death peop 
begat ſuch compaſſion among the people, that they unagined mirac twen 
were wrought at his tomb, Vide Hume, chap, ii. | 

| a Po- 


Wo 
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a powerful deſcent, under the command of Sweyn 


| 
! 
king of Denmark, and Olave king of Norway, 


„ And Y who, failing up the Humber, committed on all 
igged | ſides their deſtructive ravages. The Engliſh op- 
xckel MR poſed them with a formidable army, but were 


repulſed with great ſlaughter. The Danes, en- 
couraged by this ſucceſs, marched boldly into 
the heart of the kingdom, filling all places with 
the marks of horrid cruelty. Ethelred had, up- 
on a former invaſion of the pirates, bought them 
| Joff with money, and he now reſolved to put the 
e v 


W ſame expedient in practice once more. He ſent 
ning ambaſſadors, therefore, to the two kings, and 
After offered them ſubſiſtence and tribute, provided 
ven they would reſtrain their ravages and depart the 


5 it 1 
ned; 


kingdom. It has often been remarked, that 
buying off an invaſion only ſerves to ftrengthen 


retet. ¶ the enemy, and to invite a repetition of hoſtihties ; 
of de. ſuch it happened upon this occaſion : Sweyn and 
there, Olave agreed to the terms, and peaceably took 
ane, up their quarters at Southampton, where the ſum 


accu · ¶ of fixteen thouſand pounds was paid them. Olave 


aining returned to his native country, and never infeſted 
ice o England more; but Sweyn was leſs ſcrupulous, 
zortu-W and the compoſition with him gave but a ſhort 
cori | 


interval to 1 of the Engliſh. 


coal, The Engliſh now found their ſituation truly A. p. 998. 
T be deplorable. The weakneſs of the king, the di- * 
nem viſions of the nobility, the treachery of ſome, and 
g, by the cowardice of others, fruſtrated all their endea- 
a the) vours for mutual defence. The Danes, ever in- 
| formed of their ſituation, and ready to take ad- 
aintedM8 vantage of it, appeared a ſhort time after the late 
made infamous compoſition upon the Engliſh ſhore, 
and riſing in their demands, in proportion to the 
gs: people's incapacity to oppoſe, now demanded 


| twenty-four thouſand pounds more, This ſum 
= BW they 


86 


prove their deſire for freſh exaftions. But they 
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they alſo received; and this only ferved to im. 


on had a material cauſe of reſentment give iſ 
them, by which the infraction of the ſtipulated M 
treaty became neceſſary, The Danes, as hath 
been already obſerved, had made ſeveral ſettle. 
ments, for many years before, in different parts 
of the kingdom. There, without mixing wit 
the natives, they ſtill maintained a peaceable cor. 
reſpondence and connexion among them, Theit 
military ſuperiority was generally acknowledged 
by all; and pe kings of England, had been ac. 
cuſtomed to keep in pay bodies of Dam troopy 
whom they quartered in different parts of the 
country. Theſe mercenaries had attained to ſuch 
an height of luxury, according to the old Engliſh 
writers, that they combed their hair once a day; 
bathed themſelves once a week; and, by thele 
arts, then eſteemed effeminate, had rendered 
themſelves ſo agreeable to the fair ſex, that they 
debauched the wives and daughters of the Engliſh, 
and had diſhonoured many families. To thoſe 
inſults were added the treachery of their conduR 
upon every threatened invaſion, as they {till new. 
ed their attachment to their own countrymen 
againſt thoſe among whom they were permitted 
to reſide. Theſe were motives ſufficient, in that 
barbarous age, for a general maſſacre ; and Ethel 
red, by a policy incident to weak princes, em-] 


athed 1 
peat t 
aſſacre 
netitie 
tween 
dt ſatia 
ns, ] 
d earl 
Edric 
er ſee 
is unk 
rder 1 
n.— 1 
The u 
jent h 
ſole i 
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braced the cruel reſolution of putting them all to ka 
the ſword. This plot was carried on with ſuch pp 
ſecrecy, that it was executed in one day, and {Phe 
all the Danes in England were deſtroyed without ¶ r po, 
mercy “. But this maſſacre, ſo perfidious in the f d 
| | contriving MW. © 

* © Secret orders were diſpatched to commerice the execution every es on 


where on the ſame day; and the feſtival of St. Brice, which fell on 
a Sunday, [Nov. 13, 1002,] the day on which the Danes _— | 
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ms eontriving, and ſo cruel in the execution, inſtead 
they of ending the long miſeries of the people, only 
"Vl prepared the way for greater calamities, | 

atel WF While the Engliſh were congratulating each 


hath 
titles 
Parts 
with 
core 
[ heit 
doed 


1 aG 


pther upon their late deliverance from an invete- 
Jie enemy, Sweyn, king of Denmark, who had 
een informed of their treacherous cruelties, ap- 
xeared off the weſtern coaſts with a large fleet, 
Wncditating ſlaughter, and furious with revenge. 
The Engliſh vainly attempted to ſummon their 
Worces together; treachery and cowardice ſtill 
perated, to diſpirit their troops or to diſſipate 


72 hem. To theſe miſeries were added a dreadful 
| Ns amine, partly from the bad ſeaſons, and partly 
aglſ om the decay of agriculture, They ſuppoſed 
| day, Withed themſelves, was choſen for that purpoſe. It is needleſs ta 
theſe peat the accounts tranſmitted concerning the barbarity of this 
dered aſſacre: the rage of the populace, excited by fo many injuries, 

nAifed by authority, and ſtimulated by. example, diſtinguiſhed not 
they tween innocence and guilt, ſpared neither ſex nor age, and was 
glith , t ſatiated without the tortures as well as death of the unhappy vic- 
thoſt ns, Even Gunilda, ſiſter to the king of Denmark, who had mar» 


d earl Paling, and had embraced Chriſtianity, was, by the advice 


ndug Edric, carl of Wilts, ſeized and condemned to death by Ethelred, 

ſhews r ſceing ber huſband and children butchered before her face. 
is unhappy princeſs foretold, in the agonies of deſpair, that ber 

y men rder would ſoon be avenged by the total ruin of the Engliſh na- 

aitted BW.” Hume, ch. iii, —This prophecy was ſhortly after fulfilled. 

1 that be univerſality. of this maſſacre is ſpoken of by almoſt all the 


ent hiſtorians ; hut when we conſider that the Danes were almoſt 
lole inhabitants of the kingdoms of Northumberland and Eaſt 
jolia, and very numerous in Mercia, this repreſentation of the 
ter appears very doubtful, Great reſiſtance mult have been made, 
violent wars enſued; which was not the caſe, Wallipgford, 
o ſupports this latter opinion, muſt therefore be admitted as the 


hel | 
„ em- 
all to 
1 ſuch} 


and partial hiſtorian in this cireumſtance, We are told, that the 
4 d Lurdane, ¶ Lord Dane, ) for an idle lazy fellow, who lives at 
ithout er people's expence, came from the conduct of the Danes, who were 
in the {© death. But the Engliſh princes had been entirely maſters for 
wt” tal generations; and only ſupported a military corps of that na- 
Ving, . it (ems. probable, therefore, ſays Hume, that it was theſe 


on every Mues only that were put to death, 
h fell on | 
; uſually 


bathed 


that 
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| 
| 

that the Daniſh devaſtations would be retarded hy Wd: 
the payment of thirty thouſand pounds, which of 
A.D.1coj. the invaders agreed to accept; but this, as in i hi 
the former caſes, afforded but a temporary e 
lief. For a while they placed ſome hopes in 2M 

powerful navy, which they found means to equip; 
but this was ſoon divided and diſperſed, withouf 
doing them any ſervice. Nothing, therefore,”noy 
remained, but their ſuffering the juſt indignatia 
of the conqueror, and undergoing all the evils tha 
war, inflamed by revenge, could inflict. Durin 
this period, a general conſternation, togethe 
with a mutual diffidence and diſſenſion, prevailed 
Ceflations from theſe calamities were purchaſe 
one after another, by immenſe ſums *; but as they 
afforded a ſhort alleviation of the common diſtrel 
at laſt no other reſource remained than that o | 
ſubmitting to the Daniſh monarch, of ſweari the. 
allegiance to him, and giving hoſtages as pledge 

A.D.1013-of ſincerity. Ethelred was obliged to fly int 
| Normandy, and the whole country thus cant 
under the power of Sweyn, his victorious rival. but 


I 


A. D. 104. The death of Sweyn, which happened at Gain 


! 
| 
! 


borough about ſix weeks after, ſeemed to offer 
favourable opportunity of once more reſtorug 
Ethelred to the throne, and his ſubjects to thenf 
liberties. Accordingly he ſeized it with avidity 
hut his miſcondutts were incurable, and his in 
dolence, credulity, and cowardice, obſtrutted ere 
ſucceſs. At length, after having ſeen the greatel 
part of the kingdom ſeized by the inſulting ene 
my, after refuſing to head his troops to oppoſ peace 
them, he retired to London, where he ended u 
inglorious reign of thirty-five years by a natur 


® One of which amounted to 48,0001, Hume, ch. Ill. Upon 


deatt 


— 


| 
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led bi death, leaving behind him two ſons “, the eldeſt 
which of whom, Edmund, ſucceeded to his crown and 
s in al | bis misfortunes. , . 

ry rel | 

S m | T0 

equi; EDMUND IRONSIDE. 


vithout 
e, nov 


Eur, received the ſurname of IRons1Ds, 


nation from his hardy oppoſition to the enemy; but this 
ils tha oppoſition ſeemed as ineffeQual to reſtore the 
Durin happineſs of his country, as it was to continue 
»getha | him in the poſſeſſion of the throne. He was op- 
vaileißg poſed by one of the moſt powerful and vigilant 
chase monarchs then in Europe; for Canute, after- 
as the wards ſurnamed the Great, ſucceeded Sweyn as 
liſtreh king of Denmark, and alſo as general of the Da- 


that 088 niſh forces in, England. The conteſt between 
v earl theſe two monarchs was therefore managed with 


pledge great obſtinacy and perſeverance; the firſt battle 
ily ina that was fought appeared undecifive; a ſecond 
hr followed, in which the Danes were victorious; 
rival. 


but Edmund ſtill having intereſt enough to bring 
a third army into the field, the Daniſh and Fn- 
Igliſh nobility, equally harraſſed by theſe convul- 

ſions, obliged their kings to come to a compro- 


GainlY 


offer! | 


to the miſe, and to divide the kingdom between them 


by treaty. Canute reſerved to himſelf the 
northern parts of the kingdom, the fouthern parts 
were left to Edmund; but this prince being mur- 


Wchamberlains, at Oxford, Canute was left in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom. 


fe left two ſons by his firſt marriage, Edmund, who ſucceeded 
dim, and Elwy, whom Canute afterwards murdered His two 


upon Ethelred's death, conveyed into Normandy by queen Emma. 


dered about a month after the treaty by his two 


ſons by the ſecond marriage, Alfred an Edward, were immedintely, ' 


vor. tc 8  _  CANUIE 
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CANUTE THE GREAT. 


CanvurTE, though he had gratified his amhi. 
tion, in obtaining poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, 
yet was obliged at firſt to make ſome mortifying 
conceſſions; and, in order to gain the affeQtion 
of the nobility, he „„ to gratify their 
avarice. But as his power grew -ſtronger, and 
his title more ſecure, he then reſumed thoſe 
grants which he had made, and even put 
of the Engliſh nobles to death, ſenſible that thok 
who had betrayed. their native ſovereign would 
never be true to him. Nor was he leſs ſevere in 
his exactions upon the ſubordinate ranks of the 
people, levying at one time ſeventy-two thouſand 
pounds upon the country, and eleven thouſand 
more upon the city of London only. 

Having thus ſtrengthened his new power, by 
effectually weakening all who had wealth or au- 
thority to withſtand him, he next began to ſhey 
the merciful ſide of his character. Nor does i 
ſeem without juſt grounds that he is repreſented 
by ſome hiſtorians as one of the firſt characters in 
thoſe barbarous ages. The invettives which are 
thrown out againſt him by the Engliſh writer 
ſeem merely the effect of national reſentment, or 
prejudice, unſupported by truth“. 


to 


*The following circumſtance, however, is an undoubted proof 
of the blood-thirſty diſpoſition of Canute, and is not unſupported by 
truth, it being related by ſeveral hiſtoriaus of veracity and impar- i 
tiality. Canute ſuborned ſome nobles to depoſe that, in the treat) 


of Glouceſter, between himſelf and Edmund Ironſide, it had been 
verbally agreed either to name Canute, in caſe of Edmund's death, 
ſucceſſor to his dominions, or tutor to his children: and that evi 
dence, ſupported by the great power of Canute, determined the ſtate 
immediately to put the Daniſh monarch in'poſſcſſion of the govern» 
ment. Canute, jealous of the two princes, but ſenſible that he wot | 
ER rendet᷑ 
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In another voyage he made to 
Denmark, he attacked Norway; and, expellinga.D.1o:8. 
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to reconcile the Engliſh to his yoke, was, by 
ſending back to Denmark as many of his follow- 
ers as he could ſafely ſpare. He made no diſ- 
tinction between the Enghſh and Danes in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, but reſtored the 
Saxon cuſtoms 1n a general aſſembly of the king- 
dom. The two nations thus uniting with each 
other, were glad to breathe for a while from the 


unult and ſlaughter in which they had mutually 


involved each other; and, to confirm their amity, 
the king himſelf married Emma, the ſiſter of 


Richard, duke of Normandy, who had ever warm- 


ly eſpouſed the intereſts of the Engliſh. 

. Canute having thus ſettled his power in Eng- 
land beyond the danger of a revolution, made a 
voyage into Denmark, as his native dominions 


were attacked by the king of Sweden. In this 
expedition, Godwin, an Engliſh earl, was parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed for his valour, and acquired 


that fame which afterwards laid a foundation for 
ceeding reigns. 


Olaus from his kingdom, annexed it to his own 


empire. Thus, being at once king of England, 


Denmark, and Norway, he was conſidered as 
the moſt warlike and potent prince in Europe, 


render himſelf extremely odious if he ordered them to be deſtroyed in 
England, ſent them abroad to his ally the king of Sweden, whom he 


deſired, as ſoon as they arrived at his court, to free him by their death 
from all farther anxiety. The Swediſh monarch was too generous 
to comply with the requeit ; but being afraid of drawing on kimſelf 
2 quarrel with Canute, by protecting the young princes, he ſent them 
to Solomon, king of Hungary, to be educated in his court. The 


welder, Edwin, was afterwards married to the ſiſter of the king of 


Hungary; but the Effgliſh prince dying without iſſue, Solomon gave 
his filter-in-law, Agatha, daughter of the emperor Henry II. in mar- 


rage to Edward the younger brother; and ſhe bore him Edward 


Atheling, Margaret, -afterwards queen of Scotland, and Chriſtina, 
wao retired into a convent. Vide Hume, chap, iii, 


N 2 while 
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while the ſecurity of his power inclined his tem. 
per, which was naturally cruel, to mercy. | 
As his reign was begun in blood, he was, to. 
wards the.end of it, willing to atone for his for. 
mer fierceneſs, by acts of penance and devotion, 
He built churches, endowed monaſteries, and 
appointed revenues for the celebration of maſs, 
He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
he remained a conſiderable time; and, beſides 
obtaining from the pope ſome privileges for the 


Engliſh ſchool erected there, he engaged all the 


princes through whoſe dominions he paſſed to 
deſiſt from thoſe heavy impoſitions which they 
were accuſtomed to exatt from the Engliſh pil. 
grims. The piety of the latter part of his life, 
and the reſolute valour of the former, were to. 
pics that filled the mouths of his courtiers with 
flattery and praiſe. They even affected to think 
his power uncontroulable, and that all thing 
would be obedient 'to his command. Canute, 
ſenſible of their adulation, is ſaid to have taken 
the following method to reprove them. He or- 
dered his chair to be ſet on the ſea-ſhore while 
the tide was coming in, and commanded the ſea 
to retire. * Thou art under my dominion, cried 
he; the land upon which I fit is mine; I charge 


thee, thereſore, to approach no farther, nor dare 


to wet the feet of thy ſovereign.““ He feigned to 
fit ſome time in expeQation of ſubmiſſion, till the 
waves began to ſurround him: then, turning to 
his rourtiers, he obſerved, that the titles of Lord 
and Maſter belonged only to Him whom both 
earth and ſeas were ready to obey, Thus, feared 
and reſpetted, he lived many years honoured with 
the ſurname of Great for his power, but deſerv- 
ing it ſtill more for his virtues. He died at 
Shafteſbury, in the nineteenth year of his reign, 

| leaving 
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aving behind him three ſons, Sweyn, Harold, 
ad Hardicnute, Sweyn was Crowned king of 
orway, Hardicnute was put in poſſeſſion of 
Denmark, and Harold ſucceeded his father on the 
Engliſh throne. | a | 


' HAROLD HAREFOOT. 


tem. 
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| 
els in running, upon his firſt coming to the 
rown, met with no ſmall oppoſition from his 
We rvention of the nobles, a compromiſe was made 
etween them ; by which it was agreed, that Ha- 
old ſhould have London, and all the provinces 
orth of the Thames, while the poſſeſſion of the 
Puthern parts ſhould be ceded to Hardicnute 
Ind, until that prince ſhould appear in perſon, 
uma, his mother ſhould govern in his ſtead. 
Nut this agreement was of ſhort duration; for 
Wucen Emma having brought over from Norman- 
gy, Edward and Alfred, deſcendants of the anci- 
Wt Saxon kings, Alfred was invited, with the 
armeſt profeſſions of friendſhip, by Harold, to 
Jondon, and treacheronſly ſet upon, by his orders, 
Jn the way. Six hundred of his train were mur 
ered in the moſt cruel manner ; he himſelf was 
Pen priſoner, and his eyes being put out, he 


1 Fas conducted to the monaſtery of Ely, where 
in o e died ſoon after * Edward and Emma, ap- 
* F riſed of his fate, fled to the continent, and Ha- 


Pld, without reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of the 
hole kingdom. He lived to enjoy the fruits of 
8's treachery but four years; and dying, very 


1 both 
feared 
4 with 
eſerv- 
ied at 
reign, 
>aving 


e left the ſucceſſion open to his brother. 


* This cruel maſſacre was perpetrated at Guilford in Surrey, und 
AN of eur] 8 in Gurt 15 under f 
| HARDI., 


HaroLD, ſurnamed HARETOOr, from his ſwift. A.D.10g5- 


ounger brother, Hardicnute. Bur, by the in- 


File regretted by his ſubjetts, April 14, 1039, A. D. 039. 
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HARDICNUTE. 
HARDIcN Ur E's title was readily acknowledget 
both by the Danes and the Engliſh ; and, up 
his arrival from the continent, he was receive 
with the moſt extravagant demonſtrations of joy, 
The ceremony of his coronation was ſcarce per. 
formed, when he gave the firſt ſpecimen of thell 
badneſs of his diſpoſition, in his impotent inſult 
upon the body of his brother, which he order 
to be dug up, beheaded, and thrown into thi 
Thames “. When it was found ſome time afi 
by a fiſherman, and buried in London, he or 
dered it to be again dug up, and to be throml 
into the Thames a ſecond time. His malic 
however, was in the end ineffectual; for it wa 
again found, and buried with the greateſt ſecrecy, 
Hardicnute's next act of rigorous ſovereignty 
was the impoſition of Danegelt, a grievous tax 
for the payment of his navy f; which was the 
more intolerable, as the nation was threatene 
with a famine. In theſe acts of ſeverity, Godwn, 
duke of Weſſex, who had been a vile inſtrument 
of treachery and oppreſſion during the formet 
. reign, was aſſiſtant now. However, his baſe com 
pliances did not entirely ſcreen him from the re. 
ſentment of Emma, who had the ſtrongeſt reaſons 


* In this unnatural and brutal action, earl Godwin ſerupled ne 
to become ſervile enough to be the inſtrument. 
+ On account of the levying of this odious tax, the populace i 


Worceſter roſe, and put to death two of the collectors. This oppo Hat 
ſition ſo enraged the king, that he ſwore vengeance againſt the ct 

and ordered three noblemen, Godwin, Siward, and Leofric, dul gage 
of Weſſex, Northumberland, and Mercia, to execute his me na re th 


with the utmoſt rigour. They ſet fire to the city, and delivered! 
up to be plundered, but ſaved the lives of the inhabitants, whom tha 
conñned in Beverey, a ſmall iſtand of the Severn, till the king! 
wrath was appeaſed by their interceſſion and a pardon obtained. 


10 
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o believe that he was inſtrumental in the death 
Pf prince Alfred, her ſon. At her inſtigation, 
og Wherefore, Alfric, archbiſhop of York, accuſed 
edgeiß 


im of being an accomplice, and demanded juſtice 
- uporfWccordingly. Godwin found means to evade the 
cervelWanger, by appealing to the king's avarice, and 
of joy ot to the juſtice of his cauſe. He preſented him 
e per ich a magnificent galley, curiouſly carved and 
of theWilded, rowed by fourſcore men, who wore each 
inſuu er them a gold bracelet on his arm, weighing ſix- 
rderelWe-cn ounces. The king, ſoftened by this preſent, 
to theWcrmitted him to purge himſelf by oath; and 
e a odwin very readily ſwore, that he had no hand 


he ot. 
throm 
malice, 

it wa 
2Crecy, 
-elgnty, 


che death of Alfred. This king's violent and 
ojauſt government was but of ſhort duration. 
Wc died two years after his acceſſion, in conſe— 
Wucnce of exceſs at the marriage of a Daniſh lord, 
WE hich was celebrated at Lambeth. His death, far 
om being regretted by the Engliſh, became the 

us tak zbjett of their deriſion, his anniverſary being diſ- 

was nguiſhed by the name of Hock Holiday. 

>atenel 

od wn | . 

rumen EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

forme „ 

ſe com- 

the re. 

reaſon 


EEoward, ſurnamed THE ConrFtgsso0R, from A. D. 1041. 
piety, had many rivals, whoſe claims to the | 
gown were rather more juſt than his own. The 
rect deſcendants of the laſt Saxon monarch were 


rupled || in being, though at the remote diſtance of 
opulace e kingdom of Hungary. Sweyn, the eldeſt ſon 
This or Hardicnute, was ſtill alive, but at that time 


teh aged in wars in N orway. It required there- 


ic, duke 

0 me re the utmoſt diligence in England to ſecure 
oy s claims, before either of theſe could come 
the king er to diſpute his title. His own authority, 
tained. Wough great in the kingdom, was not ſufficient 


t0 3 ; to 
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to expedite his affairs with the deſired diſpathM 
he was therefore obliged to have recourſe ii 
Godwin, whoſe power was then very exten 
to ſecond his pretenſions. This nobleman, thou 
long an enemy to his family, finding, upon tl 
reſent occaſion, that their intereſts were. unite 
Paid aſide all former animoſity, and concurredi 
fixing him upon the throne. 
The Engliſn, who had long groaned under 
foreign e now ſet no bounds to their joy, 
finding the line of their ancient monarchs reſtore 
and at firſt the warmth of their raptures was af 
tended with ſome violence againſt the Danes: 
the new king, by the mildneſs of his charadt 
foon compoſed theſe differences, and the diſt 
tion between the two nations gradually diſappeali 
ed. Thus, after a ſtruggle of above two hundn 
years, all things f to remain in the ſan 
ſtate in which thoſe conflicts began. Theſe im 
ſions from the Danes produced no new. change. 
laws, cuſtoms, language, or religion; nor did af 
other traces of their eſtabliſnments ſeem to remai 
except the caſtles they built, and the families t 
ſtill bear their names. No farther mention the 
fore is made of two diſtin nations, for the Not 
mans coming in ſoon after, ſerved to unite the 
into a clofer union. | 
The firſt acts of this monarch's reign bore! 
appearance of ſeverity, for he reſumed all gran 
that had been made by the crown in former reign 
and he ordered his mother, Emma, who was ev 
intriguing againſt him, to be ſhut up in a moni 
ſtery. As he had been bred in the Norman cou 
he ſhewed, in every inſtance, a predilection k 
the cuſtoms, laws, and even the natives of til 
country; and among the reſt of his faults, chou; 
he had married Editha, the daughter of God 
* 
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Accordingly, under a pretence of repreſſing ſom 
diſorders on the Welſh frontier, he fecretly at 
ſembled a great army, and attempted to furprififfi 
the king, who continued, without the fmalleſt ſul 
1 Glouceſter, Nevertheleſs, being ſo 
formed of Godwin's treachery, his firft ſtep wg 
privately to ſummon all the affiftance he cou 


d, in the mean while, to protratt the time vil 
pretended negociation. As ſoon as he found hin 5 


changed his tone; and Godwin, finding hindi 
unable to oppoſe his ſuperior force, or to kealfi 
his army together, permitted it to diſperſe, ail 
took ſhelter with Baldwin, earl of Flandenlff 
His eſtates, which were numerous, | togetlall 
with thoſe of his ſons, were confifcated, and ty 
greatneſs of the family, feemed for a time, 
be totally overthrown. | E D | 


But this nobleman's power was too ftrong 

K. P. ig. he faken by fo flight a blaft ; for, being all 
ed with a fleet by the earl of Flanders, be land 

on the Ifte of Wight, where he was joined by 

fon Harold, with a ſquadron which that nobk 

man had collected in Ireland. From thence bei 
reinforced hy great numbers of his former d 
pendants and followers, he ſailed up the Thar 

and appearing before London, threw all thin 

into confufon. In this exigence, the king along 
ſeemed reſolute; but his nobility, many of weg 
were fecretly inclined to Godwin, brought on 
negocfation; in which it was ſtpiulated, that iy 
Eing ſhould. difmifs all his foreign fervants, Ml 
primate being among the number, and thi 
Godwin ſhould give hoſtages for his own futuny 
od behaviour. Godwin's death, which oy 
pwed ſoon after, while he was fitting at table WI 
the king, prevented him from reaping the fru 
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of an agreement, by which the king's authority 


5 18 almoſt reduced to nothing. 

6 K This nobleman was ſucceeded in his govern- 
* fi ent and offices by his ſon, Harold, who, in 
N is ambition, was equal to his father, but in his 
199 t irtues and abilities far his ſuperior. By a mo- 
mes tet and gentle demeanour he acquired the good- 
Fuß in of Edward, or, at leaſt, ſoftened thoſe im 
* Preſſions of hatred which he had long borne the 
manu, hole family, He artfully infinuated himſelf 

Into the affeQions of the people by his liberality 


> WW apparent candour, while every day he in- 


- = reaſed his power, by ſceming modeſtly to de- 
” a. line it. By theſe arts he not only ſupplanted 


gr, duke of Mercia, whom the king raiſed - 
Sp to rival his power, but he got his brother, 

oi, made duke of Northumberland, upon. 
be death of Siward, who had long governed 
hat province with great glory. | 
= Harold's inſinuating manners, his power, and 
1 F irtues, extended and encreaſed his tun 
e ſuch a degree, that he began to be talked of 
che moſt proper perſon to ſucceed to the 
denen. But nothing could be more ungrateful 
ce bei Edward than ſuch a deſire, as he abhorred a 
cceſſor from the family of Godwin. Arouzed, 
erefore, by theſe rumours, he ſent for his 
. Edward, from Hungary, who was, in 


1 de direct deſcendant from the ancient 
b on kings. Prince Edward ſoon arrived, but 
e {carcely ſafe landed, when he died, leaving bis 


eretenſſons to Edgar Atheling, his ſon, who was 
oo young, weak, and inactive, to avail himſelf 
his title. The king was now therefore thrown 
io new difficulties. He ſaw the youth and in- 


— f W-xperience of Edgar, and dreaded the immode- 
be Fa ambition of Harold. He could not, without 


OS _ -reluQtance, 
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reluQtance, think of increafing the grandeur; 
a family which had riſen on the ruins of royd 
authority, and had been ſtained in the blood 9 
his own brother. In this uncertainty, he is ſai 
to have caſt his eyes'on William, duke of Nor 
mandy, eas a perſon fit to ſucceed him; but 9 
the truth of this circumſtance we muſt, at thi 
diſtance of time, be contented to remain in un 

_ certainty. „ | 

In the mean time, Harold did not remit i 

obedience to the king, or his aſſiduities to ti 
people; ſtill encreaſing in his power, and pr 
paring his way for his advancement, on the fi 
vacancy, to the throne. In theſe aims, fort 
herſelf ſeemed to aſſiſt him; and two incidenif 
A. D. eg. which happened about this time, contribute 
to fix that popularity, which he had been | 
long eagerly in purſuit of. The Welſh reney 


ing their hoſtilities under prince Griffin, ab! 
repelled by him, and rendered tributary to for. 
crown of England. The other incident was Hene 
leſs honourable : his brother, Toſti, who h the! 
been appointed to the government of Northun ten- 
berland, having grievouſly oppreſſed the peopkMiithei 


was expelled in an inſurrection, and Harold w 
ordered by the king to reinſtate him in h 
power, and puniſh the inſurgents. While yetd 
the head of an army preparing to take ſigni 
vengeance for the injury done to his brother, | 
was met by a deputation of the people who hil 
been ſo cruelly governed. They aſſured hi 


that they had no intention to rebel, but Mend, 
taken up arms merely to protect themſelves fro: 
the cruelty of a rapacious governor. They en 

' merated the grievances they had ſuſtained fro unde 
his tyranny, brought the ſtrongeſt proofs of Hveak 


dre 


guilt, and appealed to Harold's equity for 
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ſolute, and credulous. | The ae of his 
of hi 


reign was owing rather to the weakneſs 
foreign enemies than to his own domeſtic ſtrengiꝭ 
But, though he ſeemed to have few active vin. 
tues, yet he certainly had no vices of an atro. 
cious kind; and the want of the paſſions, rather 
than their reſtraint, was then, as it has been lon 
ſincex the beſt title to canonization. He was thy 
firſt, who, from his ſuppoſed ſanctity, touchel 
for the king's evil. if | 


HAROLD 11. 


HRO, whoſe intrigues and virtues ſeemei 
to give a right to his pretenſions, aſcended the 
throne without any oppoſition. The citizens off 
London, who were ever fond of an elettive mo, 
narchy, ſeconded: his claims; the clergy: adopted 
his cauſe ; and the body of the people, hoff 


friend he had been, ſincerely loved him. Nat 


were the firſt acts of his reign unworthy: of the 
general prejudice in his favour. He took the 
moſt effeftual meaſures for an impartial admin: miniſt 
ſtration of juſtice; ordered: the laws to be reviſed 
and reformed; and: thoſe diſturbers of the pub-W 


lic peace to be puniſhed, who had thriven undet 
the lenity of the laſt reign. | 


®, 


But neither his valour, his juſtice, nor his po. 
pularity, were able to ſecure him from the mis 
fortunes attendant upon an ill- grounded title, 


The firſt ſymptoms of his danger came from hu 


W owed 


own brother Toſti, who had taken refuge it 
Flanders, and went among the princes of tho 
Continent, endeavouring to engage them. in 4 
league againft Harold, whom 'he. repreſented at 
1 - e a ty ram 


undiſe 
and 1 
Harol 


ſtened 


people 
himſel 
ſo ma 


quarte 
reache 


himfel 


action 
ciſive 
total 
king, 


brave 


1 Thi 
tle-bridg 
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1 tyrant and uſurper. Not content with this, 
being furniſhed with ſome ſhips by the earl of 
Flanders, he made a defcent upon the Iſſe of 
Wight, which he laid under contribution, and 


pillaged along the coaſt, until he was encounter- 


ed, and routed by Morcar, who had been appoint- 
ed to the government from which he was ex- 
led. | „ 85 | 
* he was not yet without ſuccour; for Har. 
fagar, king of Norway, who had been brought 


over by his remonſtrances, arrived with a fleet of 


two hundred ſail at the mouth of the river Hum. 


ber, where he was joined by the ſhattered re- 


mains of Toſti's forces. It was in vain that the 


Wearls of Mercia and Northumberland attempted 
Wo ſtop their progreſs, with a body of new-raifed 
Wundiſciplined troops: they were quickly routed, 
end York fell a prey to the enemy. Mean while 


Harold, being informed of this misfortune, ha- 


ſtened with an army to the protection of his 


people, and expreſſed the utmoſt ardour to ſhew 


action was very bloody, but the vigory was de- 
ciſive on the fide of Harold, and ended in the 


total rout of the Norwegians, Harfagar, their 


king, and Toſti being ftain. Thoſe who efcaped, 


© oved their fafety to the perſonal proweſs of a 


brave Norwegian, who is faid to have defended 


+ This bridge according 1 Camden, was afterwards called But- 
tle-bridge, : | 


3 the 


Shimſelf worthy of their favour. He had given 

ſo many proofs of an equitable: and prudent ad- 
W miniſtration, that the people flocked. from all 
W quarters to join his ſtandard; and as foon as he 
reached the enemy at Stanford Bridge“, he found 
bimfelf in a fit condition to give them battle. The 


ic 
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| ® >, . =D r1nce 
the above bridge, which was over the river Der 1. 
went, a little below Vork, for three hours, againſt nd of 
the whole Engliſh army; during which time, he Need 
ew forty of their beſt men with his battle- axe, but wei 
he was at length ſlain by an arrow. Harold illia. 
purſuing his victory, made himſelf maſter of af ved, 
Norwegian fleet that lay in the river Ouſe; ai. at 
had the generoſity to give prince Olave, the ſo .. pi 
of Harfagar, his liberty, and allowed him to de. WH 
part with twenty veſſels. There had never befor ier, g 
1 England an engagement between tw. - - 
ſuch numerous armies, each being compoſed d N 
no leſs than threeſcore thouſand men. The new... : 
of this victory diffuſed inexpreſſible joy over the any « 
whole kingdom; they gloried in a monarch, who Lk a 
now ſhewed himſelf able to defend them fronff rh, f 
inſult, and avenge: them of their invaders; but ri 
they had not long time for triumph, when deu Rob 
Sept. 28. was brought of a freſh invaſion, more formidable bring 
1,6. than had ever been formed againſt England be dange 
fore. This was under the conduct of Williag age, f 
duke of Normandy, who landed at Haſtingi on 
with an army of diſciplined veterans, and la playec 
claim to the Engliſh crown. : urager 
William, who was afterwards: called tit Pie 
ConguzRos, was the natural ſon of Robert, du lious 
of Narmandy. His mother's name was Arlette, ile his 
beautiful maid -of Falaize, whom Robert fell Ton. 
love with, as ſhe ſtood gazing at the door wh medö - 
he paſſed through the town. William, who wg view 
the offspring of this amour, owed a part of WW... 1 
greatneſs to his birth, but ſtill more to his owl on, w! 
perſonal merit. His body was vigorous, Nor, er 
mind capacious and noble, and his courage nafcecdin 
to be repreſſed by apparent danger. His fate 1 rea 
Robert, growing old, and, ag was common will. all 2 
hs Print os. 1 


Is 
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\rinces then, ſuperſtitious alſo, reſolved upon a 


Jer W.ilorimage to A contrary to the advice 
ainſ Wn opinion © all his nobility. As his heart was 
Wn! red upon the expedition, inſtead of attending 
ba their remonſtrances, he ſhewed them his ſon 
old, william, whom, though illegitimate, he tenderly 
of aff pred, and (colin to their care, exatting 
and Wn oath from them of homage and fealty. He 
. Nen put him, as he was yet but ten years of age, 


nder the tutelage of the French king; and ſoon 
ter, going into Aſia, from whence he never 


his wiſhes than of his crown. In fact William, 
om the beginning, found himſelf expoſed to 
iy dangers, an 

ach and inexperience, from the reproach of his 
rth, from a ſuſpected guardian, a diſputed title, 
d a diſtracted ſtate. The regency, appointed 
Robert, were under great difficulties in ſup- 
ting the government againſt this complication 
dangers ; and the young prince when he came 
age, found himſelf reduced to a very low con- 


played in the field and the cabinet, gave en- 
uragement to his friends, and ftruck a terror 
to his enemies. He on all ſides oppoſed his re- 


ile his valour and conduct prevailed in every 
lion, The tranquillity which he had thus eſta- 
ſhed in his dominions, induced him to extend 
| views; and ſome overtures, made him by 
ward the Confeſſor, in the latter part of his 
gn, who was wavering in the choice of a ſuc- 


e 1"ceceding to the Engliſh throne. Whether 'Ed- 
Id really appointed bim to ſucceed, as Wil- 
all along pretended, is, at this diſtance of 
VOL, 1. 95 8 time, 


— 


turned, left young William rather the inheritor 


much oppoſition, from his 


ion. But the great qualities which he ſoon 


llious ſubjects, and repreſſed foreign invaders, - 


Nor, enflamed his ambition with a deſire of 


10g 
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Himſelf was not behind the reſt in favouring! 
pretenſions; but, either influenced by the 1 
Parent juſtice of his claims, or by the hopes ol 
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time, uncertain; but it is beyond a doubt, th 
Harold happening to pay a viſit to the Norm 
coaſt, was induced by this prince to acknoy 
ledge his claims, and to give a. promiſe of lM 
conding them. This promiſe, however, Hard 
did not think proper to perform, when it ſtog 
in the way of his own ambition; and afterward 
when William objetted to the breach, he excu 
ed himſelf, by alledging, that it was extort 
from him at a time when he had no poverty 
refuſe. On whatever fide juſtice might lie, th 
prevent on William's part was, that he was 3 
pointed heir to the crown of England by Edy; 


>nd1 
atel 
oun, 
is 20 
anne 
ch | 
imſe 
houlſz 
41 
Den, 

ms 
2en | 
dre, 


the Confeſſor, upon a viſit he had made that nd en 
narch during his life-time. In conſequence Meet o 
theſe pretenſions, he was not remiſs, after poſi 
death of Edward, to lay in his claims; but Hl the 
rold would admit none of them, and reſolved [illia1 
defend by his valour, what his intrigues had vali tur 
William, finding that arms alone were to he mpo 
final deciders of this diſpute, prepared to aſ min 
his right with vigour. His ſubjetts, as the 
had long been diſtinguiſhed for valour amo whit 
the European nations, had at this time attain, thi. 
to the higheſt pitch of military glory. His cou fore; 
was the centre of politeneſs ; and all who will. 
for fame in arms, or was naturally fond of le m 
venture, flocked to put themſelves under ns tor 
conduct. The fame of his intended invaſion Me rece 
England, was diffuſed over the whole Co et wi 
nent; multitudes came to offer him their Meſhed 
vices in this expedition; ſo that he was emb ect to 
raſſed rather in the choice of whom he ſhouWardice 
take than in the levying his forces. The pes, wi 


4 ; | tendi 
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t, Mnding the authority of the church, he imme- 
0 ately pronounced Harold an uſurper. He de- 
no ounced ex communication againſt him, and all 
of His 2dherents; and ſent the duke a conſecrated 
Hard inner, to inſpire him with confidence. With 
t ſtoh ch favourable incentives, William ſoon found 


imſelf at the head of a choſen army of fixty 


xtord ſplendid manner. The diſcipline of the 
wer en, the vigour of the horſes, the luſtre of the 
ms and accoutrements, were objects that had 
vas een ſcarcely ſeen in Europe for ſome ages be- 


> embarked this powerful body, on board a 
>nce Meet of three hundred fail; and, after ſome {mall 
ppolition from the weather, landed at Pevenſey “*, 
n the coaſt of Suſſex, with reſolute tranquillity. 
iliam himſelf, as he came on ſhore, happened 
W {tumble and fall; but, inſtead of being diſ- 
dmpoſed at the accident, he had the preſence 
mind to cry out, that he thus took poſſeſſion 


wich England had been formerly accuſtom- 


foreign country, but rather encamping in his 
wn. Here he continued in a quiet and peace- 
ble manner for about a fortnight, either will- 
g to refreſh his troops, or deſirous of knowing 
e reception his pretenſions to the crown ſhould 
ect with among the people. After having re- 
elhed his men at this place, and ſcot back his 
et to Normandy to leave no retreat for cow- 


ſhouWFardice, he advanced along the ſea-ſide to Haſt- 
e po ss, where he publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring 
ing! . 
* * Now Peniſey, 


P 2 | the 


zouſand men, all equipped in the moſt warlike 


bre. It was in the beginning of ſummer that 


F the country. Different from all the ravagers 


d, this brave prince made no ſhow of invading. 
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the motives * that induced him to undertake tit fig! 
enterprize. PRE ons the 
He was ſoon rouſed from his inactivity bil pa 
. the approach of Harold, who ſeemed reſohi No 
to defend his right to the crown, and retain thy 7 
e which he had received from M app 
people, who only had a right to beſtow it. H aga 
was now returning, fluſhed with conqueſt, fi cen 
the defeat of the Norwegians, with all the fore that 
he had employed in that expedition, and all ing 
could invite or collect in the country thru Wi! 
which he paſſed. His army was compoſed ol arm 
active and valiant troops, in high ſpirits, ſtroꝶſ . Ro! 
Iy attached to their king, and eager to eng try. 
On the other hand, the army of William c cro! 
fiſted of the flower F of all the Continent, and the 
been long inured to danger. The men of Barre 
tagne, Boulogne, Flanders, Poictou, Man to e 
Orleans, France, and Normandy, were all hben 
luntarily united under his command. Enge **r. 
never before, nor ever ſince, ſaw two ſuch ai whe 
mies drawn up to diſpute its crown. The of 
before the battle, William ſent an offer to HM the 
rold to decide the quarre] between them the 
ſingle combat, and thus to ſpare. the blood off plzc 
thouſands; but Harold refuſed, and ſaid, ene 
would leave it to the God of Armies to determine Wl At 
Both armies, therefore, that night pitched i con 
| | rot 
* The chief motives contained in his manifeſto were, 1. To f. "26 
venge the death of the prince Alfred; 2. To reſtore Robert, arts take 
biſhop of Canterbury to his See; and 3. To offer the Engliſh Xx 
aſſiſtance to bring Harold to condign puniſhment for preſuming# give 
ſeize the crown, without any manner of right, and in direct viow chat 
tion to his oath, 'F 
+ The principal! perſons who attended duke William in this er ne 
dition were Euſtace, count of Boulogne, Aimeri de Thouars, Hug gro 
d'Eſtaples, William d'Evreux, Geoffrey de Rotrou, Roger 6 was 
Beaumont, William de Warenne, Roger de Montgomery, Hag in ip 


de Grentmeinil, Charles Martel, and Geoffrey Gifſord. c 
| 8 ot 
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ks thi ſight of each other, expecting the dawning of 


ity by 
elolve 
un that 


Normans, in devotion and prayer. 


Im appeared, both armies were drawn up in array 
HAS againſt each other. Harold appeared in the 
„ front centre of his forces, leading on his army on foot, 
fore that his men might be more encouraged, by ſee. 
all ing their king expoſed to an equality of danger. 
hroul William fought on horſe-back, leading on his 
fed « army, that moved at once, ſinging the ſong of 
tron Roland, one of the famous chiefs of their coun- 
near try. The Normans began the fight with their 


croſs-bows, which, at firſt, galled and ſurpriſed 


1 con 

nd e the Engliſh, and as their ranks were cloſe, their 

f BW arrows did great execution. But ſoon they came 

Maine to cloſer fight, and the Engliſh, with their bills, 
all a hewed down their adverſaries with great ſlaugh- 
nglan ter. Confuſion was ſpreading among the ranks, - 
chu when William, who found himfelf on the brink 


of deſtruction, haſtened, with a ſelect band, to 
the relief of his forces. His preſence reſtored 


e di 
0 He 


em Wy the ſuſpence of battle; he was ſeen in every 
ol d place, endeavouring to pierce the ranks of the 
d, enemy, and had three horſes ſlain under him. 
rmine At length, perceiving that the Engliſh line 


continued impenetrable, he pretended to give 
a which, as he expected, drew the enemy 


ed i 


Ton rom their ranks, and he was inſtantly ready to 
d take advantage of their diſorder. Upon a ſignal 
ming u given, the Normans readily returned to the 


wi charge, with greater fury than before, broke the 


Engliſh troops, and purſued them to a riſing- 


is expt n i 

„Hu ground. It was in this extremity that Harold 
vas ſeen flying from rank to rank, rallying and 
þ 9 


inſpiring his troops with vigour; and though he 
1 | had 


ſiot 


the next day with impatience. The Engliſh 
paſſed the night in ſongs: and feaſting; the 


The next morning, at ſeven, as ſoon as day 
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had toiled all day, till near. nightfall, in the 
front of his Kentiſh men, yet he ſtill ſeemed un. 
abated in force or courage, keeping his men to 
the poſt of honour. Once more, therefore, the 
victory ſeemed to turn againſt the Normans, and 
they fell in great numbers; ſo that the fierceneſß 
and obſtinacy of this memorable battle was of. 
ten renewed by the courage of the leaders, when. 
ever that of the ſoldiers began to ſlacken. For. 
tune, at length, determined a victory that va. 
lour was unable to decide. Harold, making a 
furious onſet at the head of his troops, again 
the Norman heavy- armed infantry, was ſhot into 


the brains by an arrow; and his two valiant bro- 


thers, fighting by his ſide, ſhared the ſame fate, 
He fell with his {word in his hand, amidſt heaps of 
ſlain, and after the battle, the royal corpſe could 


hardly be diſtinguiſhed among the dead. From 


the moment of his death, all courage ſeemed to 
forſake the Engliſh; they gave ground on every 
fide, and were purſued with great {laughter by 
the victorious Normans, Thus, after a battle 
which was fought from morning till ſun-ſet, the 
invaders proved ſucceſsful, and the Engliſh crown 
became the reward of victory. There fell near 
fifteen thouſand, of the Normans, while the loſs 
on the fide of the vanquiſhed was yet more con- 


fiderable, beſide that of the king, and his two 


brothers“. The next day, the dead body of Ha- 
rold t was brought to William, and generouſly 
reſtored, without ranſom, to his mother. 

This 


* This battle, called the Battle of Haſtings, was fought near 


* Heathfield in Suſſex, in the place where the town of Battel now ſtands, 


-who retired into Ireland after the death of their father, 


fo denominated from this day's action. 

+ Harold had been twice married. By his firſt wife, whoſe name 
is now unknown, he had three ſons, Edmund, Godwin, and Maguus, 
By his ſe- 
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This was the end of the Saxon monarchy in 
England, which had continued for more than 
fix hundred years *. Before the times of Alfred, 
the kings of this race ſeemed totally immerſed in 


ignorance; and after him taken up vith com- 


bating the ſuperſtition of the monks, or blindly 
obeying its dictates. As for the crown, during 
this period, it was neither wholly elective nor 
yet totally hereditary, but diſpoſed of either by 
the will of the former poſſeſſor, or obtained 
by the eminent intrigues or ſervices of ſome per- 
ſon nearly allied to the royal family. As for the 


laus and cuſtoms of this race, they brought in 
many long in practice among their German an- 


ceſtors; but they adopted alſo many more which 
they found among the Britons, or which the 
Romans left behind them after their abdication. 
They aſſumed, in imitation of thoſe nations, the 
name of Kings; nay, ſome of them took the 
Greek appellation of Baſileus, a title unknown 
to the countries from whence they came. Their 
noblemen alſo aſſumed names of Roman authori- 
ty, being termed Dukes or Duces; while the 
lower claſſes of people were bought and fold 
with the farms they cultivated ; an horrid cuſ- 
tom, firſt introduced by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and afterwards adopted by the countries 


they conquered. Their canon laws alſo, which 


often controuled the civil authority, had pri- 
marily their origin in Rome; and the prieſts and 


cond wife, Algitha, he had a ſon named Wolf; but he was only a 
Child at the death of his father: he was afterwards knighted by Wil- 
liam Rufus. Harold had likewiſe two daughters by the ſame lady ; 
Cunilda, the eldeſt falling blind, paſſed her days in a nunnery ; the 
youngeſt was married to Waldemar, king of Ruſſia, by whom ſhe had 
a danghter, who was eſpouſed to Waldemar, king of Denmark. 


_ *® Itbegun in the perſon of Hengilt, the firk king of Kent. 


monks 
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monks who drew them up, had generally their 


education there. We muſt not, therefore, a. 


{ſcribe the laws and cuſtoms which then prevailed 
over England, entirely to Saxon original, az 
many of them were derived from the Briton 
and Romans. But now the Saxon monarchy was 
no more, all cuſtoms and laws, of whatever ori. 
ginal were caſt down into one common maſk; 
and cemented by thoſe of ,Norman inſtitution, 
The whole face of obligation was altered, and 
the new maſters inſtituted new modes of obedi. 
ence. The laws were improved; hut the taſte 
of the people for polite learning, arts, and phi. 
loſophy, for more. than four hundred years after, 
were ſtill to continue the ſame. It appears ſur. 
priſing enough, that in ſuch a variety of events, 
ſuch innovation in military diſcipline, and ſuch 
changes in government, the true politeneſs, and 
what 1s called taſte in the arts, never came to be 
cultivated. Perhaps the reaſon may be, that 
while the authority of the church continued ſo 
great, the people were afraid of any knowledge 


but that derived to them through their clergy; 


and being ſecluded from the ordinary converk- 
tion of mankind, they were but indifferent 
judges of human nature. A monk of the tenth 


century, and a monk of the eighteenth century, 
are equally refined, and, equally fit to advance 
thoſe ſtudies that give 


an acquaintance with 
ourſelves, or that tend tg diſplay the mazes of 
the human heart. x) 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


N OTHING could exceed the conſterna. 4. P. 066, 
non of the Engliſh upon the loſs of the battle of 


Haſtings; their king ſlain, the flower of their 
nobility. cut off, and their whole army diſperſed 
or deſtroyed, ſtruck them with deſpair. Very 
little ſeemed now remaining but a tame ſub- 
million to the victor; and William, ſenſible of 
their terrors, was careful not to loſe the fruits of 
victory by delay. Accordingly, after the pur- 
ſuit of the flying enemy, and a ſhort refreſhment 
of his own army, he ſet forward on the com- 
pletion of his defign; and fitting down before 
Dover, took it after a ſlight reſiſtance, and for- 
thed it with freſh redoubts. After a delay of 
eight days at this place, on account of a dyſen= 
tery among his ſoldiers, he advanced by quick 
marches towards London, where his approach 
ſerved to ſpread new confuſion. The inhabi- 
tants for ſome time heſitated between their terrors 
and their loyalty ; but, calting their eyes on every 
ide, they ſaw no perſon of valour or authority 
ſufficient to ſupport them in their independence. 


[Edgar Atheling, the right heir to the , crown, 


was a weak and feeble prince, without courage 
or ambition; all their other leaders were either 
deſtroyed, or too remote to lend them aſliſtance. 
The clergy, who had a large ſhare in the deli. 
berations, declared openly for a prince whoſe 
pretenſions were acknowledged, and whoſe arms 
were bleſſed by the holy ſee. Nothing remain- 
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ed, but to ſubmit to the neceſſity of the times, 
and to acknowledge thoſe claims which it waz 
not in their power to oppoſe. As ſoon, there. 
fore, as William paffed the Thames, at Walling. 
ford, and reached  Berkhamſtead, Stigand, the 
primate,. made fubmifſions to hint in the name 
of the clergy ; and before he came withiw fight 
of the city, all the chief nobility, and Edgar 
Atheling himfelf, who juſt before had been create 
king, came into his camp, and declared an inten. 
tion of yielding to his authority. William va 


them 
better 


glad of being thus peaceably put in poſſeſſion his, 
a throne, which ſeveral of his predeceffors hal), 
not gained without repeated victories. He res. ere 
dily accepted the crown upon the terms tha Py ba 
were offered him, which were, that he fhou ere 
govern” according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of Bu! 
the country. William, though he had it in him p. 
power to dittate his own conditions rather that ount! 
receive any, choſe to have his ele&ion conſider he ['v 
ed rather as a gift from his ſubjetts than a mea- e di 
ſure extorted by him. He knew himfelf to b hich 
a conqueror, but was willing to be thought a leg nd qi 
king. 3 here 
In order to give his invaſion all the fandtio {bus if 
poſſible, he was crowned at Weſtminſter by A. ff vig 
ered; archbifhop of York, and took the oath uſulntire 
in the times of the Saxon and Daniſh king ontin 
which was, to protect and defend the church atule 
to obſerve the laws of the realm, and to govemeaſon 
the people with impartiality *. Having thußhence © 
DD given aken 
= 0 | y wit] 
 * During the ceremony of the coronation, the Norman ſoldier, BWV 11112, 
who were placed without, m order P guard the church, hearing the 
ſhouts within, imagined that the Engliſh were offering violence f prebenf 
their duke ; and they immediately aſſaulted the populace, and ſet fin r; and 
to the neighbouring houſes, The alarm was conveyed to the nobil-W-alc the 


ty who ſurrounded the prince; both Engliſh and Normans, full d 
apps 
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farther, he reſolved to carry along with him alt 
the Engliſh noblemen, from whoſe power or in. 
clination he could apprehend a revolt; and, 
pretending to take great pleaſure in their con. 
verſation, he ſet fail with his honourable captives 
for Normandy, where he was received by his na. 
tural ſubjetts with a mixture of admiration and 
Joy. He reſided for ſome time at the abbey of 


e ge 
| pon 
nts 
Fount 
ot de 
Pepre. 
rom 
pen 


Feſchamp, where he was viſited by an ambaſſa. WWiiatfc 
dor from the king of France, ſent to congratulate Heople 
him on his ſucceſs. William, naturally fond of Will © 
fplendour, received this embaſſy with great ſta y va 
and magnificence, while his Engliſh courtier, Norm 
willing to ingratiate themſelves with their neff; a 
fovereign, endeavoured to outſhine each other, Voq 
and made a diſplay of riches which ſtruck fo. dea 
reigners with aſtoniſhment. It was probably this be in! 
fooliſh oſtentation that excited the pride of the Wil 
Normans, to treat men with contempt who ver aten. 
apparently ſo much above them. | noug| 
In the mean time, the abſence of the Cor. nterp 
queror in England produced the moſt fatal e re 
fects. His ofhcers being no longer controuled ended 
by his juſtice, thought this a fit opportunity forfÞ<iday 
extortion ; while the Engliſh, no longer awed by! the 


his preſence, thought it the happieſt occaſion e ccord 
vindicating their freedom. The two governo is pr 
he had left behind took all opportunities of o- beme 
preſſing the people; either deſiring to provoke" thei 
them to rebellion, in order to profit by oonfiſc- Md thi 
tions, or, in cafe they ſubmitted tamely to their tion : 
impoſitions, to grow rich without ſlaughter, Fror 
The inhabitants of Kent, who were more imme- ole al! 
diately expoſed to theſe outrages, having repea- Y 1ega 
ed their complaints and remonſtrances to nofW"<mie 
purpoſe, at length had recourſe to Euſtace, count] tort 
ef Boulogne, who afliſted them in an attack uy Lreaded 
Es ts 
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e garriſon of Dover. | But the Normans were 
pon their guard, and having repulſed the affail- 
nts with fome ſlaughter, took the nephew of 
zunt Euſtace priſoner. This miſcarriage did 
ot deter Edric the Foreſter from repelling the 
Pepredations of the Normans, and, in his turn 
rom waſting their poſſeſſions. But though theſe 
pen hoſtilities were not very conliderable, the 


cople began, too late, to perceive, that ſtrength 
ill ever give laws to juſtice, A ſecret. conſpira- 
y was therefore formed for deſtroying all the 
lormans, as the Danes had been formerly cut 
off; and this was proſecuted with ſo much am-/ 
polity, that the vaſſals of the earl Coxo put him 
o death, becauſe he refuſed to head them n 
de invaders. 

William, being inforited of theſe commotions 
aſtened over to England, and arrived time 
nough to prevent the execution of this bloody 
nterprize. The conſpirators had already taken 
he reſolution, and fixed the day for their in- 
* maſſacre, which was to be on Aſh-Wed- 
eſday, during. the time of divine ſervice, when 
the Normans would be unarmed, as penitents, 

pccording to the diſcipline of the times. But 
Wis preſence quickly diſconcerted all their 
chemes. Such of them as had been more open 


nd this ſerved to conhrm the proofs of an accu- 
ation again thoſe who remained. 

From that time forward the king 1 to 
oſe all confidence in his Engliſh jubjetts, and 
0 regard them as inveterate and irreconcilable 
enemies. He had already raiſed ſuch a number 
| fortreſſes in the kingdom, that he no longer 
ureaded the tumultuous or tranlient efforts of a 

| diicomented 


affe ction among the Engliſh was general, and the 


n their mutiny, betrayed their guilt by flight; 
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diſcontented multitude ; he determined to tre 
them as a conquered nation, to indulge. his ow 
avarice, and that of his followers, by numeroy 
eonfiſcations, and to ſecure his power by hun. 
bling all who were able to make any refiſtanc, 
The firſt ſignal of bis arbitrary power was mani. 
feſted in renewing the odious tax of Danegel, 
which had been aboliſhed by Edward the Con 
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feſſor. This meaſure produced remonſtrance, nglif 
complaints, and even inſurrections, in differeni..:; 
parts of the kingdom; but William, conſciow ing! 
of bis power, marched againſt ſuch as were mud 2 
formidable, and ſoon compelled them to implonlfih..;«; 
for mercy. In this manner the inhabitants doh 
Exeter and Cornwall excited his reſentment, anlM&rret 
experienced his lenity. Dnqui 
4 b. 108. But theſe inſurrections were flight, compare e t. 
to that in the North, which ſeemed to threat Hunt 
the moſt important conſequences. This vn ih g 


excited by the intrigues. of Edwin and Morcay 
the two moſt powerful noblemen of the Englil 
race, who, joined by Blethwin, prince of Nonh 
Wales, Malcolm, king of Scotland, and Sweyn, 
king of Denmark, reſolved to make one great 
effort for the recovery of their ancient liberties 
But the vigour and celerity of William deſtroyel 
their projects before they were ripe for execution 
for advancing towards them at the head of a 
powerful army, by forced marches, the two earl 
were ſo intimidated, that, inſtead of oppoſing 
they had recourſe to the Conqueror's clemency, 
by ſubmiflion. He did not think proper to te- 
ject their advances, but pardoned them without 
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heſitation. A peace which he made with Mal- eſende 
colm, king of Scotland, ſhortly after ſeemed 9 lallet, 
deprive them of all hopes of future aſſiſtanc rovide 


But 


from without. hich 1; 
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tren at whatever the ſucceſſes of William might 
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formans, where at that time in a moſt dreadful 
tuation. All the miſeries, that infolence or one 
and, and hatred on the other; that tyranny and 
eaſon, ſuſpicion and aſſaſſination, could bring 


negelt on a people, were there united. The Normans 
Con. ere feen to commit continual infults upon the 
ance WW oliſh;. and theſe vainly ſought redreſs from 
nerenWW cir partial maſters. Thus legal puniſhment 
(cou ing denied, they fought for private vengeance; 
e mold a day feldom paſſed, but the bodies of aſſaſ- 
nplonWated Normans were found in the woods and 
nts 08 ohways, without any poſſibility of bringing the 


t, a rpetrators to Juſtice. Thus, at length, the 
dnquerors themſelves began again to wiſn for 
Ie wan and fecurity of their native 
duntry; and ſeveral of them, though entruſted 
ith great commands, deſired to be diſmiſſed 
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orcu le ſervice. In order to prevent theſe deſertions 
ng ich William highly reſented, he was obliged 
Nom allure others to ſtay, by the largeneſs of his 
weng ounties. Theſe brought on freſh exaQtions, 


| rea 


d new inſurreftions were the natural conſe- 
erties, | 2 


uence. 


rohe The inhabitants of Northumberland, impati- A. p. 106. 
tion of their yoke, attacked the Norman garriſon 
of Durham, and taking advantage of the govern- 
) car's negligence, put him, with ſeven hundred of 
oling Ws men, to the fword. The Norman governor 


zen, York ſhared the fame fate; and the inſurgents, 


LO re eing reinforced by the Danes, and ſome lead- 
ithout rs from Scotland, attacked the caſtle, which was 
Mal gefended by a garriſon of three thouſand men. 
ed w lallet, its governor, that he might the better 
ſtancechhrovide for its defence, ſet fire to ſome houſes 


4 hich lay contiguous ; but the fire ſpreading, the 
U | 


whole 


ave been, the inhabitants, whether Engith or 
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whole city was Sci in flames. This promi 
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0 without committing any farther höſtilities, in d fro 
F Denmark. Waltheoff, who long defended Yall refer 
i caſtle, ſubmitted, to the victor's , clemency, ui fin 
£ was taken into favour. - Edric, another nobſemfepref 
i who commanded: the Northumbrians, made Wl” 
f ſubmiſſion to the Conqueror, and obtained pa It an 
, don, while the reſt diſperſed themſelves, and He 
8 the Normans indiſputed maſters of the whd d char 
; kingdom. Edgar Atheling, who had been drai 2 heh 
' 5 among the reſt into this inſurrection, fought 3 


14 retreat in Scotland, from the purſuit of his ent 


, wies. There be continued, all, by proper e 

: citation, he was again taken into Neu by it 4 7 

5 King. From that time he remained in 'Englal * 

: . in a private ſtation, content with opulence all 5 9 

1 ſecurity; perbaps as happy, though not fo ſpe =D 

4 did, as if he had ſucceeded in the career of! op 

[3 ROO TD AI” — = 
#2 William being now acknowledged maſter of q 2 

44 people that more than once mewed reluctance! x 130 
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ers. Theſe had a power of ſharing their grany 
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of England, except the royal demeſne, into barg. 
nies, and conferred thoſe, upon certain military 
conditions, on the moſt conſiderable of his folloy. 


to inferior tenants, who were denominated knight 
or vaſſals, and who paid their lord the fame duy 
that he paid the ſovereign*. To the firſt claſs d 
theſe baronies the Engliſh were not admitted; 
and the few who were permitted ſtill to reti 
their landed property, were content to be recey 
edin the ſecond. The barons exerciſed all king 
of juriſdictions within their own manors, and hel 
courts in which they adminiſtered juſtice to then 
own vaſſals. This law extended not only to Dun 
laity, but alſo to the biſhops and clergy. The 
had uſurped a power, during the Saxon ſucc 
fion, of being governed within themſelves, hy 
William reſtrained them to the exerciſe of the 
eccleſiaſtical power only, and ſubmitted them 
a fimilitude of duties with the reſt of their fellay 
ſubjects. This they at firſt regarded as a grievo 
impoſition ; but the king's authority was e 
bliſhed by a power that neither the clergy nd 
the - pope could intimidate. But, to keep tl 
clergy as much as poſſible in his intereſts, he 3 
pointed none but his own countrymen to the md 
conſiderable church- dignities, and even diſpaa 
Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, upon lon 
frivolous pretences. His real motive was, tt 
ſuch a dignity was too exalted for a native | 
poſleſs. | | 


While he thus was employed in humbling .. 1 
clergy, he was no leſs ſolicitous to repreſs m8 n 
of thoſe ſuperſtitious prattices to which they h r 

*The whele kingdom contained about 700 cht tenants, contir 
60,215 knights fees, | 17 0 
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viven countenance, He endeavoured to aboliſh 
trials by ordeal and camp-fight : the ordeal trial, 
which had been originally of Pagan inſtitution, 
and was ftill held in veneration by the Saxon 


bar 0. 
ilitan 
ollow. 


men WcChriſtiaps, was either by hre or water. It was 
e qu ved in criminal caſes, where the ſuſpicions were 
lass a rong, but the proofs not evident. In that of fire, 
nitte he perſon accuſed was brought into an open plain, 
ret nd ſeveral plough-ſhares, heated red-hot, were 


cen placed at equal intervals before him; over theſe 


e was to walk blindfold, and if he eſcaped 
\d hun burt, he was acquitted of the charge. In the 
o the rial by water, the perſon accuſed was thrown, 


bound hand and foot, into the water; if he ſunk, 


' to tht | : , 
he was declared innocent; if he ſwam, he was 


ſ1celexecuted, as being thus miraculouſly convicted. 
es, Hrbe trial by camp-fight was performed by fingle, 
F the combat, in liſts appointed for that purpoſe, be- 
dem een the accuſer and the accuſed. He that, in 
fel ach a caſe, came of victorious, was deemed inno- 


cent; and he that was conquered, if he ſurvived 
his antagoniſt's reſentment in the field, was ſure 
to ſuffer as a malefattor ſome time after. Both 
heſe trials William aboliſhed, as unchriſtian and 
unjuſt; and he reduced all cauſes to the judge- 
ment of twelve men, of a rank nearly equal to 
that of the priſoner. This method of trial by 
Wjury was common to the Saxons, as well as the 
Normans, long before; but it was now confirmed 
by him, with all the ſanction of undiſputed au- 
thority. | 

While William was thus employed, in reward- A. P. 107 :. 
ing his affociates, puniſhing the refractory, and 
giving laws for the benefit of all, he was threat- 
ened with an inſurrection in his dominions on the | 
continent, which he thought his preſence. neceſſa- 
ry to ſuppreſs. Unwilling, however, to draw off | 
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A. D. 1074. rebellion. Among the number was Roger, al 


| Guader, earl of Norfolk; but he was flatly refl 
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his Norman forces from England, he carried ove 


A 
a conſiderable army, compoſed almoſt entirely gf * 
Engliſh ; and, by thoſe brave troops, he ſoon re. Hervec 
duced the revolters to ſubmiſſion. Thus we ee ha 


a whimſical viciſſitude of fortune; the inhabitany 
of Normandy brought over for the conqueſt d 


ith t 
gli 


the Engliſh, and the Engliſh ſent back to conquu ggra. 
the Normans. However, William had not tine hey 

to enjoy his ſucceſs unmoleſted ; for accouu he g 
were quickly brought him from England, that ur in 
new conſpiracy was formed, more dreadful, i Hollity 
being ſupported by the joint efforts of the No. o the 


mans as well as the Engliſh. The adventuren{WMWon(p! 


who had followed the fortunes of William ino H beoff 
England, had been bred in authority and inde. WWMoncd 
pendance, at home, and were ill able to endureforem: 
the abſolute authority which this monarch hi he gr 
for ſome time aſſumed. The diſcontents ver Mir int 
therefore become very general among the rdou 


onſec 
n thi; 
is wi 
imſel 
bn her 
n lov. 
unity 
She, t 
icate 
epreſ 
advant 


Valth 


haughty nobles, and ſome wanted only the q. 
portunity of his abſence to break out into open 


of Hereford, fon and heir to Fitzoſborne, who hat 
been the king's principal favourite. This noble. 
man had, either by way of compliment to the 
king, or in compliance with ſome obligation d 
the feudal law, ſolicited William's conſent to 
permit the marriage of his ſiſter with Ralph de 


ed. Nevertheleſs, he proceeded to ſolemnize the 
nuptials with great magnificence, aſſembling al 


his friends, and thoſe of Guader, upon the occa-Wnorle, 
ſion, As the parents of the new-married cou-Wp-antr: 
ple were well acquainted with the character of&Þcvcal 
William, whoſe reſentment they had ever reaſonWuadec 
to dread, they took the opportunity, while the Had be 
company was heated with wine, to. introduce tha lam c. 
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| over; a ſubject of converſation. They inveighed 
ely a gainſt the ſeverity of his government; they ob- 
on re. ſerved, that by means of his exceſſive impoſitions, 
ve ſee e had taken with one hand what he had given 


ith the other; they affected to commiſeratè the 
pgliſh, whom he had reduced to beggary; and 


NItants 


eſt of 


nquerWocravated the defects in his diſpoſition, which 
t time bey repreſented as haughty and unforgiving. 
*ount he gueſts were ready enough at any time to con- 
that ur in their complaints; but now, warmed by the 


ul, u ollity of the entertainment, they put no bounds 
Not. o their zeal. They unanimouſly entered into a 
turen onſpiracy to ſhake off the yoke; and earl Wal- 
n ind beoff himſelf, whom we have already ſeen par- 


loned upon a former inſurrection, was among the 
oremolt on this occaſion. But it was not without 


inde. 
ndure 
h had 
were 
theſe 


r intervals upon an engagement made in the 
rdour of intoxication, big with the moſt fatal 


e ; onſequences both to himſelf and his country. 
open n this ſtate of perturbation, he had recourſe to 
„ eil is wife, the niece of the king, and unboſomed 


imſelf to her, as he had the moſt firm reliance 
dn her fidelity. But he was deceived, for ſhe was 
n love with another, and only wanted an oppor- 
unity of getting rid of her huſband at any rate. 
phe, therefore, inſtantly found means to commu- 
cate the whole affair to the king, taking care to 


0 hat 
oble- 
0 the 
n d 
nt t0 
zh de 


reful. epreſent her huſband's conduct in the moſt diſ- 
e the dvantageous point of light. In the mean time, 
1g i altheoff himſelf gave way to his internal re- 
occa-Mnorle, and confeſſed the whole conſpiracy: to 


cou-Lanfranc, who exhorted him, by all means, to 
er olWevcal it to the king; which he was at laſt per- 
eaſon{WHuaded to do; but it was not till the whole affair 
> the Wad been divulged by his faithleſs conſort. Wil- 
e tha am coolly thanked. him for his fidelity, but the 
nm = former 


he greateſt anxiety, that he reflected in his cool- 
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former account of his perfidy ſunk deep in the 
king's mind, and he ſecretly reſolved to puniſh 
During this interval, the conſpirators being 
informed that Waltheoff was gone over to Nox. 
mandy, juſtly; concluded that their deſigns wer 

| betrayed, and flew to arms before their {chem 
were ripe for execution. The earl of Herefor 
was checked by Walter de Lacy, a great baron in 
the king's intereſt. The earl of Norfolk wa 
defeated by Odo, the king's brother ; and th 
priſoners who were taken had each the right fog 
Þ cut off, in order to deter others from a fimilitud 
| F = of treaſon. The earl himſelf retired to Denmark 
A To that William, upon his arrival in England; acc 


extine 
blood 
nent 
From 


1 Found that nothing remained for him to do, u bat! 
il 10 puniſh the criminals, which was perfornethem, 
I | | with unuſual ſeverity. | Many of the rebels ven latter 
—1 44 hanged, ſome had their eyes put out, and othen cited 


13 their hands cut off. The untortunate Waltheobi 
124 | who had imprudently entered into the confpiracy 
| but attempted to atone for his fault by an each 
confeſſion, found no mercy, He was rich, au 

he was an Engliſhman, two faults that ſerved it 
April zo, aggravate his guilt; he was accordingly tried 
05. condemned, and executed. His infamous wil 
did not long enjoy the fruits of her perfidy; bu 
falling ſome time after under the king's diſples. 

ſure, was abandoned by. the world, and paſſe 

the reſt of her life in contempt, remorſe, and 
miſery. Some aſlert, that this nobleman fell! 
ſacrifice to the cruelty of Odo, not of William 

but, however that may be, it is certain, that Wak 
theoff, and Fitz-Aubert, a Noble Norman, bi 

was alſo beheaded on this occaſion, were the on 
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perſons of note that were executed during came 
reign of William the Conqueror. Having tw ments 
_ re-eſtabliſhed the peace of his government, 20088 ſhrew 


extinguiſbel 


WILLIAM 1. 


in te unguiſhed the laſt embers of rebellion: with 
1h lod, William returned once more to the con- 


beingW:inent, in order to purſue Guader, who, efcaping 
Nor. rom England, had taken refuge with the count 
wen Bretagne. Finding him, however, too power- 
hemaiW.lly protected by that prince, inſtead of proſe- 


refouſuting his vengeance, he wiſely came to a treaty 
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ron ich the count, in which Guader was included. 

k William, having thus ſecured the peace of his A D. 078. 
d e ominions, now expected reſt from his labours; 

t bend finding none either willing or powerful 


lituce 


mark; 


gland 
), bu 


nough to oppoſe him, he hoped that the end of 
his reign would be marked with proſperity and 
zeace. But ſuch is the blindneſs of human hope, 


ore hem, and ſuch too as ſerved to embitter all the 
ven latter part of his life. His laſt troubles were ex- 
othen cited by his own children, from the oppoſing of 


neo Whom he could expect to reap neither glory 


ira nor gain. He had four ſons, Robert, Richard, 
can William, and Henry, beſides ſeveral daughters. 
5 * Robert, his eldeſt ſon, ſurnamed Curthoſe, from 
ed td 


the ſhortneſs of his legs, was a prince who inherit- 
ed all the bravery of his family and nation, but 
was rather bold than prudent, rather enterpriſing 


tried, 
wile 


bu than politic. Earneſt after fame, and even impa- 
(plea tient that his father ſhould ſtand in the way, he 
Dalled alpired at that independence to which his temper, 
„ an as well as ſome circumſtances in his ſituation, 


fell! 


conſpired to invite him. He had formerly been 
11am; 


promiſed by his father the government of Maine, 


Wai a province of France, which had ſubmitted to 
vi William, and was alſo declared ſucceſſor to the 
on dukedom of Normandy. However, when he 
5 0 came to demand the execution of theſe engage- 
wu ments, he received an abſolute denial ; the king 
, and Ihrewdly obſerving, that it was not his cuſtom to 


iſhed | throw 


hat he found enemies where he leaſt expected 
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throw off his cloaths till he went to bed. Roben 
openly declared his reſentment, and was often 
heard to expreſs his jealouſy of his two ſurviving 


ecou 
; gain! 


pf El 


brothers, William and Henry, for Richard wall 
killed, in hunting, by a ſtag. Theſe, by greater «Ir 
aſſiduity, had wrought upon the credulity and" 
affections of the king, and conſequently were be 
moſt noxious to Robert. A mind, therefore bigs 
Jo well prepared for reſentment, ſoon found or hich 
made a cauſe for an open rupture. The princes here 
were one day in ſport together, and, in the ide” the 
petulance of play, took it in their heads to three 
water upon their eldeſt brother as he + paſſed 58 
through the court, on leaving their apartment, 4 5 
Robert, all alive to ſuſpicion, quickly turned thi e 
idle frolic into a ſtudied indignity ; and havingſe ; 
theſe jealouſies ſtill farther inflamed by one of hi 1 I 
favourites,' he drew his ſword, and ran up ſtain £0 
with an intent to take revenge. The whole ES 
caſtle was quickly filled with tumult, and it way * 
not without ſome difficulty that the king himſelt 1 
was able to appeaſe it. But he could not all 
the animoſity, which from that moment, ever 3 K 
after prevailed in his family. Robert, attended 5 
ſeveral of his confederates, withdrew to Roven ba] 
that very night, hoping to ſürprize the caſtle, upxþ 
but his deſign was defeated by the governor. 4 g 0 


The flame being thus kindled, the popular 


character of the prince, and a ſympathy of man- here 


ners, engaged all the young nobility of Not- 55 
mandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and 8 6 


Bretagne, to eſpouſe his quarrel; even his mo- 
ther, it is ſaid, ſupported him by ſecret remit- 
tances, and aided him in this obſtinate reſiſtance 
by private encouragement. This unnatural contell 
continued for ſeveral years to inflame the Norman 
ſtate; and William was at laſt obliged to have 

| recourk 
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ecourſe to England for ſupporting his authority 
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_ againſt his ſon. Accordingly, drawing an army A.D.107g. 
No pf Engliſhmen together, he led them over into 

q * Normandy, where he ſoon compelled Robert and 

__ adherents to quit the field, and he was quickly 

oi einſtated in all his dominions. As for Robert, 


re the 
efore, 
ad or 


Which the king of France had provided for him, 


rinces 0 
e idee be garr iſon was ſtrong, and conſcious of guilt, 
chrop pe made a moſt gallant defence : and many” 
alle ere the ſkirmiſhes and duels that were fought 
wel nder its walls. In one of theſe, accident 


rought the king and his ſon together; but, being 
oth concealed by their helmets, they attacked 
ach other with mutual fury. A fierce and dread- 
combat enſued between them, till at laſt the 
oung prince wounded his father in the arm, and 
rew bim from his horſe. The next blow would, 
all probability, have put an end to the king's 


d this 
aving 
of his 

ſtairs 
whole 
Way 


45 Wic, had he not cried out for aſſiſtance. Robert 
_ en immediately recollected his father's voice, 
edh dat once ſtung with a conſciouſneſs of his crime, 
ie leaped from his horſe, and raiſed the fallen 


jonarch from the ground. He then proſtrated 
imſelf in his preſence, and craved pardon for 
Is offences, promiſing for the future, a ſtrict 
incrence to his duty. The reſentment harbour- 

by the king was not ſo caſily appeaſed; per- 
pps his indignation at being overcome added to 
Is anger; inſtead therefore of pardoning his fon, 

gave him his malediQion, and departed for 
Is own camp on Robert's horſe, which the prince 


-aſtle; 
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uct of the ſon ſerved, after ſome recollection, to 
peaſe the father. As ſoon as William was re- 


| 


de being no longer able to reſiſt his father, was 
bliged to take ſhelter in the caſtle of Gerberoy, 


here he was ſhortly after beſieged by his father, 


ad aſſiſted him to mount. However, the con- 


vor. 1; 8 turned 
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turned to Roiien, he became reconciled to Robet 
and carried him with him into England, when 


he was ſucceſsfully employed in retaliating a - 
invaſion of Malcolm king of Scotland. 3 

William, being thus freed from foreign at 7 
domeſtic enemies, began to have ſufficient leiſur vell 
for a more attentive application to the duties dif addi 
peace. For this purpoſe, the Domeſday Boll: i 
was compiled by his order, which contains or! 
general ſurvey of all the lands in the kingdon pirat 
their extent in each 'diſtriet ; their proprietonl.1... 
tenures, value, the quantity of meadow, paſtu n ; 
wood, and arable: land, which they contained bl 
and in ſome counties, the number of tenan = 
cottagers, and people of all denominations, Mt 
lived upon them. This detail enabled him M bpibit 
regulate the taxations in ſuch a manner, that a his 
the inhabitants were compelled to bear their d 3 
ties in proportion to their abilities. 9 
| He was no leſs careful of the methods of man 


ing money than of accumulation. He reſerw 
a very ample revenue for the crown; and, 


: A: 
the general diſtribution of land among his it m. 
lowers, he kept poſſeſſion of no leſs than fo mini. 
teen hundred and twenty-two manors in differ eri 
parts of the country. Such was his income, ti great 
it is juſtly ſaid to have exceeded that of any E For 
liſh prince either before or ſince his time *. MM; 
king of England was ever ſo opulent; none or u 
able to ſupport the ſplendor and magnificem I treaf 
| be v. 
An ancient hiſtorian computes, that the fixed annual reveneſſ ton of 
William the Conqueror, beſides eſcheats, fines, reliefs, and equal t 
caſual protits to a great value, amounted to near 400,000 pounulthat pr 
year; 2 jum which, if all circumſtances be attended to, will only ar 
enormous. A pound in William's time contained three times any ch; 
weight of filver that it does at preſent; and the ſame weight 0 chat nc 
ver, bv the muſt probable computation, would purchaſe near tv w Wil! 


times more of the neceſſaries ot life, though not in the ſame prop 
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Roben er a court; none had fo many places of truſt 


When and profit to beſtow; and none, conſequently 


ung a nad his commands attended with ſuch implicit 


| obedience. | 
gn an There was one pleaſure to which William, as 


letſur well as all the Normans and ancient Saxons, was 
utles addicted, which was hunting. To indulge this 


V Boch in its utmoſt extent, he depopulated the county 


tains of Hants for thirty miles, turning out the inha- 
gdon bitants, deſtroying all the villages, and making 
rico he wretched out-caſts no compenſation for ſuch 
paſty an injury. In the time of the Saxon kings, all 
taint oblemen without diſtinction had a right to hunt 
nan the royal foreſts ; but William appropriated 
My. vi all theſe, and publiſhed very ſevere laws to pro- 
him "MW bibit his ſubjects from encroaching on this part of 
that bis prerogative. The killing of a deer, a boar, 
1e1r Mor even a hare, was puniſhed with the loſs of the 
delinquent's eyes, at a time when the killing of a 
man might be atoned for by paying a moderate 
Wine or compolition. | | 

As the king's wealth and power were ſo great, 
it may be eafily ſuppoſed that the riches of his 
miniſters were in. proportion. Thoſe of his 
uterine brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, were ſo 
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and,! 
his fe 
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iffere 


ne, ti great that he reſolved to purchaſe the papacy. 
. "a For this purpoſe, taking the opportunity of Wil- 


liam's abſence, he equipped a veſſel at the Ifle 
of Wight, on board of which he ſent immenſe 
treaſures, and prepared for his embarkation; but 
he was unfortunately detained by contrary winds. 


one | 
1h cend 


tion of the finer manufactures. His revenue, therefore, would be 
equal to between tourteen and fifteen millions at preſent; and as 
that prince had neither fleet nor army to ſupport, the former being 
only an occaſional expence, and the latter being maintained, without 
any charge to him, by his military vaſſals, we may readily conclude, 
that no emperor or prince, in any age or nation, can be compared 
% William the Conqueror for opulence and riches. 
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In the mean time William, having had intima, 
tion of his deſign, reſolved to prevent the ex. 
portation of ſo much wealth from his dominion, 
Accordingly returning from Normandy, when 
he was then employed, he came into Englands 
at the very inſtant his brother was ſtepping oi 


who 


board, and immediately ordered him to be maꝶ be e 
priſoner. His attendants, however, reſpecting thing: 
immunities of the church, ſerupled to execute ln 
commands; ſo that the king himſelf was obligelMtron 
with his own hands to ſeize him. Odo, diſcoeſtr 
certed at ſo unexpected an intervention, appealedMiithc 
to the pope; who, he alleged, was the only per hic 
| upon earth to try a biſhop. To this the ki beſe 
% rephed, that he did not ſeize him as biſhop hic 
Bayeux, but as earl of Kent; and in that ca lis 
city he expected, and would have, an account t 
his adminiſtration, He was, therefore, ſent pas t 
ſoner into Normandy ; and, notwithſtanding Heel 
the remonſtrances and threats of Gregory, Muffe 
was detained in cuſtody during the remainder Roi. 
William's reign. enſil 
William had ſcarcely put an end to this tra urn 
action, when he felt a very ſevere blow in H purſt 
A. D. 108g. death of Matilda, his queen; and, as mis fortune vas! 
generally come together, he received informatioiſend « 
of a general inſurrection in Maine, the nobilinto at: 
of which had been always averſe to the Nomi co ch 
A. D. 108). government. Upon his arrival on the continen_ſty to 
| he found, that the inſurgents had been ſecreſſ He 
0 aſſiſted and excited by the king of France, whowhr<lut 
| policy conſiſted in thus lefſening the Norm che d 
| power, by creating diſſentions among the nobe be w 
" of its different provinces. William's diſpleaſurNor! 
Þ was not a little increaſed by the account he r bert, 
Þ ceived of ſome railleries which that monarch h fre. 
" thrown out againſt him. It ſeems, that Willianghſ vith 
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ho was become corpulent, had been detained in 
ed ſome time by ſickneſs; and Philip was heard 
o ſay, that he only lay-in of a big belly. This 


> provoked the Engliſh monarch, that he ſent 


im word, he ſhould ſoon be up, and would at 
is churching preſent ſuch a number of tapers in 
he church of Notre Dame, as would ſet the 
ingdom of France in a flame. | 
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In order to perform this promiſe, he levied a 


rong army, and entering the Iſle of France, 


leſtroyed and burned all the villages and houſes 


vithout oppoſition. He took the town of Mante, 
Which he reduced to aſhes, 
heſe hoſtilities was ſtopped by an accident, 
hich ſhortly after put an end to William's life. 
His horſe chancing to place his fore-feet on ſome 
ot aſhes, plunged ſo violently, that the rider 
as thrown forward, and bruiſed upon the pum- 
el of the ſaddle to ſuch a degree, that he 
uffered a relapſe, and was obliged to return to 
Roüen. Finding his illneſs increaſe, and being 


Wenfible of the approach of death, he began to 


turn his eyes to a future ſtate, from which the 
purſuit of ambition had long averted them. He 


Nas now ſtruck with remorſe for all the cruelties 


and depredations he had made: he endeavoured 
o atone for his former offences, by large preſents 
o churches and monaſteries, and by giving liber- 


ty to many priſoners whom he unjuſtly detained. - 


He was even prevailed on, though not without 


reluctance, to conſent, with his dying breath, to 


the deliverance of his brother Odo, againſt whom 
he was extremely incenſed. He then bequeathed 
Normandy and Le Maine to his eldeſt ſon Ro- 


bert, whom he never loved; to Henry, he left 


ve thouſand pounds, and his mother's jointure, 


and though he 


without the ſmalleſt territory; 4 
woul 


But the progrels of 
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would not pretend to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion of tif" 
crown of England, to which he now began to id 
ceive that he had no title, he expreſſed his vil 


7 that it might devolve to his favourite ſon Willig or [ 
whom he immediately diſpatched with letters N 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, deſiring his af apa 


ance. Having thus regulated his temporal affain 
he was conveyed in a litter to a little village ney 
Roiien, where he might ſettle the concerns of hi 
foul without noiſe or interruption. It was then 
A.D.:o87.that he died, Sept. 9, 1087“, in the ſixty-firſt yea 
of his age, after having reigned fifty-two years i 
Normandy, and twenty-one in England f. Hi 
body was interred in the church at Caen, whig 
he himſelf had founded; but his interment wy 
attended with a remarkable circumſtance : As ü 
body was carrying to the grave, the prelates a 
prieſts attending with the moſt aweful filence, 
man, who ſtood upon an eminence, was heard u 
cry out with a loud voice, and to forbid then 
terment of the body, in a ſpot that had been u 
juſtly ſeized by the Conqueror. * That ven 
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place,“ cried the man, “is the area of my father. N 
houſe; and I now ſummon the departed ſoul ee 
fore the divine tribunal to do me juſtice, and wh" © 
| Ions: a | Pretag 

atone for ſo great an oppreſſion. The biſh . 15 
| | ons, \ 
*The year 1089, which was remarkable for the death of Willa" ** ": 
the Conqueror, was alſo marked by a dreadful famine which ng Agr 
in England, and was one of the melancholy conſequences of tit Ala 
general deſpondency which had ſeized on the oppreſſed Engl iy 
who, being no longer poſſeſſed of any property, leſt the ſpirit c - 
induſtry, neglected the culture of the lands, and imagined that ſcar 2 1 
was an evil they might bear as well as ſlavery: this univerſal neglel 32 85 
begat famine—tfamine, diſeaſes and both of them, in conjunctidh i of 


mortality; ſo that an incredible number of people died in the ceurt 
of a few months. | 
+ Hume tells us, chap. iv. that William © expired in the fixtf 
third year of his age, in the twenty-firit year of his reign over Eng 
land, and in the fifty- fourth of that over Normandy.” 
38 


and 


n of nd attendants were ſtruck with the man's intre- 
to pe did conduct; they enquired into the truth of his 
his w barge, and finding it juſt, agreed to ſatisfy him 
Vill or the damages he had ſuſtained. 

ters oF William was a prince of great courage and 
is aff Wapacity ; ambitious, politic, cruel, vindictive, 
affan nd rapacious. He was fond of glory, and par- 
ge neu monious merely for the purpoſes of oſtentation. 
s of bough ſudden and impetuous in his enterprizes, 
15 ten e was cool, deliberate, and indefatigable in times of 
rit anger. He is ſaid, by the Norman writers, to have 
rears een above eight feet high, his body ſtrong built, 
= W well proportioned, and his ſtrength ſuch, that 
| wWhid one of his courtiers could draw his bow. He 
alked little; he was ſeldom affable to any except 


ent we as | any 5 
As Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury; with him 
tes ue was ever meek and gentle, with all others, 


ern and auſtere. Though he rendered himſelf 


ence, | { 
card por midable to all, and odious to many, yet he had 
the Policy ſufficient to tranſmit his power to poſterity, 


en ud the throne is ſtill occupied by his deſcendants®. 


it ven 
father 
oul be 

and ti 


biſhop 


| 
* King William had iſſue, beſides his three ſons who ſurvived 
im, five daughters, viz. 1. Cicely, a nun in the monaſtery of 
eſchamp, afterwards abbeſs in the Holy Trinity at Caen, where 
ie died in 1127: 2. Conſtantia, married to Alan Fergent, earl of 
Bretagne; ſhe died without ifſue: 3. Alice, contracted to Harold: 
Adela, married to Stephen earl of Blois, by whom ſhe had four 
ons, William, Theobald, Henry, and Stephen, the elder of hom 


Win s neglected on account of the imbecility of his underitanding > 
3 Agatha, who died a virgin, but was betrothed to the king of 

nich nag "Ss ; OEM he ; ; 

-s of tl alicia; the died on her journzy thither before ſhe joined her bride- 
Enęlh om. Such is the account given by Hume, chap. iv. but Rapin, 

ip + ook vi. tells us, that Alphonſo, king of Galicia, married the fifth, 

at ſcartij noſe name, ſays he, was Eieanor. She is ſaid, continues he, to 


l 


al neglel 
1junctidl 


nave remained a virgin hay marriage, and being entirely devoted 
he ceuſ 


to the ſervice of God, to have ſpent her days in the conſtant exer- 
ile of Prayer, | 

the fixtje | 
ver Eng 


CHAP. 
and 
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CHAP. VI 
WILLIAM RUFUS, 


4. D. 2087. WILLIAM, ſurnamed Rurvs, i. e. RIU 
from the colour of his hair, had no ſooner x 
ceived the late king's letter to Lanfranc, are 
biſhop of Canterbury, in his favour, than he hal} 
ened to take meaſures for ſecuring himſelf on th 
throne. Arriving therefore, before the news 
William's death had yet reached England, his fin 
care was, to take poſſeſſion of the treaſure left 
the king at Wincheſter, which amounted to ti 
ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds. He then addr: 
fed the primate, who had always conſidered hn 
with an eye of peculiar affection; and who no- 
finding the juſtneſs of his claim, inſtantly pn 
ceeded to the ceremony of his coronation, 4 
the ſame time Robert, who had been appoinie 
ſucceſſor to Normandy, took peaceable poſleſha 
of that government; where his perſon was e 
teemed, and his acceſſion deſired. 

In the beginning of William Rufus's reig 
the Engliſh began to think they had hither 
miſtaken this prince's character, who had alway 
appeared to them rude and brutal. He at fil 
ſeemed to pay the utmoſt regard to the counſe 
of Lanfranc, the primate, which were mild an 
gentle, and conſtantly calculated for the bene 
fit of the nation. Nevertheleſs, the Normal 
barons, who were better acquainted with him 
perceived that he kept his diſpoſition un- 
der an unnatural reſtraint, and that he on) 
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WILLIAM II. 


,aited an opportunity for throwing off the maſk 
ehen his power ſhould be fully eſtabliſhed. 


the diviſion of the empire by the late king ; they 
-agerly deſired an union as before, and looked 
pon Robert as the proper owner of the whole. 
he natural diſpoſition alſo of this prince was as 


ö. Ra 
ner rt 
, arc| 


ne hal 


her, was odious. Robert was open, generous, 


o give any of his adherents the mortification of 


fon reluſal. But this was a quality no. way difagree- 
re able to thoſe who expected to build their ambi- 
: ol ' jon on the eaſy pliancy of his temper, A power 


ul conſpiracy was therefore carried on againſt 
illeaam; and Odo, the late king's brother, 
ndertook to conduct it to maturity. 5 

William, ſenſible: of the danger that threatened 
im on all ſides, endeayoured to gain the affec- 
jons of the native Engliſh, whom he prevailed 
pon, by promiſes of future good treatment, 
nd preference in the diſtribution of his favours, 
o eſpouſe his intereſts, He was ſoon in the 
eld; and, at the head of a numerous army, 
ewed himſelf in readineſs to oppoſe all who 
ould diſpute his pretenſions. In the mean 
ime, Odo had written to Robert an account of 
he conſpiracy in his favour, urging him to uſe 


1 to th 
addre 
ed hn 
10 nol 
ly pn 
n, 4 
point 
ſſeſſia 


Was e 


8 reig j 
11then 
alwaj! 


ak fin liſpatch, and exciting him, by the greatneſs of 
ounſeſhne danger, and the ſplendor of the reward. 
1d ant Robert gave him _— moſt poſitive aſſurances of 
bene peedy aſſiſtance; but his indolence was not to 
oy de excited by diſtant expectations. Inſtead of 


n ut 
2 onlf 
waite 


employing his money in levies, to ſupport 
Is N in England, he ſquandered it away 
n idle expences, and unmerited benefits, ſo that 
FE VOL. 1. ” . 


They were, from the beginning, diſpleaſed at 


pleaſing to them, Robe: of William, his bro- 


and humane; he carried his facility to an ex- 
eſs, as he could ſcarcely find ſtrength of mind 
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18 


of ſome fortreſſes; but the appearance of th 


A.D.1089. The death of Lanfranc, which followed ſhort, 
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he procraſtinated his departure till the oppor. 
tunity was, loſt ; while William exerted himfel 
with incredible aQtivity, to diffipate the conſe. 
deracy before he could arrive. Nor was this dif. 
ficult to effect: the conſpirators had, in conſe. 
quence of Robert's aſſurances, taken pofleffion 


king ſoon reduced them to implore for mercy, 
He granted them their lives, but confiſcated al 
their eſtates, and baniſhed them the kingdom. 


William, thus freed from all danger of inſir. It 
rection, and fixed in the peaceable poſſeſſion dig... 

the kingdom, ſhewed the firſt inſtance of his per. wa 
verſe inclinations, in his ingratitude to the EA WII 
liſh, Who had ſecured him on the throne. 1 


ly after, took off all reſtraint from his inclins. bon 
tions, and his mind now appeared in its naturl 
deformity, tyrannical and unjuſt. He order over. 
a new ſurvey to be taken of all the lands au 
property of the kingdom; and wherever he fou onit 
hem undervalued in the. Domeſday-book, Ie up 1 
raiſed the proportion of taxes accordingly. Eva hi 
the privileges of the church, which were hel... tl 
very ſacred in thoſe times of ignorance, ven imme 
but a feeble rampart againſt his uſurpations ; t 
ſeized. the vacant biſhoprics, and openly put wi... 
fale ſuch:abbies as he thought proper. But, noiſe. th 
contented With exerting his tyranny over his derin | 
dominions, he was reſfolved to extend his auths- ARE. 
Tity over thoſe of his brother. In conſequently ... 
of this reſolution, he appeared in "Normandy. . mt 
at the head of a numerous atmy ; but the no- Hof wa 
lity, on both ſides, ſtrongly connected by nM 
tereſt and alliances, brought on an'accommod-Wc,. .. 
tion. Among other articles of this treaty, it not . 
agreed, that in caſe cither of the brothers wy 

| | 
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de without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould inherit all 


por. his dominions. It was in vain that Henry, the 
imſel g ther brother, remonſtrated againſt this act of 
onle. WW: njuſtice-s, it was in vain that he took arms, and 
is dl. even defended a little fortreſs, on the coaſt of 
onle- WW Normandy, for ſome time, againft their united 
eln Haults. He was at laſt obliged to ſurrender ; 


and, being deſpoiled of even the ſmall patrimony 


ere). that was left him, he wandered about for ſome 
ed Scars, with a few attendants, and was often re- 
m. Wiiccd to great oven: FO” 

inſur. It was in beſieging this fortreſs, that a circum- 


Wſtance or two have been related, which ſerve 
Ito mark the character of the two brothers. As 
William was taking the air one day on horſeback, 
at ſome diſtance from the camp, he perceived 


hon. tro horſemen riding out from the caſtle, who 
clins- Won came up and attacked him. In the at 
tural f encounter, the king's horſe being killed, 
9 overturned, and lay upon him in ſuch a manner 
8 


that he could not diſengage himſelf. His anta- 


found goniſt, while he remained in this ſituation, lifted 
k, Ap his arm to diſpatch him; when William ex- 
* claimed, in a menacing tone, Hold, knave! I 
>. he 


Im the king of England.“ The two ſoldiers were 
immediately 28 with veneration and awe; 
and, helping him up, accommodated him with 
ne of their horſes. William was not ungrateful 
for this ſervice ; he mounted the horſe, and or- 
dering the ſoldier to follow, took him into his 


auth, fervice. Soon after Robert had an occaſion to 
un Inew ſtill greater marks of generoſity; for, hear- 
ant. ing that the garriſon was in great diſtreſs for want 
nod of water, he not only ordered that Henry ſhould 
by unh ve permitted to ſupply bimſelf, but alſo ſent him 
mods ſome pipes of wine r his own table. Rufus did 
| * not at all approve of this ill-timed generoſity; 
ſhou 


Fa | 1 2 but 
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but Robert anſwered his remonſtrances by ſaying, 
« Shall we ſuffer our brother to die with thirſt) 
Where ſhall we find another when he is gone?” 
The inteſtine and petty diſcords that enſuel 
upon chis accommodation between Robert an 
Rufus, ſeem ſcarce worthy the attention of bil. 
tory. They indeed produced more real calami. 
ties to the people than ſplendid invaſions, or 
bloody battles, as the depredations of petty ty. 
rants are ever more ſeverely felt by the pour 
than the magnanimous projects of ambition. \ 
rupture enſued between Rufus and Malcolm 
king of Scotland, in which the latter was uli 
mately ſurpriſed, and ſlain, by a party from Als 

wick caſtle. e 
A.D.:o93 A new breach was made ſome time after be 
tween the brothers, in which Rufus found mean 
to encroach ſtill further upon Robert's pole 
A. D. 1094. ſions. An incurſion from the Welſh filled th 
country of England with alarm; but they wet 
quickly repelled, and obliged to find refuge ere, 
A. D. i095. their native mountains. A conſpiracy of Mega 
Norman barons in England, threatened ſerioi inc 
conſequences ; but their ſchemes were preveni Hoh 
and fruſtrated. Robert Mowbray, earl of Nom rave 
umberland, who was at the head of this po Vent, 
being taken, was attainted, and thrown into ? peop 
ſon, where he died, after thirty year's confine fuſed 
A.D.1og6, ment. The count d' Eu, another conſpiraa iin ſe 
denying the charge, fought with his accu mont 
Geoffrey Bainard, in preſence of the court, Wortc 
Windſor, and being worſted in the combat, cried 
condemned to be caſtrated, and to have his ey © /* 
put out. Every conſpiracy, thus detected, ſervd Fron 
to enrich the king, who took care to apply to fal n 
own ule thoſe treaſures that had been amaſſed iow men 
the purpoſe of dethroning him. | alacr 
4 1 
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WILLIAM II. 


thirkt)MWnſucceſsful treaſons, were now totally eclipſed by 
ne?” ne of the moſt noted enterprizes that ever adorn- 
enſued 
Tt and 
of bil. 
alami. 


ow firſt projected. Peter the Hermit, a native 
Amiens, in Picardy, was a man of great zeal, 


ons, o ourage, and piety. | He had made a pilgrimage 
tty . the holy ſepulchre at JONES and beheld, 
e pod ich indignation, the cruel manner in which the 
n. brittians were treated by the Infidels, who were 
alcoin WW poſſeſſion of that place. Unable to ſuppreſs 
15 uliWis reſentment, upon his return he, entertained 


m An be bold deſign of freeing the whöle country 


rom the Mahometan yoke, and of reſtoring to 
he Chriſtians the' land where their religion was 
rſt propagated. He propoſed his views to 


of Megan to preach the Cruſade, and to excite the 
ſenoufprinces of Chriſtendom to the recovery of the 
vente Holy Land. Bare-headed, and bare-footed, he 
Nori travelled from court to court, preaching as he 


zent, and inflaming the zeal of every rank of 
people. The fame of this deſign being thus dif- 


onfneſ fuſed, prelates, nobles, and princes, concurred 
piraton'n ſeconding it; and, at a council held at Cler- 
cculWwmont; in Auvergne, where the pope himſelf ex- 


urt, I horted to the undertaking, the whole affembly 


at, wall cried out with one voice, as if by inſpiration, 
is ey © if is the will of God! It the will of God!” 
ſene From that time, nothing was ſeen but an univer- 
to M fl migration of the weſtern nations into the Eaſt ; 


men of all ranks flew to arms with the utmoſt 
alacrity ; and bore the ſign of the croſs upon their 
| | right 


Ted i 
Bi 


ſaying, But the memory of theſe tranſient broils, and 


d the annals of nations, or excited the attention 
fmankind. I mean the Cruſades, which were 


p lartin II. who filled the papal chair at that 

| ime, and who permitted rather than aſſiſted 
y wei bis bold enthuſiaſt in his aims. Peter, there- 
uge ore, warmed with a zeal that knew no bounds, 
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entirely forgetful of their temporal intereſt ; 5 


the ſoft regions of Afia, fold their Europey 


money to defray the neceſſary charges of ſo & 


upon the watch to ſeize every advantage. Ii 


therefore, he forced the whole ; heedleſs of the 


pious pretences he made uſe of to cover his e 


orders of men, deeming the Cruſades the only road to heaven, enlilt 
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right ſhoulder, as a mark of their devotion | 
the cauſe. In the midſt of this univerſal ardoy 
that was diffuſed over Europe, men were n 


ſome, hoping a more magnificent ſettlement j 


property for whatever they could obtain, eq 
tented with receiving any thing for what th 
were predetermined to relinquiſh. Among 
princes who felt and acknowledged this gener 
ſpirit of enterprize, was Robert duke of Ny 
mandy. The Cruſade was entirely adapted 
his inclinations, and his circumſtances ; he y 
brave, zealous, covetous of glory, harraſſed 
inſurrettions, and, what was more than all, n 
turally fond of change. In order to ſupyj 


8 an undertaking, he offered to mortgap 
is dukedom of Normandy to his brother Ruf 
for a ſtipulated ſum of money. This ſum, wh 
was. no greater than ten RY marks, 

readily promiſed by Rufus, whoſe ambition wn 


was no way ſolicitous about raiſing the mon 
as he knew the riches of his clergy. From then 


murmurs, and aggravating his injuſtice by th 


tortions: thus equipping his brother for his w * 
mantic expedition to the Holy Land, he moi... 
wiſely, and more ſafely, took peaceable poſleflia 
of his dukedom at home . | 


* Hume, er of the Crulade, and he. cites Ordericus Vital 
Will. Malmeſ. Vertot, Sim. Dunelm. and Matth. Paris, ſays, 


themſelves under theſe ſacred banners, and were impatient to oe 


the way with their Ford to the koly city. Noblex, artiſans, peut 


WILLIAM II. 


In this manner was Normandy once more unit- 
0 England; and from this union, afterwards, 
ofe thoſe numerous wars with France, which, 

whole centuries, continued to  depopulate 


ment | W | ed t 
urope th nations, without conducing in the end to 
n. c ecreaſe the N of either. However, Rufus 

3 Oo N ® 3 o * 
xs not a little pleaſed with this acquiſition; he 


ade a voyage to his new dominion, and took 
Mcffion of it for five years, according to agree- 


pted | le king of France a part of the territory of 
he en, which he pretended was an appurtenance 


prieſts, inrolled their names; and to decline this meritorious ſer- 
e was branded with the reproach of rr: what perhaps was 
emed ſtill more diſgraceful, of cowardice and puſillanimity. The 
tm and aged contributed to the expedition by preſents and money; 
ny of them, not ſatisfied with the merit of this atonement, 
orte : dea it in perſon, and were determined, if poſſible, to breathe 


ur, attended the camp; and commonly forgot ſtill more the duty 
e ſex, by proftituting themſelves to the army. The greateſt 
minals were forward in a ſervice, which they regarded as a pro- 
ation for all crimes ; and the moſt enormous diſorders were, dur- 
> the courſe of theſe expeditions, committed by men enured to 
kedneſs, encouraged by example, and impelled by neceſſity. The 
th Iltitude of the adventurers ſoon became ſo great, that their more 
m meg dus leaders, Hugh count of Vermandois, brother to the French 


of thee, Raymond count of "Toulouſe, Godfrey of Bouillon, prince of 
b abant, and Stephen count of Blois, became apprehenſive leſt the 

y atneſs itſelf of the armament ſhould difappoint its purpoſe ; and 
his e y permitted an undiſciplined multitude, computed at 300,000 men, 
his 10 go before them, under the command of Peter the Hermit and 


4 alter the Moneyleſs. Theſe men took the road towards Conſtan- 
mog through Hungary and Bulgaria; and truſting that Hea- 
ſleſſ , by ſupernatural affltance, would ſupply all their necedlities, 
| made no proviſion for ſubſiſtence on their march. They ſoon 
nd themſelves obliged to obtain by plunder, what they vainly 
petted from miracles ; and the enraged inhabitants of the coun- 


5 through which they paſſed, gathering together in arms, at- 
M 


* Vi " ked the diſorderly multitude, a put them to ſlaughter without 
* Face. The more diſciplined armies followed after; and paſſing 
5 A 4 WE *:<ights of Conſtantinople, they were muſtered in the plains of 


2, and amounted in the whole to the number of 500,000 com- 
ants, | 1 


, peadank 
eit 


to 


ir laſt in fight of that city where their Saviour had died for them, 
omen themſelves, concealing their ſex under the diſguiſe of ar- - 
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}f N | ent with his brother. He alſo demanded of A. D. 105. 


8 
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to his duchy, and even attempted to: enfor 
his claims by arms. But, though the ceſſion 
Maine and Normandy greatly.increaſed the king 
territories, they added but little to his real pot 
as his new ſubjects were compoſed of men of jy 
dependent ſpirits, more ready to diſpute thy 
to obey his commands. Many were the rey 
and inſurrections which he was obliged to gut 
in perſon; ande no fooner was one conſping 
ſuppreſſed, than another roſe. to give him frel 
Giquietides i de, e e 0 
A. D. 1096 In the midſt of theſe foreign troubles, he foun 
himſelf involved in a diſagreeable quarrel ml 
Anſelm, -archbiftfop of Canterbury, a prelated 
a haughty diſpoſition, and extremely tenaciou 
of che rights of the clergy *, . There was at thi 
n ont ant 2 hd ad: i 34 od 
- We may here tak notice of the circumſtance which led tof 
advancement of 'Anfelm to the archiepitcopal ſee, and. alſo of i 
clergy under his direction. After the death of Lanfranc, the ku 
for ſeveral years retained in his own hands the revenues of Cut 
bury, as he did thoſe of many other vacant biſhoprics ; but {ali 
into a dangerous ſickneſs, he was ſeized with remorſe, and the th 
repreſented to him, that he was in danger of eternal perditioy} 
be fore his death he did not make atonement for thoſe multiplied Na cu 
pieties and ſacrileges, of which he had been guilty. He reſo 
therefore to ſupply the vacancy of Canterbury; and for that purpd 
he ſent for Antelm, a Piedmonteſe by birth, abbot of Bec in Ns 
mandy, who was much celebrated for his learning and' piety. 
abbot earneſtly refuſed the dignity, fell on his knees, wept, and 
treated the king to change his purpoſe; and when he found 
prince obſlinate in forcing the paſtoral ſtaff on him, he kept his! 
10 faſt clenched, that it required the utmoſt violence of the by- a 
ers to open it, and force him to receive that enſign. of ſpiritual 
nity. William ſoon after recovered; and his paſſions regaining i 
- wonted vigour, he returned to his former violence and rapine, & 
even kept poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of the revenues of not fc 
of Canterbury: but he found in Anſelm that perſevering oppoſiti 
which he had reaſon to expect from the oſtentatious humility wil 
that prelate had diſplayed in refuſing his promotion. Anlclm's8 
poſition was the more dangerous on account of the character of p# 
which he ſoon acquired in England, by his great zeal againſt alla 
ſes, particularly thoſe in drels and ornament, There was a nun by t! 
| wy 
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tion; and Anſelm, finding it dangerous to . 


ordered all his Wet x wr to be confiſcateh 
and actually kept pol 


conſidered as rights of the church, ſerved to ei 
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Rufus threatened him Becks a proſecution. 4 
the reſentments on both ſides were. increaſed, 
their. mutual demands were raiſed. in proportion 
till at length their anger proceeded to recriming 


main in the Kingdom, defired permiſſion to retin 
to Rome. This requeſt the king very read 
complicd with; but, in order to mortify the pre 
late yet more, he ſent, an officer to ſearch hj 
baggage after he was on board, and to ſeize {| 
his money, on pretence of a law which forbad i 
exportation of filvef. Not content with this, 


eſſion of them the remain 
Ing part of his life. | 
This open infringement of what were thi 


aſperate the pope, as well as all the eccleſiall Fus \ 
of his own dominions, againſt him. Urban e vith 
menaced him with the ſentence of excommui on, 
cation; but he was too earneſt] engaged in HM den 
eruſade to attend to any other buineis. Ruſfaflie 
therefore, little regarded thoſe cenſures, whit eaſe 
he found were ineffectual; he had but very lend 
religion at beſt, and the amazing infatuation Mf N 
the times inſpired him with no very high ide hons 
of the wiſdom of its profeſſors. It is reported i th 
him, that he once accepted ſixty marks of a Jl the 
whoſe ſon had been converted to Chriſtiani New 
and who engaged him by that preſent to affit 1 hoſti] 
bringing. back the youth to Judaiſm. Willa late] 
employed both menaces and perſuaſton to i ſhore 
purpoſe; but finding his efforts ineffeQual, I ſtop a 
{ent for the father, an informing him that offen 
new convert was opſtinate in his faith, he retun = t 
ed him half the money, and kept the reſt for the 0 | 


pains; © At another time, he is ſaid to have 1 
: | 


+ 
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n. bor ſome learned Chriſtian theologians and ſome ; 

reaſel WY ]evith-rabbies, and bade them fairly diſpute the 
boints of their religion before him. He was 


ui perſely indifferent, he ſaid, which ſhould pre- 
to ail; he had his ears open to both, and he would 
o ret cmbrace that doctrine, which, upon compariſon, 


ſhould be found ſupported on the moſt folid ar- 


hel guments. In this manner Rufus proceeded, 
arch I eareleſs of approbation or cenſure ; and only in- 
ſeize ent upon extending his dominions, either by 
bad I purchaſe or by conqueſt. Yo 

this. þ The mutinous diſpoſition of the barons of 
fileaul Normandy and Maine gave William ſome un- 


ealineſs, and more eſpecially as they were ſup. 
ported in their mutinies by the French king. 
Even Helie, lord of La Fleche, a ſmall town of 
Injou, was able to give him inquietude; and Ru- 
fus was obliged to make ſeveral expeditions abroad, 
without being able to prevail over fo petty a ba- 
ron, who had acquired the confidence and affec- 
tiens of the inhabitants of Maine. He took He- 
lie priſoner in the rencounter; but having re- 
Jeaſed him, at the interceſſion of the French king 
and the count of Anjou, he found the province 
of Maine, ſtill expoſed to his intrigues and incur- 
hons. Helie, being introduced by the citizens in- 
to the town of Mans, beſieged the garriſon in A. D. 1099. 
the citadel: William who was hunting in the 


remain 


re und 


ation ( 
gh ide 
orted | 
fa Je 


ita New Foreſt when he received intelligence of this 
aft a bhoſtile attempt, was ſo provoked, that he imme 
Wil ately turned his horſe, and galloped to the ſea- 


to iO ore at Dartmouth; declaring, that he would not 
tual, top a moment till he had taken vengeance for the 
that ff ofience. He found the weather ſo tempeſtuous 
retun chat the mariners thought it dangerous to put to 
} for bea; but the king hurried on board and ordered 
ve i dem to ſail, telling them that they never yet 
| | ot, | heard 
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heard of a king that was drowned *. By thi 
vigour and celerity he delivered the citadel 
Mans from its preſent danger ; and purſuing Heli 
into his own territories, he laid ſiege to Majd, 
A. p. 140. a ſmall caſtle; but a wound which he receive 
before this place obliged him to raiſe the ſiege aul 
return to England. N 
William earl of Poictiers and duke of Guienne 
enflamed with a defire of going upon the crufade 
had gathered an immenſe multitude for that ex. 
pedition, but wanted money to forward his pre. 
arations. He had recourſe, therefore, to Rufus, 
and offered to mortgage all his dominions, with. 
out conſidering what would become of his unhap. 
py ſubjefts that he thus diſpoſed of. The kin 
accepted this offer with his uſual avidity ; an 
had prepared a fleet and an army, in order t 
eſcort the ſtipulated ſum, and to take poſſeſim 
of the rich provinces thus conſigned to his trul. 
But an accident put an end to all his amhitioy 
projects, and ſerved to rid the world of a mer, 
cenary tyrant, His favourite amufement wa 
hunting, almoſt the only relaxation of princes ii 
thoſe rude times, when the other arts of peace ven 
but little cultivated. The New Foreſt was gene. 
rally the ſcene of his ſport ; and there he uſual 
ſpent thoſe hours which were not employed i 
Auguſt a, buſineſs of a more ſerious nature. One day, 
ph he was mounting his horſe, in order to take hi 
cuſtomary amuſement, he is ſaid to have been 
ſtopped by a monk, who warned him, from Tome 
dreams he had the night before, to abſtain from 


* Herein, however, the king diſcovered his ignorance of dep: 
ture It ſtary, where we are expreſsly told, as every Choe 
knows, that Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and all his hoſt, wetE drowndl 
in the Red Sea. e * 

The army of William. earl of Poitiers, according to Ordericl Albis 
Vitalis, p. 789, amounted to 300, oo men. 0 288 
| al 


4 | 
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that day's diverſion. Rufus, ſmiling at his ſu- 
del of Ml perſtition, ordered him to be paid for his zeal, 
g Hele but deſired him to have more favourable dreams 
Major the future. Thus, ſetting forward, he began 
the chace, attended by Walter Tyrrell, a French 


y thi 


ceived 

Fe and knight, famous for archery, who always accom- 
| panied him 1n theſe excurfions. Towards ſun- 

aienne iet, they found themſelves ſeparated from the 

rufade reſt of their retinue ; and the king diſmounted, 


nat ex. either through fatigue, or in expettation of a 
is pre. freſh horſe. Juſt at that inſtant, a ſtag bounded 


Rufus | 


unhap. it fed ; while he followed in hopes of ſeeing it 


y ; al held up his hand before his eyes, and ſtood in 
der u tchat poſture ; when Tyrrell, who had been en- 
leſion A gaged in the ſame purſuit, let fly an arrow, which 
s trulglancing from a tree, ſtruck the king to the 
bitiog e beart“. He dropped dead inſtantaneouſly, while 
a mer, the innocent author of his death, terrified at the 
nt wal accident, put ſpurs to his horſe, haſtened to the 
nces U {ca-ſhore, embarked for France, and joined the 
e ven cruſade that was then ſetting out for Jeruſalem, 
s gene William's body, being found by ſome country- 
uſual e men paſſing through the foreſt, it was laid acroſs 
yed u horſe, and carried to Wincheſter, where it was, 
Jay, 8 next day, interred in the cathedral, without cere- 
\ke his mony, or any marks of reſpect. Few lamented 
e been a ny and none of the courtiers attended his 
uneral. 


a from It was remarked by the hiſtorians of that age, that Richard, an 


elder brother of William's, periſhed by an accident in the New - 


of der: Foreſt ; Richard, his nephen-, natural fon of duke Robert, loft bis 
-hool-bo life in the fame place, after the ſame manner; and all men, upon 
drownel the king's fate, exclaimed, that, as the Conqustor had been guilty 

| E extreme violence, compelling all the inhabitants of that large 
Ordericyi iſtrict to make room for his game, the juſt vengeance of Heaven 
was ligualized, in the fame place, by the ſlaughter of his poſterity. 


It 


out before him; and Rufus, drawing his bow, 
\ with. wounded the animal, yet not ſo mortally but that 


* kn fall. As the ſetting. ſun beamed in his face, he 
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the Tower, Weſtminſter-hall, and London-bridge 


aſſert his pretenſions. 
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It requires no great art to draw the charaftey 
of a prince, whole vices-were compenſated by 
ſcarce one virtue, Rufus was a perfidious, en. 
croaching, and a dangerous neighbour ; an un, 
kind and ungenerous relation; a rapacious, and 
yet a prodigal prince. However, there remain ? 
to this day ſome monuments of his public ſpirit 


were all built by him, and are evidences, tha 
the treaſures of government were; not all expen, 
ded in vain. William Rufus was lain in th 
thirteenth year of his reign, and about the fortic 
of his age, As he never was married, he le 
no legitimate iſſue behind' bim; the ſucceſſion, 
therefore, of courſe deyolved upon Robert, hi 
elder brother, but he was then too diltant y 


[ 
l 
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mixtu 
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es Fa THERE were now two competitors for the 

| expen, ro; Robert, who had engaged in the holy 
in ar, and Henry, the youngeſt brother, who con- 
fortieu i inued at home. Had Robert been in Normandy 
he ei hen William died, there is no doubt, from the 
-ceſſion Popularity of his character, and from the treaty 
ert, ormerly concluded between the two brothers, but 


hat he would have been elected without oppoſt- 
tion, This valiant and generous prince having led 
is followers into Paleſtine, and there diſtinguiſh. 
d himſelf by his courage, his affable dipoſition? 
and unbounded generofity, after the taking of 
eruſalem *, began to think of returning home, 

and 


[tant 1 


* It ſhould be remarked, that the ſoldan of Egypt, whoſe alliance 
he confederate Chriſtian princes had hitherto courted, recovered, 
n the fall of the Turkiſh power, his former authority in Jeru- 
Jalem; and he informed them, by his ambaſſadors, that if they 
ame diſarmed to that city, they might now perform their religious 
ons, and that all Chriſtian pilgrims, who ſhould thenceforth viſit 
the holy ſepulchre, might expect the ſame good treatment which 
hey had ever received from his hs To de The offer was re- 
jetted with diſdain; the ſoldan was required to yield up the city to 
the Chriſtians ; and on his refuſal, the champions of the croſs ad- 
Fanced to the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which they regarded as the con- 
lummation of their labours. By the detachments which they had 
ade, and the diſaſters they had undergone, they were diminiſhed 
to the number of 20,000 foot and -1500 horſe ; but theſe were ſtill 
formidable from their valour and their experience. After a ſiege of 
hve weeks, they took Jeruſalem by aſlault; and, impelled by a 
mixture of military and religious rage, they put the numerous 
rifon and inhabitants to the ſword. Neither arms defended the 
Falant, nor ſubmiſſion the timarous : no age nor ſex was ſparcd ; 
ants at the brralt were pierced with the fame blow with their 
| mothers, 
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and of enjoying in tranquillity that glory, which 
he had acquired in the field againſt the Infidelg 
But, inſtead of taking the moſt direct road 9 
England, he paſſed through Italy, where he be. 
came acquainted with Sybilla, daughter of coun 
Converſana, a lady of celebrated beauty; and, 
marrying her, he laviſhed away, in her company, 
thoſe hours which ſhould have been employed ui 
the recovery of his kingdom. 

In the mean time Henry, who had been hunt. 
ing in the New Foreſt when his brother was lain 
took the earlieſt advantage of the occaſion, an 
haſtening to Wincheſter, reſolved to ſecure the 
royal treaſute, which he knew to be the beſt aſſil. 
ant in ſeconding his aims. William de Breteül, 
| who had the care of the treaſury, informed of 
king's death, oppoſed himſelf boldly to Henry! 
pretenſions. He ventured to aſſure Henry, tha 
the money in his cuſtody, as well as the crown 
belonged to his Baer er, and that he va 
reſolved to continue firm in his juſt allegiance 
The diſpute was on the point of producing blood. 
ſhed, for Henry was in the att of drawing hu 
ſword, when ſeveral of his partiſans arriving 
compelled Breteiil to ſurrender the treaſure, wit 
a part of which they, in all probability, hopel 
to be rewarded for their ſervice. Being poſlelſe 
of this, without loſing time, he next haſtened to 
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mothers, who implored for mercy : even a multitude of 10,000, e hi. 
had ſurrendered themſelves priſoners, and were promiſed qum ffn b 
were butchered in cool blood by thoſe ferocious conquerors, Ke nc 
ſtreets of Jeruſalem were covered with dead bodies; and the w. e per 
umphant warriors, after every enemy was ſubdued, turned then: be 
ſelves towards the holy ſepulchre with ſentiments of humiliation er 
contrition : and their devotion, ſinging anthems to their Savin, they 
who had purchaſed their ſalvation by his death and agony, enliventt ucceed 
by the preſence of the place where he had fuffered, ſo overcame then f 
fury, that they diſſolved in tears, and bore the appearance of tr a | 
penitence and unfeigned piety, See Hume, chap. vi. 3 


London, 
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which ondon, where he procured himſelf to be pro- 
rhdels laimed king, and inſtantly proceeded to the ex- 
oad urciſe of the royal authority“. The barons, as 
he be. ell as the people, acquieſced in a claim which 


| Count 
3 and] 
npam, 
yed u 


bey were unprepared to reſiſt, and yielded obe- 
gience from the fears of immediate danger. 
Whenever there is a diſputed throne, the 
xeople generally become umpires, and thus re- 
pain a part of thoſe natural rights of which they 


hunt. right have been deprived. Henry eaſily fore- 
is fla, chat to ſecure his uſurped title, his {abjefts 
n, ani ere to be indulged, and that his power could 
ure den find ſecurity in their affeftions. His firſt 
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are, therefore, was to make ſeveral conceſſions 
n their favour ; which conceſſions pleaſed the 
„„ Lenin ht | clergy 


In leſs than three days after his brother's death, the ceremony 
f his cor2nation was performed by Maurice biſhop of London, who 
jad been perſuaded to officiate on that occaſion. ' 
+ He granted them a charter, in which he promiſed, that, at the 
Jeath of any biſhop or abbot, he never would ſeize the revenues 
df the ſee or abbey during the vacancy, but would leave the whole 
o be reaped by the ſucceſſor and that he would never let to farm 
ny eccleſiaſtical benefice, nor diſpoſe of it for money. After this 
oncethon to the church, he proceeded to enumerate the civil griev- 
nces which he purpoſed to redreſs. He promiſed that, upon the 
leath of any earl, baron, or military tenant, his, heir ſhould be ad- 
ttcd to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, on paying a juſt and lawful 
elict ; without being expoſed to ſuch violent exactions as had been 
ſual during the late reigns: he remitted the wardſhip of minors, 
nd allowed guardians to be appointed, who ſhuuld be anſwerable 
or the truſt : he promiſed not to diſpoſe of any heireſs in marriage, 
put by the advice of all the barons ; and if any baron intended te 


ooo, e his daughter, fitter, niece, or kinſwoman in marriage, it ſhould 
d quartet only be neceſſary for him to conſult the king, who promiſed to 
rs, ake no mouey for his conſent, nor ever to refuſe permiſſion, unleſs 
d the .be perſon, to whom it was purpoſed to marry her, ſhould happen 
ned then: de his enemy: he granted his barons” and military tenants the 
lation Aer of bequeathing, by will, their money or perſonal eftares ; and 
r Saviour, they neglected to make a will, he promiſed that their heirs ſhould 
enlivenei I cceed to them: he renounced the right of impoſing moneyage, 
came ther" of levying taxes at pleaſure on the farms which the barons re- 
ace of uu ned in ther own hands: he made ſome general profeſſions of 

hoderating fines; he offered a pardon for all offences; and he 
'ondot, emitted all debts. due to the crown: he required that the vaſſals of 
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clergy and the people, while the king, who mean 


only to obſerve them while his power was ip 
diſpute, boaſted of the lenity of his governmen, 
Still farther to ingratiate himfelf with the 
people, Henry expelled from court all the nj. 
niſters of his brother's debauchery 'and arbitray 
power; he ſtripped Ralph Flambard, biſhop d 
Durham, who had been his brother's principal 
favourite, and conſequently noxious to the peg. 
ple, of his dignity, and had him confined to th 
Tower“. But what gave him the greateſt ſhar 
of popularity was his recalling Anſelm, arch 
biſhop of Canterbury, who had been baniſh 
during the laſt reign, to his former dignity an 
his favour. One thing only remained to con 
firm his claims without danger of a rival. Th 
Engliſh ſtill remembered their Saxon monarch 
with gratitude, and beheld them excluded th 
throne with regret. There ſtill remained ſom 
of the deſcendants of that favourite line; and 
among others, Matilda, daughter of Malcolm Ill. 
king of Scotland, and niece of Edgar Atheling; 
which lady, having declined all pretenſions t» 
royalty, was bred up in a convent, and hal 
actually taken the veil, under her aunt Chriſtin, 
in the nunnery of Rumſey. Upon her Heng 
firſt fixed his eyes as a proper conſort, by whok 
means the long breach between the Saxon anl 
Norman intereſts would be finally united. I 
only remained to overcome the ſcruple of het 
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the barons ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges which he granted to ot his 


own barons; and he promiſed a general confirmation and obſervanc oſt part 

of the laws of Edward the Confeſſor. This is the ſubſtance of tit pole hi 

chief articles of the charter of King Henry, which was after max 

the foundation of Magna Charta in the reign of King John. tended 
* He kept the ſee of Durham vacant five years, and during tHpenetra 

time retained poſſeſſion of all its revenues. This was a direct W# 


lation of his o. charter. Uuctuat 


beine 
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being a nun, becauſe doubts might ariſe as to the 
lawfulneſs of the act. The affair was examined 
by Anſelm, in a council of prelates and nobles 
which was ſummoned at Lambeth: Matilda there 
proved that ſhe had put on the veil, not with a 
view of entering into a religious life, but merely 
in conſequence of a cuſtom familiar to the Engliſh 
ladies who protected their chaſtity from the brutal 
iolence of the Normans, by taking ſhelter un- 
ler that habit, which, amidſt the horrible licenti- 
pulneſs of the times, was yet generally revered, 
he council, ſenſible that even a princeſs had 
other wiſe no ſecurity for her honour, admitted 
his reaſon as valid: they pronounced that Ma- 
da was free to marry; and her eſpouſals with 
Henry were celebrated by Anſelm with great 
pomp and ſolemnity. | 
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bert returned from abroad, and after taking poſ- 


ſone ; : 4 ney: 

wu Si of his native dominions, laid claim to the 
non of England. But he was now, as in all 
ling is former attempts, too late for ſucceſs. How- 


ver, as he was a man of undaunted reſolution, 
x ſeemed reſolved to diſpute his pretenſions to 
be laſt; and the great fame he had acquired in 
he Eaſt did not a little ſerve to forward his en- 
leavours. He was allo excited to theſe reſolu- 
ions, by Flambard, who had eſcaped from the 
ower ; together with ſeveral others, as well of 
he Norman as the Engliſh nobility. Even the 
ſeamen were affected with the general popularity 
pt his name, and revolted to him with the great- 


d to hit N 
errang elt part of a fleet that had been equipped to op- 
* pole his paſſage. Henry, who outwardly pre- 


tended to light all theſe preparations, yet had 
penetration enough to perceive, that his ſubjetts 
Puctuated in their inclinations between him and 
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-It was at this unfavourable juncture that Ro- A. D. 101. 
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his brother. In this emergency, he had recourk 


promiſing to ſee their valour rewarded. Thy 
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to the bigotry of the people, to oppole their ſen. 
timents of juſtice. He paid diligent court y 
Anſelm, whole ſanctity and wiſdom he pretende 
to revere; and this prelate, in return, employe 
all his credit in ſecuring him on the throne, I 
ſcrupled-not to aſſure the nobles of the king 
ſincerity in his profeſſions of juſtice; and eyg 
rode through the ranks of the army, recommend. 
ing to the ſoldiery the defence of their king, and 


the people were retained in their allegiance toth 
uſurper, and the army marched cheerfully far 
ward to meet Robert and his forces, which wer 
landed in ſafety at Portſmouth. When the tw 


armies came in fight, they both ſeemed equal Bu 
, unwilling to hazard a battle; and their leaden ere 
who ſaw that much more would be loſt than gain as tc 
by ſuch a conflict, made propoſals for an acco of th 
modation. . This, after the removal of a few ments 
ſtacles, was agreed to; and it was ſtipulated, Y vo! 
Robert, upon the payment of a certain ſumVitho 
ſhouid reſign his pretenſions to England; adiſſ{aying 
that if either of the princes died without iſſue, HM hich 
other ſhould ſucceed to his dominions. Tü treate 
treaty being ratified, the armies on each fide v <omn 
diſbanded; and Robert, having lived two mont plund 
in the utmoſt harmony with his brother, returner) w 
in peace to his own dominions. dation 
But it was not in the power of formal treat the N 
to bind up the reſentment of a monarch, from 
knew himſelf injured, and found it in his powell 10s 
to take revenge. Henry ſoon ſhewed his reſol. lhoul 
tion to puniſh all the heads of the party which read1] 
had lately oppoſed him; and this he did, unde . kn 
11S o 
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The earl of Shrewſbury, Arnulf de Montgomery, 


art and Roger, earl of Lancaſter, were baniſhed the 
endel kingdom, with the confiſcations of their eſtates. 
loye( Robert de Pontefract, Robert de Mallet, Wil- 


liam de Warene, and the earl of Cornwall, were 
treated with equal ſeverity; fo that Robert, find- 
ing his friends thus oppreſſed, came over to Eng- 
land to intercede in their behalf. Henry received 


g, bim very coolly, aſſembled a council to deliberate 
Tha in what manner he ſhould be treated, ſo that Ro- 
tothe bert, finding his own liberty to be in danger, was 

Y bo. glad to aſk permiſſion to return; which, however, 


was not granted till he conſented to give up his 
penſion. T2 

But the conſequences of Robert's indiſcretion 
were not confined to his own ſafety alone; as he 
was totally averſe to buſineſs, and only ſtudious 


ments of life, his affairs every day began to wear 


without compunttion; and he is deſcribed as 
lying whole days a-bed for want of cloaths, of 
Which they had robbed him. His ſubjects were 


plundered them without mercy, the whole coun- 
try was become a ſcene of violence and depre- 
dation, It was in this miſerable exigence that 
the Normans at length had recourſe to Henry, 
from whoſe wile adnnniſtration of his own domi- 
nions they expected a ſimilitude of proſperity, 
lhould he take the reins of theirs. Henry very 
readily promiſed to redreſs their grievances, as 
he knew it would be the direct method to ſecond 


overli 
elolu. 
Which 
undet 


be landed in Normandy with a ſtrong army, took 
Ferent 94 - ſome 


5 


different pretexts, and by repeated proſecutions. 


of the more ſplendid amuſements or employ- 


a worſe appearance. His ſervants pillaged him 


treated ſtill more deplorably, for being under the 
command of petty and rapacious tyrants, who 
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his own ambition. The year enſuing, therefore, à. p., 10g. 
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from his lethargy, and finding his affairs in! 


Henry received him, not only with coolneſs, bu 
contempt; and ſoon tau 


pretenſions to prudence. Robert, thus treatel 
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ſome of the principal towns; and ſhewed, by the 
rapidity of his progreſs, that he meditated the 
entire conqueſt of the country. | 
Robert, who had already mortgaged, or give 
away the greateſt part of his demeſne, ſpent hi 
time in the moſt indolent amuſements, and look, 
ed upon the progreſs of Henry with an eye d 


perfect indifference. But being at laſt rouſel 
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deſperate ſituation, he took the {ſtrange reſolu. 
tion of appealing, in perſon, to Henry's natun 
affections, which this brave, imprudent may 
eſtimated by the emotions of his own heart 


ght him, that no virtug 


will gain that man eſteem who has forfeited hi 


with indignity, quitted his brother in a tranſport 
of rage, expreſſing an ardent purpoſe of revenge; 

to which Henry paid no ſort of regard. 
Robert was refolved, however, to ſhew himſel 
formidable, even in the moſt diſtreſſed ſtate d 
his circumſtances. Poſſeſſed with high ideas d 
chivalry, which his expedition to the Holy Land 
ſerved to heighten, he was willing to retrient 
his affairs by valour, which he had loſt by indo. 
lence. Being ſupported by the earl of Mortaignt 
and Robert de Beleſme, Henry's inveterate ene. 
mies, he raiſed an army, and approached In 
brother's camp, with a view of finiſhing, by 
a decihve battle, the quarrel between then 
While the two arinies were yet in fight of cad 
other, ſome of the clergy employed their med. 
ation to bring on a treaty ; but as Henry inſiſtel 
upon Robert's renouncing the government of hl 
dominions entirely, and one half of the revenue, 
all accommodation was rejected with diſdain, * 
oll 
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och ſides prepared for battle. Robert was now 
entered on that ſcene of action in which he 
hiefly gloried, and in which he was always 


on non to excel. He animated his little army 
wars yy his example, and led them to the encounter 


ith that ſpirit which had. formerly made the Infi- 
Icls tremble. There was no withſtanding his 


Where he made the impreſſion gave way, and he 
as nearly on the point of gaining a complete 
gory. But it was different on that quarter 
here Beleſme commanded ; he was put to flight 
y one of the king's generals, who allo advanc- 


5, bu ig himſelf with a freſh body of horſe to ſuſtain 
wy is centre, his Whole army rallied ; while Robert's 
i | orces, exhauſted and broken, gave ground on 
13. Wvery fide, in ſpite of all his efforts and acts of 
— erſonal valour. But though he now ſaw his 


my defeated, and numbers falling around him, 
et he refuſed to find fafety by flight, or turn 
Is back upon an enemy that he ſtill diſdained. 


his men, and all the conſiderable barons who 
d adhered: to his misfortunes. This victory 
as followed by the final reduction of Normandy, 
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ading with him his captive brother, who, after 
lite of bravery, generoſity, and truth, now 
und himſelf not only deprived of his patrimony 


& bd his friends, but alſo of his freedom. Henry, 
. * mindful of his brother's former magnanimity 
*. th regard to him, detained him a priſoner dur- 
bill gthe remainder of his life, which was no leſs 
of ii" twenty-eight years; and he died in the caſtle 


ende, 
, and . TO | by 
boil Henry likewiſe took at the battle of Tenchebray prince WHO 
the 


WP 


rſt ſhock; that quarter of the Engliſh army 


le was taken priſoner, with, near ten thouſand 


hile Henry returned in triumph to England, 


Cardiff, in Glamorganſhire*, It is even ſaid. 


* 
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by ſome, that he was deprived of his fight by a fron 
red-hot copper baſon applied to his eyes; while and 
his brother attempted to ſtifle the reproaches of MM was 
his conſcience, by founding the abbey of Read. to n 
ing, which was then conſidered as a ſufficien MM The 
atonement for every degree of barbarity. 
The firſt ſtep. Henry took, after his return 1 


England, was to reform ſome abuſes. which ha Tl 
6 . . 

crept in among his courtiers ; for, as they ver to H 
allowed by the feudal law to live upon the king prehe 
tenants whenever he traveled, they, under of hi 
Jour of this, committed all manner of rav ſucce 
with impunity. To remedy this diſorder, M mit a 
publiſhed an edict, puniſhing with the loſs pal c 
light all ſuch as ſhould, under pretext of roi the ſc 
authority, commit any depredation in the plac in pre 
through which they paſſed. Some diſputes Au he w: 
concerning eccleſiaſtical affairs, which were ſun but fi 
ported by Anſelm, the archbiſhop of Canterbu the c 
were compromiſed and adjuſted. Henry was conf Henr' 
tented to reſign his right of granting eccleſiaſtical his p. 
inveſtitures*, but was allowed to receive hom to the 
„ fta him 

the only ſon of Robert, whom he committed to the care of Hef from 
St. Saen, who had married Robert's natural daughter, and Power 

being a man of probity and honour, executed the truſt with p : 
aficetion and fidelity. Edgar Atheling, who had followed Row of their 
in the expedition to Jerulalem, and who had lived with him h thoſe ſut 
ſince in Normandy, was another illuſtrious priſoner taken m il the rites 
fame battle. Henry gave him his liberty, and ſettled a ſmall per And as 
on him, with which he retired ; and he lived to a good old apt to receive 
England, totally neglected and forgotten. This prince, ſays Hun the. midd 
was diſtinguiſhed by perſonal bravery : but nothing can be a {troy feilen hac 
proof of Eis mean talents in every other reſpect, than that, not i 2 
ſtanding be poſſeſſed the affections of the Engliſh, and enjoyed il nüng fr 
only legal title to che throne, he was allowed, during the reign e orces: 
ſo many vident and jealous uſurpers, to live unmoleſted, and g pariſh reg 
his grave in peace. | e dægre 
Concerning the nature of inveſtitures it muſt be obſerved, i ind any | 
before biſhops took. poſit ilion of their diguities, they had forneqbtain a 
been accuſtomed to pals through two ceremonies : they reca 25 oY 
" See t 
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from his biſhops for all their temporal properties 
and privileges. The marriage of prieſts alſo 
was prohibited, and laymen were not allowed 
to marry within the ſeyenth degree of affinity *. 
The laity were alſo prohibited from wearing lon 
hair, a mode of dreſs to which the orgy ated 
the utmoſt averſion. 5 

Theſe regulations ſerved to give employment 
to Henry in his peaceful intervals; but the ap- 
prehenſions which he had from the diſſatisfaction 
of his Norman ſubjects, and his fears for the 
ſucceſſion, gave him too much buſineſs to per- 
mit any long intervals of relaxation. His princi- 
pal concern was to prevent his nephew, William, 
the ſon of Robert, from ſucceeding to the crown, 
in prejudice of William, his own fon, for whom 
he was ſolicitous to ſecure it. His nephew was 
but ſix years of age, when he committed him to 
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the care of Helie de St. Saen T. Finding thatA.D.1110. 


Henry was deſirous of recovering, poſſeſſion of 
his pupil's perſon, he withdrew, and carried him 
to the court of Fulk, count of Anjou, who gave 
him protection. This noble youth, wandering 
from court to court, evaded all the arts of his 
powerful uncle, who was not remiſs in trying 


of their office ; and this was called their inwveſiiture ; they alſo made 


thoſe ſubmiſſions to the prince which were required of vaſlals by 


the cites of the feudal law, and which reccived the name of homape. 
And as the king might refuſe both to grant the 7nweſtimure and 
to receive the homage, though the chapter: had, by ſome canons of 
the,middle age been endowed with the right of election, the ſore- 
reign had in reality the ſole power of appointing prelates. 

* By thjs ſcheme, the pope conſiderably augmen ed the profits 
ning from the granting of diſpenſations ; and likewiſe thoſe from 


flirorces: for as the art of writing was then very little practiſed, the 


pariſh regiſters were not regularly kept, it was not caſy to aſtertain 
ne degrees of affinity even among people of high birth and fortune; 
ind any per ſon who poſſeſſed money ſufficient to pay for it, might 


Potain a divorce, on pretence that his wife was nearer of kin to him 


| * 
gan was permitted by the canons. 
dee the note, p. 159. 
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every method of ſeizing him, either by treaty of 


intimidation. In this ſtruggle Louis le Gro, brug 
king of France, took part with the oung ad. he 
venturer, and endeayoured to interelt the pop re 
in his quarrel. Failing in this, he endeavourel ye 
to gain by force of arms, what his negociatiom Wir 7 
could not obtain, A war enſued between hin 41 
and Henry, in which many flight battles vert undil 
fought, but attended with no deciſive conſequen. 3 
ces. In one of theſe, which was tought at Noyon, [ati] 
a city that Louis had an intention to ſurprik, Wi 7 
the valour both of the nephew and the uncle * 
were not a little conſpicuous. This young man, 11 
who inherited all his father's bravery, charge ny: 
the van of the Engliſh army with ſuch impetuo. WW * 
ſity, that it fell back upon the main body, com. {Og 
manded by the king in perſon, whoſe uimoſt eſ. Mich 
forts were unequal to the attack. Still, however, ui 
exerting all his . e to ſtem the torrent d . 
the enemy that pouring down 14772 him, 2 flor 
Norman knight, whoſe name was William Cri-B er t 
pin, diſcharged at his head two ſuch furious . 
rokes of a Bee. that his helmet was cut through, libte 
and his head ſeverely wounded. At the fight o WF Eng 
his 6wn blood, which ruſhed down his viſage, e Me of 
was animated to a double exertion of his ſtrength, luce 
and retorted the blow with ſuch force, that h, 26 
antagoniſt was brought to the ground, and taken og 
priſoner. This decided the victory in favour d 
the Engliſh, who purſued the French with great — 
flaughter; and it alſo ſerved to bring on 1 oath 
A. D. ii. accommodation ſoon after, in which the ah þ Tyre 
of his nephew were entirely neglected. ron * 
this period, till the time of that brave youth he, 
death, which happened about eight years ate; 200 hy 
he appears to have been employed in ineffetlul fle 


boo hy, 


ſtruggles 
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' 00 Bi fruggles to gain thoſe dominions to which he 


105 nad the moſt juſt hereditary claims, but wanted 
Na power to back his pretenſions. 

OP! Fortune now ſeemed to ſmile upon Henry, and 
ve promiſe a long ſucceſſion of felicity. He was 
pies in peaceable poſſeſſion of two powerful ſtates, 


and had a ſon, William, who was acknowledged 
undiſputed heir, arrived at his eighteenth year, 
thom he loved moſt tenderly. His daughter 
latilda was alſo married“ to the emperor 
Henry V. of Germany, and ſhe had been ſent 
o that court while yet but eight years old, 


were 
uen. 
yon, 
priſe, 
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* or her education. All his proſpects, howeves, 
5" Were at once clouded by e misfortunes 
00nd accidents, which tinétured his remaining years 
I i miſery, - The king, from the facility with 
fk hich he 12 — the crown, g dreading that his 
wih might be ſubverted with the ſame eaſe, 
im. Pol care tO have his ſon recognized as his ſuc- 
rh eſſor by the ſtates of England, and carried him 
om er to Normandy to receive the homage of the 


arons of that duchy. After performing this re- 
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au uifite ceremony, Henry returning triumphantly 
i * England, brought with him a numerous reti- 
0 | e of the chief nobility, who ſeemed to ſhare in 
eng s ſuccefles. In one of the veſſels of the fleet, A. D. 1120. 


at his 
taken 
zur of 


s ſon, and ſeveral young noblemen, the com- 
anions of his pleaſures, went together to render 


| greal g Henry, by the feudal cuſtoms, was entitled to Jevy a tax for 
on al marrying of his eldeſt daughter, and he exacted 3s. a hyde on 

1 England. H. Hunt. p. 379. Some hiſtorians (Brady, p. 290, 
tere f Tyrrel, vol. ii. p. 182.) heedleſsly make this ſum amount to. 
From WP": soo, ooo. of our preſent money: but it could not exceed 


outh's 5,000]. Hive hydes, ſometimes leſs, made a knight's fee, of 

ich there were about 60,000 in England, conſequently near 

after, „doo hydes; and at the rate of 35. a hyde, the ſum would 

Fefual unt to 45, 00 J. or 135, 00 1. of our preſent money. See 

u les dborne, p. 257, In the Saxon times, there were only computed 
gg „eo hydes in England. Vide Hume, vol. 1, 
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the paſſage more agreeable. ' The king ſet (ail Mii ib: 
from Barfleur, and was ſoon carried by a fair ay, 
wind out of fight of land. The prince was de. ent 
tained by ſome accident: and his failors, as well Th 
as their captain, Thomas Fitz-Stephen, having Plank 
ſpent the interval in drinking, became ſo diſor. Wiſe!t v 
dered, that they ran the ſhip upon a rock, and it rc 
immediately it was daſhed to pieces. The prince owe; 
was put into the long-boat, and might have el. MWmpc! 


caped, had he not been called by the cries ant, 
Maude, counteſs of Perche, his. natural fiſter, Mrd e 
He was at firſt conveyed out of danger himſelf WWligi 


but could not leave a perſon ſo dear to pen f all 
without an effort to ſave her. He, therefore, uil ſt 
lt t 


revailed upon the ſailors to row back and tak 
ber in. The approach of the boat, giving ſeve 
ral others, who had been left upon the wrech 
the hopes of ſaving their lives, numbers leapel 
in, and the whole went to the bottom. | Abo 
an, hundred and wry ourg noblemen, of th 
principal families of England and Normandy 
were loſt on this occaſion. A butcher of Roi 
was the only perſon on board who eſcaped; 
clung to the maſt, and was taken, up the net 
morning by ſome fiſhermen. Fitz-Stephen, 
captain, while the butcher was, thus ,buffettin 
the waves for his life, ſwam up to him, and es 
wred 14 the prince was yet living. When, beit 
told, that he had periſhed ; then, I will not ol 
live him, ſaid the captain, and immediately fun 
ro the bottom. The ſhrieks of theſe unfortunil 
people were heard from the ſhore, and the no 
even reached the king's ſhip, but the cauſe 
then unknown. Henry entertained hopes. 
three days, that his ſon was put into ſome dilla 
port of England; but when certain intelligent 
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t ſan Wt the calamity was brought him, he fainted a- 
1 far av, and was never ſeen to ſmile from that mo- 
de. ent to the day of his death. V 
well The reſt of this prince's life ſeems a mere 


ank: his reſtleſs deſires having now nothing 
ft worth toiling for, he appeared more fond 
f repoſe than ambition. His daughter Matilda, 
owever, becoming a widow by the death of the 


aving 
diſor. 
\ and 
prince 
ye el. 


es e lantagenct, eldeſt ſon of Fulk count of Anjou, 
fifter nd endeavoured to enſure her acceſſion, by 
mie e bliging his barons to recognize her as the heir 


all his dominions. On account of the tran- 


eri | 
efor Mui fare of England, Henry thought fit to pay a 


elore, 


mperor, he married her a ſecond time to Geoffrey A. P. 1127. 


| take int to Normandy, to which he was invited, as 
lebe ell by his affection for that country, as by his 
wrech enderneſs for his daughter Matilda, who was 
leaplW@'vvays bis favourite. Some time after, that A.D.1131. 
Abourinceſs was delivered of a ſon, who received A. P. 1133. 
of de name of Henry; and the king, farther to 
nanch, n{ure. her ſucceſſion, cauſed all the nobility of 
Ron ngland and Normandy to renew their former 


d; Machs of allegiance. The barons of theſe times 
e nei ere ready enough to ſwear whatever the mo- 
en, Merch commanded ; but, it ſeems, they obſerved 
feu t no longer than while they were compelled to 
1d. bey. Henry did not long ſurvive. theſe endea- 
ben ours to ſecure the ſucceſſion in his family; for 
ot oil In incurſion of the Welſh in 1195, obliged him 
u think of returning into England. As he was 
rtun preparing for his journey, he was ſeized with a. 


Indden illneſs at St. Denis le Ferment, a little 
own in Normandy, from cating too plentifully 
pt lampreys, a diſh he was particularly fond 
{ He died in the ſixty-ſeventh year of his 
pge, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, leaving, 


by 


e no 
uſe f | 

es. 0 
Ii j 


ligen 


Dee. 1, 
1135, 
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and a yaliant prince; and yet our hearts reyq} 


greſs in literature, he had acquired the name q 


force of his eloquence, that, after a confereng 
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by will, his daughter Matilda heireſs of all h 
dominions “. | | 

If we conſider Henry's charaQter impartial; 
we ſhall find more to admire than to love in i 
It cannot be doubted, but that he was a wil 


againſt his ſucceſs, and follow the unfortunas 
Robert even to his captivity. Henry's perſq 
was manly, his countenance engaging, his e 
clear, ferene, and penetrating. By his great pry. 


Beau-Clerc, or the Scholar; and fuch was th 


with him, the pope is faid to have given him th 

reference to all the other princes of Europe, 
He was much addicted to women, and left behin( 
him a numerous ſpurious offspring f. Hunting 
alſo, was one of his favourite amuſements ; an 
he is accuſed of augmenting the foreſts 'whid 
Had been appropriated during the former reign 
for that diverſion. His juſtice alſo ſeemed t 
approach cruelty; ſtealing was firſt made capita 
in his reign ; and falſe coining was puniſhed vill 
death and mutilation 8d. He firft granted the cy 
of London a charter I and privileges; and, from 
this. firſt conceſſion, we may date the origin 
Our preſent liberty. | | 

Henry did not make the leaſt mention of Matilda's huſband 
Geoffrey, who had ſeveral times given him reaſon to be diſpleaſed. 

+ Seven illegitimate ſons and fix daughters, according to Gil 


Gemet. lib. viii. cap. 29,,ayd other hiſtorians. : 
Near fifty criminals were hanged or mutilated at one time ia 

counterteiting or debaſing the coin. | 

1 By this charter, the city was empowered to keep the farm d 
Middleſex at three hundred pounds a year, to elect its own thail 
and juſticiary, and to hold pleas of the crown; and it was exempled 
from icot, Danegelt, trials by combat, and lodging the king's f. 
tinue. Thete, with a confirmation of the privileges of their cou 
of huſtings, wardmotes, and common halls, and their liberty of hunt- 
ing in Middleſex and Surrey, are the chief articles of this charter. 
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CHAP. VII . 


$& r . 


As every expedient was uſed during the 


t pro. 0 8 
* e of the late king, to fix the ſucceſſion in his 
as thinly, he, among others, thought that the ag- 
Ten + Dub his neareſt relations would not be an 


politic ſtep. He only dreaded the deſigns of 
pbert and his adherents, no way miſtruſting 
y attempts from another quarter. With theſe 
ws, he was very liberal in heaping favours up- 


im the 
urope. 


behind 


* the children of his ſiſter Adela, who had been 
whid ried to Stephen count of Blois. He thought 
reign y would be the ſtrongeſt ſafeguard to prote& 
ied oP from the aſpiring attempts of his brother, 
capitd his poſterity; and he was reſolved to load 


d with" with favours, as being too far removed 


he chen the crown to entertain any hopes of ſuc- 
|, fron 0ing in their deſigns to obtain it: in pur- 
gin oi "<< of this plan, he had, ſome years before 


death, invited Stephen and Henry, the two 
ngeſt of his ſiſter's ſons, into England, and 


2 eived them with great honour and eſteem. 
- ro Gul. inking that he could never do too much to 


re their affections, he married Stephen to 
daughter and heireſs of Euſtace, count of 
logne, who brought him an immenſe for- 
e, He conferred on him the great eſtate for- 


time for 


e farm of 
vn ſhail 


empiel 
grey ed by Robert Mallet in England, and by the 
cir con ll of Mortaigne in Normandy. Nor was Ste- 


of hunt- 


harr. In's brother, Henry, without his ſhare in the 
1AP, „ 


king's 
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king's liberalities He was created abhot { 


Glaſtonbury, and biſhop of Wincheſter ; ſo tf - 
the two brothets were thus become by far ih ref 
moſt powerful ſubjects in the kingdom. ny 
Such great riches, ſo much power, and (þ * 
conſciouſneſs of abilities, were the firſt incg ſecu 
tives to Stephen's ambition. Placed at no 5 
diſtance from the throne by birth, and percey . 
ing the ſucceſs of his uncle's uſurpation, he a 
ſolved to run the ſame career, and make in 
effort for the crowi. For this purpoſe, ex b. 
during the king's life-time, he uſed all his arty 10 M 
procure popularity, and to cultivate the affeflia fu 
of the Engliſh nobility. By his bravery, af 5 
vity, and vigour, he acquired the eſteem of i n 
barons ; by his generolity and familiar addi.» 
he obtained the love of the people. No ſoon... 
therefore, was the king known to be dead, th wrap 
Stephen, inſenſible to all the ties of gratitude all. ' 
fidelity *, and blind to danger, gave full reins i ae 
his criminal ambition, and truſted that, ox * 
without any previous intrigue, the celerity ofl nuit 
enterprize, and the boldneſs of his attempt, nig ergy 
overcome the weak attachment which the EMH. zue 
and Normans in that age bore to the laws andi edged 
the rights of their ſovereign, and ſecure to hi bey n 
ſelf the poſſeſſion of what he ſo long deſired- 71, 
crown of England. He immediately haften Ftephe 


from Normandy, where he then was, and ſci pafted 
fail for England, landed at Dover. But the 
the citizens, apprized of his intent, ſhut the 


It ſhould, however, be.remarked, in juſtification of this 
ſertion, that Henry endeavcured to ſettle the ſucceſſion on hisf | 
Matilda, and that Stephen appeared ſo zealous for the ſuccetboii dwar 
that princeſs, that when the barons ſwore fealty to her, he cont WMccure! 
with Robert earl of Glouceſter, the king's natural ſon, who {i Win 
firſt be admitted to give this teſtimony ut devoted zeal and fide 


£4 ? Op „* 


VOL, 
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bbot 7 
ſo thy 
| far 7 


gates againſt him. Then he proceeded to Can- 
Wicrbury, where he was treated with like diſ- 

relpeft ; but, paſſing on, he arrived at London, 

where he was immediately ſaluted king, by all 

the lower ranks of the people. Being thus 

ſecure of the- populace, his next ſtep was to 

gain over the clergy ; and for that purpoſe, his 

brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, exerted all 

his influence among them, with great ſucceſs: - 
Villiam Corboyl, or Corbel, archbiſhop of Can- 

erbury, as he had taken the oaths of allegiance 

to Matilda, ſeemed for a while to ſtand-out, and 

refuſed to perform the ceremony of the coro- 

ation; but Hugh Bigod, ſteward of the houſe- 
old, averring, upon oath, that the late king 
ad expreſſed his intentions to make Stephen his 
cir, the archbiſhop anointed him without farther 
cruple, and placed the crown on his head. Thus 
as Stephen made king, by one of thoſe ſpeedy 
evolutions which ever mark the barbarity of a 
tate in which they are cuſtomary. The people 
zequieſced in his claims from his popularity; the 


and th 
« Incer 


nake 3 
le, ent 


1 of ttt 


ad, thi 
ude a 
reins iff 
it, et 


oy of i 


„ i |crgy allowed them, being influenced by the in- 
Eng i2ucs of his brother; and the nobility acknow- 
s andl edged a king, from the weakneſs of whole title 
to hun hey might derive power to themſelves. 
2 The firſt acts of an uſurper are always popular. 


dtephen, in order to ſecure his tottering throne, 
pafled a charter, granting ſeveral privileges to 
he different orders of the ſtate. To the nobility, 
permiſſion to hunt in the royal foreſts; to the 
lergy, a ſpeedy filling of all vacant benefices; 
nd to the people, a reſtoration of the laws of 
Edward the Confeſſor. To fix himſelf ſtill more 
ecurely, he took poſſeſſion of the royal treaſures 
| Wincheſter *, and had his title ratified by the 
ope with a part of the money. 


* Amounting to a hundred thouſand pounds. 
VOL. 1, 72, Z A crown 
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A. D. i436. be kept only by repeated conceſſions. The ng, 
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A. D. 1138. that a victory, gained by the king over the Scai 
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adde 
and 
ern 
} ml 


A crown thus gained by uſurpation, was 1 


bility and the clergy, in proportion as they ven 
indulged in one demand, only prepared to find 


out others. The barons, in return for their ſu. hor 
miſſion, required the right of fortifying tber bu 
caſtles, and putting themſelves in a poſture 9 = 

ici 


defence; nor could the king refuſe his conſey 
to ſuch exorbitant demands, as their  oppoſitia 
might be fatal. The clergy imitated the fans 
pernicious example; and, in a ſhort time, al 
England was filled with theſe independent for. 
treſſes, which the noblemen garriſoned with they 
own vaſſals, or with mercenary bravos hired fron 
the continent: nothing could exceed the miley 
which the kingdom muſt have been reduced ty 
at that terrible period of ariſtocracy, - Unbound 
ed rapine was exerciſed upon the people for th 
maintenance of thoſe troops; the private anima. 
ſities of the nobility were productive of wars 
every quarter; the erection of one caſtle proydl 
the immediate cauſe of building many more; 
and the whole country preſented a ſcene of pei 
tyranny and hoſtile preparation. It was in vai 
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at North-Allerton “, promiſed to allay the nu 
murs of the people: their miſeries were riſen u 
too great a height for ſuch brilliant ſucceſſes t 


remove. The prince having uſurped the throm bs $3 
without a title, was obliged to tolerate in othe 7 
that injuſtice by which he had himſelf riſen ry 
the throne. | It + 
Not only real, but imaginary grievances vet uin 
* This engagement, which happened Auguſt 22, 1138, was al» Th 
led the Battle of the Standard, from a diak crucifix eredted by ee ok 
Engliſh on the top of a waggon, which they carried along with M; ane 
army as a military enſigu. | els at. 


addel 


* 4 
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added, to raiſe the diſcontents of the people, 
and fill the country with complaints againſt go... 
ernment. The clergy, whoſe power had been 4-D.1139. 


Was to 
he no. 


ths] firmly eſtabliſhed on the ruins of the regal au- 
ir Fry thority, began, in imitation of the lay-barons, 
g Far o build caſtles, and entertain garriſons, ſenſible 


hat their ſacred pretenſions would be more im- 


ur _ : 
2 licitly obeyed, when their temporal power was 
bt uffcient to enforce them. Stephen, who now, 
no late, perceiving the miſchiefs attending the 


ultiplied citadels, reſolved to begin with de- 


70 roying thoſe of the clergy, whoſe «profeſſion 
þ der zemed to be averſe to the duties of war. Tak 
d ns therefore, the pretence of an affray, which 


ad riſen between the retinue of the biſhop of 


oy alifbury and that of the earl of Bretagne, he 
hal eized that prelate, and obliged both him and 
for Me biſhop of Lincoln to deliver up their caſtles, 


hich they had lately eretted . This the whole 
ody of the clergy conſidered as a breach of that 
harter which he had granted upon his acceſſion ; 
ey loudly murmured againſt this infraction ; 
nd even the biſhop of Wincheſter, his brother, 
tlolved to vindicate the privileges of the church, 
hich he pretended were openly violated. A 


animo- 
wars li 
proyel 

more; 
Of pet 
in vail 


* 1 nod was aſſembled a Weltminſter, in which the 1 
1 graced prelates openly inveighed againſt the 113. 
ſes os But be, inſtead of anſwering their charge 
thro perſon, ſent Aubrey de Vere, one of his ba- 
—__ s, to plead his cauſe, and to intimidate his 
riſen tf culers, by threatening to compel them to ſub- 
| u by military force. | 
es went vas in this critical ſituation of Stephen's 
urs, that accounts were brought him of Ma- 
, was a The biſhop of Saliſbury had built one ſtrong caſtle at Sherborne, 
| WF ©! the Devizes, and had laid the foundation of a third at Malmet- 


and his nephew Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, had erected a 
Vs at Newark, 
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tilda's landing in England, with a reſolution 9 


diſpoſſeſs him, and regain the crown. Matil {her 
upon the death of the late king, being then owe 
Normandy, found herſelf totally unable to op. his 
poſe the rapid progreſs of her rival. She l ence 
not leſs unfortunate in her continental conne hot | 
tions than in thoſe at home. The Norman hb M&alile 
rons, unwilling to have the union with Engen e at 
diſſolved, almoſt unanimouſly declared for Stu, 
phen, and put him in poſſeſſion of their goven.lp {pi 
ment; while Geoffrey himſelf, Matilda's hole .. 
band, was content to refign his pretenſions, ran. 
to receive a penſion from the Engliſh king orth 
He had not, however, long acquieſced in thy|iſcurit) 
compromiſe, when he was incited to a rene ith 
of his wife's claims by Robert earl of Glouceſe ire. 
natural ſon of the late king, a nobleman W irm 
had, from the beginning, oppoſed the acceſu eſpe 
of Stephen, and only waited a fit opportunity wſEMatil 
begin an inſurrection. This haughty ba ntag 
having at length fettled with his friends the poopo| 
Je( of an oppoſition, retired to the continent, Mener 
the court of Matilda, and from thence fent thumu 
king a defiance, ſolemnly renouncing his ae ban t 
giance. It was not long before he was in ac eßs, 


acity effectually to ſecond his declarations; i 
jenfible of the power of his party in Englan 


he profeſſed to ſupport, upon the coaſt of Suſſa 
The whole of Matilda's retinue, upon this 0 
caſion, amounted to no more than a hundre 
and forty knights, who immediately took pener⸗ 
ſeſſion of Arundel caftle; but the nature of nd th 
claims ſoon increaſed the number of her part 
zans, and her forces every day ſeemed to gil 
round upon thoſe of her antagoniſt. Mean timfſWanitic 
, being aſſured of her arrival, flew tobe 


ſie 


STEPHEN. 


ion ifiege Arundel, where ſhe had taken refuge, and 
atild, here ſhe was protected by Adelais, the queen 
nen U owager, who ſecretly favoured her pretenſions. 
10 o ET his fortreſs was too feeble to promiſe a long de- 
ie valence; and it would have been ſoon taken, had it 
onne Wot been repreſented to the king, that as it was a 
an by MWaſtle belonging to the queen dowager, it would 


e an infringement on the reſpect which was her 
ue, to attempt taking it by force. There was 
> ſpirit, of generoſity mixed with the rudeneſs of 
he t#fies, that unaccountably prevailed in many 
ranſadtions; Stephen permitted Matilda to come 
orth in ſafety, and had her conveyed with ſe- 
urity to Briſtol, another fortreſs cqually ſtrong 


ngland 
Ir Ste. 
overn. 
8 hl: 
18, an( 
king 
in tha 


ene wil ich that from whence he permitted her to re- 
iceſia ire. It would be tedious to relate the various 
im w irmiſhes on either ſrde, in purſuance of their 
ceſſa e ſpective pretenſions; it will ſuffice to ſay, that 
nity M Natilda's forces increaſed every day, while her 
bara ntagoniſt ſeemed every hour to become more 
he pu npopular. The troops Stephen led were, in 
ent, Mgeneral, foreign mercenaries, commanded by 


ent tht 
15 alle 
in ac 
ns; i 
nglan 
claim 


Suffer 


umultuous barons, more accuitomed to pillage 
han to conquer. But, in this fluctuation of ſuc- 
els, the kingdom was expoſed to ruin, which- 


he nobility were become receptacles for licenced 
obbers, who gave their rapine the name of at- 
achment to party. The land was left untilled, 


his ove inſtruments of huſbandry were deſtroyed or 
unddFÞDandoned, and a terrible famine, the reſult of 
k poheeneral diſorder, oppreſſed at once the ſpoiled 
of nd the ſpoilers. f | 

r pan After the miſery of numberleſs undeciſive 
to gu conflicts, added to the reſt of the country's ca- 
an tingpemitics, a complete victory, gained by the forces 
v to be | | 5 "of 


ley 


ver fide pretended to victory. The caſtles of 
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of Matilda, promiſed to terminate their diſpute, 


I A.D.1:41. Stephen had marched his forces to recover thy ＋ 
4 city of Lincoln, which had been taken by Rahjj 3 
Hi ” earl of Cheſter, and his half-brother William & 1 
3 Roumara, partiſans of Matilda; the ear] of Gly. 5 * 
} ceſter led a body of troops to the relief of hi K 1 
* friends. ' The two armies engaged within fight 
3 of the city, and a dreadful conflict enſued. A 4 
i ter a violent ſhock, the two wings of Stephen's TR 
. army, which were compoſed of horſe, were pu 3 
1 to flight; and the infantry, ſoon following the ex. "i 
I ample, deſerted their king. All the race of ere 
= Norman Conqueror were brave. Stephen ya lefte 
134 for ſome time left without attendants, and fough KW 
. on foot in the midſt of his enemies, aſſaulted une. 
wp multitudes, and reſiſting all their efforts, with Ned 
4 aſtoniſhing intrepidity. Being hemmed in on eopl. 
4 every fide, he made way for ſome time with hi ng p 
= battle-ax; but that breaking, he drew his ſword ade 
4 and dealt his blows round the circle in which he in, 
* was incloſed. At length, after performing more urry 
* than could be naturally expected from a fingl 4 
2 | Feb. 2, arm, his ſword flying in pieces, he was obligel Her pc 
A to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner. He was con- 9 2 
1 ducted to Glouceſter; and though at firſt treatel FF. | 
F with reſpect, he was ſoon after, on ſome ſuſpi- Mer to 
37 cions, thrown into priſon and laid in irons. uc 
Hh Stephen and his party now ſeemed totally di- Ir. 
+ March, z. abled. Matilda was poſſeſſed not only of ſupe- egrec 
wy ' rior power, but alſo of the juſter title. She was ecuſt 
4 conſidered as inconteſtible fovereign, and the ba- egan 
15 rons came in daily from all quarters to do bet eps t 
4 homage. Matilda held a conference with the bi-. f w. 
"ll ſhop of Wincheſter, who had eſpouſed her caul ere F 
Wo againſt his brother, who admitted her claims, and : 
1 afterwards led her in proceſſion into his cathedral, at he 
* ; 5 ; where d her, 
5 tion to 
1 $ were! 


STEPHEN. 


pute pere he bleſſed her with the greateſt ſolemnity * 
er be de :cchbiſhop of Canterbury alſo ſwore allegi- 
* ance, and ſhortly after an eccleſiaſtical council, 
am de 


u which none of the laity aſſiſted, except depu- 
ies from the city of London, confirmed her 


of li Tretenſions; and ſhe was crowned at Wincheſter 
git vith all imaginable ſolemmity. _ 4 

hw | A crown thus every way ſecured, ſeemed li- 
Den 


ble to be ſhaken by no accidents; yet ſuch is 
he vanity of human ſecurity, and ſuch was the 
great increaſe of power among the barons, who 
ere in effect maſters of thoſe they nominally 
letted as governors, that Matilda remained but 


fough ſhort time in poſſeſſion of the throne. This 
ted by rrinceſs, beſide the diſadvantages of her ſex, 
N. hich weakened her influence over a martial 


eople, was reſolved upon repreſſing the grow- 
ng power of the nobles, who had left only the 
hadow of authority to their. ſovereign. But 


ch he aving neither temper nor policy ſufhcient to 
mee Warry ber views into execution, ſhe diſguſted 
linge We by her pride to whom ſhe was obliged for 
bien her power. The firſt petition ſhe refuſed was chat 


r the releaſement of Stephen; ſhe rejected the 
emonſtrance of the Londoners, who intreated 
er to mitigate the ſevere laws of the Norman 


y dr. She affected to treat the nobility with a 
lupe. egree of diſdain, to which they had long been un- 
N * ccultomed ; while the fickle nation once more 


egan to pity their depoſed king, and to repent the 
eps they had taken in her favour. The biſhop 


{ Wincheſter, who probably was never her ſin- 


0 . a : 
T an ere partizan, was not remiſs in fomenting theſe 
8, | | | 
nedral, We are told, Chron. Sax. p. 242; Contin, Flor. Wigorn. p. 676 
where at the biſhop of Wincheſter denounced curſes againſt all who cur- 


d her, poured out bleflings on thoſe who bleſſed her, granted abſo- 


tion to thoſe who were obedient to her, and excommunicated ſuch 
were rebellious. | 


diſcan tents; 


rinces, and revive thoſe of Edward the Confeſ-— 


| 5 


[i 
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diſcontents; and when he found the people rig 28 
for a tumult, detached a party of his friends au nu 
vaſſals to block up the city of London“, ben ve 
the queen then reſided. At the ſame time, mes dug 
{ures were taken to inſtigate the Londoners orie 
revolt, and to ſeize her perſon. Matilda hai cure 
timely notice of this conſpiracy, fled firſt to OuM.blc 
ford, whence ſhe retired to Wincheſter, white in, 
the biſhop, ſtill her ſecret enemy, followed bean: 
watching an opportunity to ruin her cauſe, Hi nem) 
party was ſoon ſufficiently ſtrong to bid th nem 
A. D. i099. queen open defiance; and to beſiege her in Aim. 
very place where ſhe firſt received his bene oſtti 
tion. There ſhe continued for ſome time, hu his 
the town being preſſed by famine, the was obliziii;; op 
to eſcape; while her brother Robert earl of C hole 
ceſter, endeavouring to follow, was taken pri Hedt 
er, and exchanged for Stephen, who {till coe ge 
nued a captive. Thus a ſudden revolution o thi: 
more took place; Matilda was depoſed, Mugla: 
obliged to ſeek for ſafety in Oxford. Steph e off 
was again recognized as king, and taken from rem 
dungeon to be placed on the throne. boked 
The civil war now broke out afreſh, with Whore e 
its train of devaſtations. Many were the baue ome f 
fought, and various the ſtratagems of thoſe Step! 
conducted the affairs of either party. MatlluWhen wi 
A.D.1143-cſcaped from Oxford at a time when the fed wh 
were covered with ſnow, by being dreſſed all Which t. 
white, with four knights, her attendants, habit was 
in the ſame manner. Stephen was upon ano ho w. 
occaſion ſurprized by the earl of Glouceitcr oving 
Wilton; and obliged to find ſafety by flig n of 
Another time the empreſs was obliged to qWenth , 
the kingdom; and the death of the earl of Gs one 
ceſter ſoon after, who was the ſoul of her paiWoliticia 
gave aUreadful blow to her intereſts. vol. 


* London contained at this time about 40, ooo inhabitants. 
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[tune to ſee his rival 


1s opponents. 


xtreme unction. 


STEPHEN, 


Yet ſtill the affairs of Stephen continued to 
IuRuate. - Though this monarch had the good 
fly to the continent, and 
ave him entire pollellon of the kingdom; 
ough his brother was poſſeſſed of the higheſt au- 
ority among the clergy, yet he was ſtill in- 
cure. Finding that the caſtles built by the 
oblemen of his own party encouraged a ſpirit 
independence, and were little leſs dangerous 
an thoſe which remained in the hands of the 
nemy, he endeavoured to gain theſe ; and this 
ttempt united many of his own adherents againſt 
im. This diſcontent was increaſed by the op- 
olition of the clergy, who, from having been 
his fide, began to declare loudly in favour ofa. p. 147. 
The pope, Eugenius III. laid his 
hole party under an interdict, for his having re- 
led to ſend deputies, to be named by himſelf, to 
e general council at Rheims in Champagne. 
y this ſentence, which was now firſt prattiſed in 
poland, divine ſervice was prohibited, and all 
e offices of religion ceaſed, except baptiſm and 
This ſtate of Stephen's affairs 
poked ſo unpromiling, that a revolution was once 
ore expected, when his ſubmiſſion to the ſee of 
ome for a while ſuſpended the threatened blow. 


Stephen had hitherto been oppoſed only by 


den who ſeconded the pretenſions of another; 


Aa 


nd who conſequently wanted that popularity, 
hich thoſe have who fight their own cauſe. But 
> was now to enter the liſts with a new oppoſer, 
ho was every day coming to maturity, and 
rowing more formidable. This was Henry, the 
Dn of Matilda, who had now reached his ſi x- A. p. 1149 
enth year; and gave the greateſt hopes of be- 
g one day a valiant leader and a conſummate 
litician. It was uſual in thoſe days for young 
| noblemen- 
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wiſh for a revolution in his favour. Soon after 
A. D. 1250. his return to Normandy, he was, by his mother 


Henry was now refolyed to reclaim his hereditar 


ducted againſt the Infidels; but having there loſt the affeRions of le 
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noblemen to receive the honour of knighthog 
before they were permitted to carry arms; and 
Henry propoſed to receive his admiſſion from hi 
great uncle David, king of Scotland. With this 
view, and in hopes of once more inſpiring his mg. 
ther's party, he landed in England with a prey 
retinue of knights and ſoldiers, accompanied 9 
many noblemen, as well Engl#ſh as foreigner, Whitte 
The ceremony was performed by the Scots king 
at Carliſte, amidſt a multitude of people al: 
ſembled on this occaſion, who all, pleaſed vic 
the vigour, the addreſs, and ftill more perhapy 
with the youth of the prince, ſecretly began ty 


conſent, inveſted with that duchy, which had 
ſome time before revolted to her. He was allo, 
upon the death of his father Geoffrey Plantagenet 
ſecured in the poſſeſſion of Anjou and Maine; 
and, to add ſtill more to his increaſing power, he 
married Eleanor“, the daughter and heireſs of 
William duke of Guienne, and ear] of Poitou; 
and took poſſeſſion of thoſe extenſive territones, 

With this great acceſſion of power, youny 


kingdom; and to diſpute once more Stephen's 
uſurped pretenſions. For this purpoſe, being 


repa 
previouſly afſured of the diſpoſitions of the m. 


mes r 


jority of the people in his favour, he made a mile 
7 lay e 
This lady had been married fixteen years to Lewis VII. king Mn x101 


France, and had attended him in a cruſade, which that monarch cot- in 
huſband, and even fallen under ſuſpicion of gallantry with a han- Wor ter 
ſome Saracen, Lewis, more delicate than polite, procured a diva ly .. 1. 
from her, and reſtored her thoſe rich provinces, which by her mat g 
riage ſhe had annexed to the crown of France. Henry, hovers ip ering 
was neither diſcouraged by the inequality of vears, nor by the luhon 
ports of Eleauor's gallantries, ſo that be made ſucceſsful court at 8 
to that princeſs, and eſpouſed her ſix weeks after her divorce. 
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STEPHEN. 


oined by almoſt all the barons of the kingdom. 
hough it was now the middle of winter, he ad- 
anced to beſiege Malmeſbury, and took the 
own, after having worſted a. body of the enemy 
at attempted to oppoſe his march. Soon after 
Reading, and above thirty other fortreſſes, ſub- 
mitted without reſiſtance. 5125 85 | 
In the mean time Stephen, alarmed at the power 
nd popularity of his young rival, tried every 
ethod to anticipate the purpoſe of his invaſion, 


y depriving him of a ſucceſſion he ſo earneſtly 


ought after. He had convoked a council in 
ondon, where he propoſed his own fon Euſtace 
ho was but a weak prince, as his aſſociate in go- 
rernment, as well as his ſueceſſor. He had even 
txpreſſed a deſire of immediately proceeding to 
e coronation; but was mortified to find, that 
Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, refuſed to 
erform the ceremony. It was then no time to 
rroſecute his reſentment, when his rival was land- 
d, and making haſty ſtrides to the throne; where- 
ore finding that Henry was advancing with a ra- 
1d progreſs, he marched with all poſfible diligence 
o oppoſe him, while he was beſieging Walling- 
ord; and coming in fight, he reſted his army to 
repare for battle. In this fituation the two ar- 
mes remained for ſome time, within a quarter of 
mile of each other, a deciſive action being every 
lay expected. While they 'contifiued thus in 
nxious expettation, a treaty was ſet on foot by 
e interpoſition of William, earl of Arundel, 
or terminating the diſpute without blood. The 


cath of Stephen's ſon, Euſtace, which happened 
uring the courſe of the treaty, facilitated its con- 
lufion. It was therefore agreed by all parties, 
at Stephen ſhould reign during lite; and that 

| Ada 2 | juſtice 


- 


nvaſion. on England, where he was immediately 4.D.11g3. 
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juſtice ſhould be adminiſtered in his name. Thy 
Henry ſhould, on Stephen's death, ſucceed to the 
kingdom; and William, Stephen's fon, ſhould 
inherit Boulogne and his patrimonial eſtate. Af. 
ter all the barons had ſworn to this treaty, which 
filled the whole kingdom with joy, Henry evacy. 
ated England; and Stephen returned to the 
peaceable enjoyment of his throne. His reigy 
however, was ſoon after terminated by his death, 
which happened about a year after the treaty a 
Canterbury, where he was interred. :. 

The fortune of many princes gives them, with 
poſterity, the reputation of wiſdom. and virtue: 
Stephen wanted ſucceſs in all his ſchemes but that 
of aſcending the throne; and conſequently hi 
virtues and abilities now.remain doubtful. If ue 
eſtimate them by the happineſs of his ſubjetl 
they will appear in a very deſpicable light; for 
England was never more miſerable than during 
his reign: but if we conſider them as they appear 
in his private conduct, few monarchs can boal 
more. Active, generous, and brave, his ſole am 
was to deſtroy a vile ariſtrocacy, that opprelle 
the people; but the abilities of na man, howewe is en 
politic or intrepid, were then ſufficient to refit 
an evil that was too firmly ſupported: by power, 
The faults, therefore, of this monarch's reign art 
entirely to be imputed to the ungovernable ſpit 
of the people, but his virtues were his own, 


OR. 255 
1154. 
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2AtY' a | 584 e 1 

E have hitherto ſeen the barons and 
lergy becoming powerful, in proportion to the 
eakneſs ofthe monarch'stitle to the crown, and en- 
iching themſelves with the ſpoils of enfeebled ma- 


n, with 
virtue; 
ut that 
tly bis 

If we 


both from hereditary : ſucceſſion, from univerſal 
abjetty 


ſent, from power, and from perſonal merit, to 


eſty. Henry Plantagenet had now every right, 


Dee. 8, 
1154. 


It ; r rake ſure of the throne, and to keep its preroga- 
during ves unimpaired. He was employed in beſieging 
appear caſtle of one of his mutinous barons upon the 
n boal{Wontinent, when news was brought him of Ste- 
ole an{Wſhen's death; but, ſenſible of the ſecurity of 
prellelis claims in England, he would not relinquiſh 
owever P's enterprize till he had reduced the place. He 
o reli hen ſet out on his journey, and was received in 
power ngland with the acclamations of all the people; 
ign art 


ho, harraſſed with ſupporting oppoſite preten- 
e ſpint oh, were now rejoiced to ſee all parties united. 


n 


deople an happy omen of his future wife admi- 
tration, Conſcious of his ſtrength, he began 
0 corrett thoſe abuſes, and to reſume thoſe pri- 
ileges, which had been extorted from the weak- 
els or the credulity of his predeceſſors. He 
mmediately diſmiſſed all thoſe mercenary ſoldiers, 
ho committed infinite diſorders in the nation; 


Ad be ſent them abroad, together with om 
2 


he firſt act of Henry's government gave the A. p. 2288. 
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de Ypres, their leader, the friend and confiden 


or 

of Stephen. He ordered all the caſtles, which off 
were erected ſince the death of Henry the Firl, cur! 
and were become receptacles of rapine, to be de. Une 
moliſhed, except a few, which he retained in his hoſſcli 
own hands for the protection of the kingdom Ne ap 
The adulterated coin was cried down, and ney the 
money {truck of the right value and ſtandard, HeMWaimi 
reſumed many of thoſe benefactions which ha(MWnglil 
been made to churches and monaſteries in one) 
former reigns. He gave charters to ſever of 
towns, by which the citizens claimed their free: Helled 
dom and privileges, independent of any ſuperior nds. 
but himſelf. Theſe charters ſerved in ſome mes Me in 
ſure to confirm the hberties of the Engliſh. Ide t 
ſtruggles which had before this time been, whether ecalic 
the king, or the barons, or the clergy, ſhould en in 
deſpotic over the people, now began to aſſume 2 1: 


new aſpect; and a fourth order, namely, that d 
the more opulent of the people, began to claim; 
ſhare in adminiſtration. Thus was the feudal gu 
vernment at firſt impaired; and liberty began ty 
be more equally diffufed throughout the nation 
From this happy commencement, England one 
more began to reſpire; and every individual ſeemed 
to enjoy the happy effects of the young king's vit 
adminiſtration. | | Lo 
Henry's valour and prudence feconding his an. 
bition, ſoon extended his power in the continel- 


tal part of his dominions ; and he found himſdſip oth: 
either by marriage, or hereditary claims, maſteWomill 
of a third part of the French monarchy. He bed cla 
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came poſſeſſed, in right of his father, of Anjou 
'Fouraine, and Maine; in that of his mother, d 
Normandy ; in that of his wife, of Guienne, Pol 
tou, Xaintonge, Auvergne, Perigord, Angol- 
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Im into danger. 


HENRY H. 


zcoffrey, who, during his abſence, had made an 
curſion into Anjou and Maine, had advanced 
me pretenſions to thoſe provinces, and had got 


 Whoſſcflion of a conſiderable part of them. n 


183. 


a order to oppoſe the attempts of his brother A. 5. 136. 


e appearance of the king, the people returned 4 D. 187. 


> their allegiance; and Geoffrey, reſigning his 


aim for an annual penſion of a thouſand pounds 


ngliſh, and two thouſand pounds of Angevin 
oney, departed and took poſſeſſion of the coun. 
of Nantz, which the inhabitants, who. had ex- 
lled count Hoel, their prince, had put into his 
ands, Henry then returned to England, where 
e incurſions of the Welſh 
ade their country, the natural faſtneſſes of which 
tcafioned him great difficulties, and even brought 
His vanguard, being engaged 
a narrow paſs, was put to rout. Henry de Eſ- 


Ex, the hereditary ſtandard-bearer, ſeized with 
panic, threw down the ſtandard, took to flight, 
d exclaimed, that the king was ſlain : but the 


nce immediately appeared in perſon, and, re- 
mating his troops, led them on with great gal- 
ntry, or the conſequence might have proved fa- 
to the whole army. The ſubmiſſions of the 
elſh procured them an accommodation with the 
alm of England. 


provoked him to in- 


Geoffrey, the king's brother, died ſoon after he A. D. 138. 


ad acquired poſſeſſion of Nantz ; though he had 
d other title to that country than the voluntary 


bmiffion or election of the inhabitants. Henry 
id claim to the territory as devolved to him by 


reditary right, and he went over to ſupport his 


ams by force of arms. Shortly after Conan, 
ke of Bretagne, who had ſeized on the country, 
| the death of Geoffrey, under pretence of its 

having 
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having been ſeparated by rebellion from his prig. 

A. b. 2269. CIPality, to which of right it belonged, was com. 

pelled to deliver it up to Henry. As Conan wy 

much harraſſed with the turbulent diſpoſition of hi 

ſubjects, he became deſirous of cultivating an al. 

liance with ſo powerful a monarch as Henry, an 

accordingly betrothed his daughter and only child 

yet an, infant, to Geoffrey the king's third ſon, 

- who was of the ſame tender years. The duke of 

Bretagne died about ſeven years after; and Hen 

being meſne lord, and. alſo natural guardian to hy 

{on and daughter-in-law, put himſelf in poflefſion 

of that principality, and annexed it for the prelen 
to his other great dominions. 

The king had now a proſpe& of making ſtill far. 
ther acquiſitions; and the activity of his temper 
ſuffered no opportunity of that kind to eſcape 
him. Philippa, ducheſs of Guienne, mother d 
queen Eleanor, was the only iſſue of William IV, 
count of Toulouſe; and would have inhentel 
his dominions, had not that prince, deſirous d 
preſerving the ſucceſſion in the male line, com 
veyed the principality to his brother Raymond & 
St. Gilles, by a contract of ſale, which was in tha 
age regarded as illuſory. Thus the title to the 
county of Toulouſe came to be diſputed. betyeel 
the male and female heirs; and the one or the 
other, as opportunities favoured them, had obtain. 

poſſeſſion. Raymond, grandſon of Raymond d 
St. Gilles, was the reigning ſovereign, and al 
Henry's reviving his wife's claim, this prince ap 
plied to the king of France, whoſe interelt it wi 
to prevent the farther aggrandizement of tit 
Engliſh monarch. Henry now found it neceflay 
to ſupport his pretentions againſt potent antago- 

niſts; and that nothing but a — 
cou 
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duld maintain his claim *; Aſſiſted by Berenger 
dunt of Barcelona, and Trincoval count of 
iſmes, whom he had gained to his party, he in- 
aded the county of Toulouſe; and after taking 


230-0 7erdun, Caſtlenau, and other places, he beſieged 
%Y ke capital of the province, and ſeemed likely to 
f bi " revail in the enterprize, when Louis threw him- 


If into the place with a ſmall reinforcement. 
lenry was adviſed to proſecute the ſiege, but as 
he place was defended by his ſuperior lord, he 
hoſe to decline it, and having raiſed the ſiege, 
e marched into Normandy with a view to pro- 
ett that province againſt: an incurſion of the 
dreux, which had been undertaken at the inſtiga- 
jon of his brother Louis. A variety of engage 
ents and {ſkirmiſhes took place between the con- 
nding parties, but no material advantage was 

ained by either, ſo that a ceſſation of arms ſoon 

pllowed, and ſhortly after a peace, which, how- 

yer, was not attended with any confidence or 

ood correſpondence between the rival princes. 
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ngland, poſſeſſed of more than a third of France, 
nd having humbled the barons that attempted to 


or the * As armies compoſed of feudal vaſſals were commonly very in- 
)btail- table and undiſciplined, by reaſon of the independent ſpirit of 
wal e perlons who ſerved in them, both officers and privates; and as the 


litary vaſſals were obliged to ſerve only forty days at their own 
age, if the expedition happened to be diſtant, it was always at- 
nded with great expence to the prince, Henry, ſenſible of theſe 
conveniencies, Jevied upon his vaſſals in Normandy, and other 
ovinces, which were remote from Toulouſe, a ſum of money in 
u & their ſervice ; and this commutation, by reaſon of the great 
tance, was (till more advantageous to his-Engliſh vaſſals. He im- 
led, theretore, a ſcutage of 180,000l. on the knighrs fees, a 
dmmutation to which, though it was unuſual, and the firlt perhaps 
be met with in hiſtory, the military tenants, willingty ſubmitted ; 
id with this money he levied an army that was more under his com- 
and, and whoſe ſervice was more durable and conſtant, | 
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Henry being thus become the moſt powerful A. P. 2161. 
rince, of his age, the undiſputed monarch of 
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temporal influence of the clergy was ſtill gainiy 


A. D. 1162. 


Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, togetit 


more activity. For this purpoſe, and that 


June 3 
1163. 
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circumſcribe his power, he naturally expected 
reign with very little oppoſition for the futyy 
But it happened otherwiſe. He found the 
vereſt mortifications from a quarter, where he 
expected reſiſtance. Though he had diminiſh 
the power of the barons, he was ſenſible thatth 


ground; and was grown to ſuch a pitch, as waul 
ſhortly annihilate the authority of the ſovereig 
himſelf. 

They now ſeemed. reſolved not only to ben 
empted from the ordinary taxes of the ſtate, hy 
to be ſecured from its pumſhments alſo. Thy 
had extorted an immunity from all but ecclefil 
tical penalties, during the laſt diſtracted reign 
and they continued to maintain that grant in 
preſent. It may eafily be ſuppoſed, that alu 
which thus ſcreened their guilt, contributed toi 
creaſe it; and we accordingly find upon recon 
not leſs than a hundred murders committed! 
men in holy orders, in the ſhort period fincet 
king's acceſſion, not one of which was puniſh 
not ſo much as with degradation; while the bg 
ſhops themſelves ſeemed to glory in this hon 
indulgence. 

The mild character, and advanced age, d 


with his merits, in refuſing to put the crownd 
the head of Euſtace, the ſon of Stephen, pt 
vented Henry, during his life-time, from any 
tempts to repreſs the vices of his clergy ; but 
ter his death, he reſolved to exert himſelf wt 


might be ſecure againſt any oppoſition, he A 
vanced to that dignity Thomas à Becket, « 
whoſe compliance he ſuppoſed he could entitd 
depend. | b 


r 1 


288 
The famous Thomas à Becket, the firſt man 


Py 60 f Engliſh extraction who had, ſince the Nor- 
| 1 an conqueſt, riſen to any ſhare of power, was 
re 15 3 e ſon of a citizen)of London. Having receiv- 


| his early education in the ſchools of that me- 
Fopolis, he reſided ſome time at Paris; and on 
s return became clerk in the ſheriff's office. In 
at ſtation he was recommended to the arch- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and behaved with fo much 
rudence, that he obtained from that prelate 
dme beneficial dignities in the church. Thomas, 


1minihg 
e that th 
Ii gaining 
as Wong 
overeig 


5 orever, was not contented with moderate pre- 
; The rment; and reſolved to fit himſelf for a higher 
clean in life, by travelling into Italy, where he 
a udied the civil and canon law at Bologna. On 


d reigh 
nt in 
at ala 
ed ton 
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Itted þ 
ſince th 
u niſhe 

the bi 
s hom 


is return, he appeared to have made ſo great a 
roficiency in knowledge, that he was promoted 
y his ee to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, 
n office of conſiderable truſt and profit. On 
e acceſſion of Henry to the throne, he was re- 
ommended to that monarch as worthy of greater 
referment; and the king finding, on farther 
cquaintance, that his ſpirit and abilities entitled 
im to the higheſt truſts, he ſoon promoted him 
o the dignity of chancellor, one of the firſt ci- 
il offices in the kingdom*, Preferments were 


N ow heaped upon him without number. He was 
8 of ade provoſt of Beverly, dean of Haſtings, and 
. on onſtable of the Tower. He was put in poſſeſ- 
en, | 

21) " © The chancellor in that age, beſides the cuſtody of the great ſcal, 
but ad poſſeſſion of all vacant prelacies and abbies ; he was the guardian 


fall ſuch minors and pupils as were the king's tenants ; all baro- 
ves which eſcheated to the crown were under his adminiftration ; he 


elf wit 


that h ras entitled to a place in the council, even though he were not par- 
he Mecalanly ſummoned; and as he exerciſed alſo the office of ſecretary 
{ ſtate, and it belonged to him to counterſign all commiſfions, writs, 
cet, ( 8 . * 
0 ad letters patent, he was a kind of prime miniſter, and was concerned 
CNL tle diipatch of every buſineſs of importance, See Hume. 
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the king, His revenues were immenſe; his ex 
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fion of the honours of. Fye and Berkham; ang with 
to complete his grandeur, he was entruſted vighMcert: 
the education of prince Henry, ſon and heirwſright 


pences were incredible. He kept open table 
perſons of all ranks. The moſt coſtly luxung 
were. provided for his entertainments. The pon 
of his retinne, the ſumptuouſneſs of his furn, 
ture, and the munificence of his preſents, correl; 
ponded with the greatneſs of his -prefermeny 
His apartments exhibited an odd mixture of te 
rudeneſs of the times, and the ſplendour of hi 
ſtation ;_ they glittered with gold and filver plats 
and yet were covered with hay or clean ftrayin 
winter, and with green boughs or'ruſhes in ſum. 
mer, for the eaſe of his gueſts to rechne on. 4 
conſiderable number of knights were retained i 
his ſexvice, and the greateſt barons were fond d 
being received at his table; the king himſelf. 
quently condeſcended to partake of his entertain. 
ments. He employed two and fifty clerks i 
keeping ;accounfts of the vacant prelacies, an 
his own eccKhaſtical preferments. - When be 
croſſed the Ea, he was always attended with five 
ſhips; and in an embally to Paris, he appearet 
with a thouſand perſons in his retinue, diſplaying 


ſuch wealth as amazed the ſpeQators. - As of h. 
was but in deacon's orders he/declined few of Hort 
amuſements then in faſhion.) He diverted hin-Wfclot} 
ſelf in hawking, hunting, (cheſs-playing, ad chat 
tilting; at which he was ſo expert, that even diet 
moſt approved knights dreaded his encounter. dere 
His familiarity with the: king is aſcertained by av 
ſtory told of their happening to meet a begga- req. 
man, as they were riding together through Lon- is 
don. Would it not be right, ſays the king, cal- one 
ing his eyes on a poor beggar that was ſhivering to h. 


witl 


IHE NR V II. 


n; an vich cold, to clothe that man in this ſevere ſeaſon? 


ed vi Certainly, replied his chancellor; and r do 
If ſo 


beir right in conſidering his calamity. then, 
his e cried the king, he ſhall have a coat inſtantly ; 
able fe and, without more delay, he began to pull off the 
uxu te chancellor's coat with violence. The chancellor 
- pony defended himſelf for ſome. time; but after a 
furn. ſtruggle, in which they had both like to have 
corre allen to the ground, he gave up his coat, and 
mem che king gave it to the beggar, who, ignorant of 
of tee quality of his benefattors, was not a little 


of M urpriſed with his good fortune. Thus great 
r pla and intimate was Becket, while yet but chan- 
tray u cellor; but when, contrary to the advice of Ma- 
in ſür da, he was promoted ſtill higher to the arch- 
Mn. M bimopric of Canterbury, his whole conduct 
ined u took a new turn. No ſooner was he fixed in this 
ond d high ſtation, which rendered him for life the 
elf r ſecond perſon in the kingdom, than he endea- 
ertaln. 
rks 1 


8, | and 


which his former levities might have appeared 
to oppoſe. Without conſulting his maſter's plea- 


zen be ure, he ſent him the ſeals of his office as lord 


th chancellor, pretending that he was henceforth to 


pearel be employed in matters of a more ſacred nature. 
playing WFThough he ſtill retained the pomp and ſplendor 
As leo! his retinue, he was in his own perſon the moſt 
ol the Wnortified man that could be ſeen. He wore ſack- 
d bim- cloth next his ſkin. He changed it ſo ſeldom, 
„ and What it was filled with dirt and vermin. His uſual 


en the 


unter, dered farther unpalatable, by the mixture of un- 
d by a8ſavoury herbs. His back was mangled with 
eggal⸗requent diſcipline. He every day waſhed on 


Loni knees the feet of thirteen beggars. Every 
, cal. one that made profeſſion of ſanttity was admitted 
ering to his conyerſation; and his aſpect wore the ap- 

wit pearance 


youred to retrieve the character of ſanctity, 


diet was bread; his drink, water; which he ren- - 
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AD. 126g. ancient claims to ſeveral church-lands, that hal 


number of idle and illiterate perſons, in order to 
enjoy the indulgence of their vices, had enterel 


mau's pulleſhun. 


fv 
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pearance of mortification and ſecret ſorrow, Ty 
theſe mortifications he ſacrificed all the comfory 
of life; and it would be unjuſt to ſuppoſe bu 
that he thought theſe mortifications really mer. 
xorwous.' 1 | 
Henry now ſaw, when it was too late, the 
ambitious ſuperiority which Becket aimed a 
His reſignation of the chancellor's office ſerve 
a. raiſe his ſuſpicions, how much he was mil. 
taken in the pliancy of Becket's diſpoſition; bu 
he was ſoon after convinced, when this church. 
man, now made archbiſhop, began to revive ſony 


Jain dormant ever fince the Conqueſt*. Henry, 
indeed, prevailed upon him to deſiſt from one of 
two of theſe claims; but he found for the futun 
that he was to expect, in the ſeemingly eaſy Becks, 
a moſt obſtinate and turbulent oppoſer to all hi 
ſchemes of humbling the clergy. _ 
Notwithſtanding this unexpected oppoſition 
Henry was reſolved to try every expedient t6 
reftify the errors that had crept in among tit 
clergy, who, under a pretence of independent 
upon ſecular power, were grown moſt abominadlſ 
licentious. During the preceding reign, a grell 


into holy orders; for the biſhops ſeldom rejet-Wſh at. 
ed any that preſented. Theſe having no bene hen 
fices, and belonging to no dioceſe, and conſe- os 
quently ſubject to no juriſdiction, committed e ere 
moſt flagrant enormities with impunity. Among... 
other inventions of the clergy to obtain mono oy | 
that of felling pardons was introduced, and bai, ; 4 
become a revenue to the prieſts. | ture 

* This was the barony of Tunbridge, which had been granted 0 rate 
the anceſtors of the earl of Clare, and which was then in that noble each 
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HENRY II. 


Theſe, and ſuch like grievances, bore hard up- 
n the people; who were at the fame time taught, 
hat their only remedy was implicit fubmiſſion. 


prince of Henry's excellent penetration, cally | 
Pierced through the miſt of ignorance in whic 


he age was involved; and reſolved, by a bold 
ruggle, to free the laity from theſe clerical uſur- 
ations. An opportunity ſoon offered, that gave 


Sim a popular pretext for beginning his intended 


formation. A man in holy orders had de- 
hauched the daughter of a gentleman in Worceſ- 
erſhire, and then murdered the father, to prevent 
he effects of his reſentment. The atrociouſneſs 
f the crime produced a ſpirit of indignation 
mong the people; and the king inſiſted that the 
faſſin ſhould be tried by the civil magiſtrate. 
his Becket oppoſed, alledging the privileges of 
echurch ; and ordered the criminal to be con- 
ned in the biſhop's priſon, leſt he ſhould be 
eized by the officers of the king. It was to no 
urpoſe that the king deſired he might be tried 
rſt by an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion, and then de- 
vered up to the ſecular tribunal. Becket af. 
rted, that it was unjuſt to try a man twice for 
he ſame offence ; and appealed for the equity of 
is opinions to the court of Rome. This, how- 
ver, was the time for Henry to make his bold- 
it attack upon the immunities of the church; 
nen, to defend itſelf, it muſt alſo eſpouſe the 
ale of the moſt atrocious of criminals. He, 
erclore, ſummoned an aſſembly of all the pre- 
tes in England, and deſired that the murderer 
ould be delivered over to the hands of juſtice, 
da law made to puniſh ſuch delinquents for the 
ture, Becket retired with the prelates to deli- 
erate; but as he directed the aſſembly, they en- 
cached themſelves behind the papal decrees, and 


3 they 
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they refuſed to give up their priſoner. Henn 

willing to bring them to an open "abſurdity, d 

manded, whether they were willing or not to ſubs 

mit to the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the king. 

dom? To this they replied with equal art, thy 

they were willing, except where their own ordg 

was concerned. The king, provoked paſt bear 

ing by this evaſive anſwer, inſtantly quitted th 

aſſembly ; and ſent Becket orders to ſurrender th 

honours and caſtles which he continued to hol 

Eye and Berkham, in conſequenee of having ben 

chancellor. Theſe being ſurrendered, the prelat 

quitted London, without taking the leaſt noticed 

the aſſembly. DEL. 

Labouring for ſome time under the uncertain! 

ty of the king's diſpleaſure, Becket was ſoon af 

induced to give way, and to promiſe his majely, 

without reſerve, a ſteady obſervance of the ancien 

laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom. This was th 

diſpoſition which the king wiſhed to retain him i 

Jan. g, and he therefore ſummoned a general councils 

1164 the nobility and prelates at Clarendon, to whod 

he ſubmitted this great and important affair, a 

deſired their concurrence. Thele councils ſeen 

at that time, convened rather to give authentic 

to the king's decrees, than to enatt laws that wel 

to bind their poſterity. A number of regulation 

were there drawn up, which were afterwards wt 

known under the title of the Conſtitutions of Cl 

rendon, and were then voted without oppoſitidl 

| By theſe regulations it was enacted, that cler 

4 men accuſed of any crime ſhould be tried ini 

civil courts; that laymen ſhauld not be tried! 
the ſpiritual courts, except by legal and reput s 

witneſſes; that the king ſhould ultimately jul lebte 

in eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual appeals ; that UF :nd wi 
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barons, and obliged to farniſh the public ſupplies 
as uſual with perſons of their rank ; that the 
goods forfeited to *the king, ſhould not be pro- 


tected in churches, or church-yards, by the clergy ; 


and that the ſons of villans ſhould not take or- 
ders without the conſent of their lord. Theſe; 


keith ſome others of leſs conſequence, or implied 
n the above, to the number of ſixteen, were 


readily ſubſcribed by all the biſhops preſent ; and 
Becket himſelf, who at firſt ſhewed ſome reluc- 
ance, added his name to the number “. It only 
remained, that the pope ſhould ratify them; but 
here Henry was miſtaken. 
hen pope, condemned them in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
abrogated, annulled, and rejected them: out of 
ixteen he admitted only fix, which he thought 
ot important enough to deſerve cenſure. 
How Henry could ſuppoſe the pope would 


ive conſent to theſe articles, which muſt infalli- 


bly have deſtroyed his whole authority in the 
ingdom, is not eaſy to conceive ; but we may 
ell ſuppoſe, that a man of Becket's character 
uſt be extremely mortified at finding that he had 
igned what the pope had refuſed to confirm. Ac- 
ordingly, on this occaſion, he expreſſed the 
leepeſt lorrow for his former conceſſions. He 
edoubled his auſterities, in order to puniſh him- 
® It is aſſerted By Hame, and he cites Fitz-Stephens, p. 45, Hiſt. 
ud, p. 39, and Gervaſe, p. 1386, that Richard de Haſtings, 
rand prior of the templars in England, threw himſelf on his knecs 
petore him, and with many tears intreated him, if he paid any regard 
d his o an ſafety, or that of the church, not to provoke, by a fruit- 


is oppoſition, the indignation of a great monarch, who was reſo- 
utcly bent on his purpoſe, and who was determined to take full re- 


enge on every one that ſnould dare to oppoſe him. Becket, finding 5 


mſ{clf deſerted by all the world, even by his own brethren; was at 
kit obliged to comply; and he promiſed, ** legally, with good faith, 
and without fraud or reſerve,” to obſerve the Conſtitution ; and he 
ck an oath to that purpoſe, 9 5 
ſelf 


Vorti 1: a Ce 


Alexander, who was 
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ſelf for his criminal compliance; and refuſed Oe 


officiate at the altar till he had obtained abſolutiif ing 
from his holineſs. All theſe mortifications appeatii um 
to Henry as little more than ſpecious inſults uni ene 


himſelf; his former affection was converted in 
hatred, and the breach between him and 
archbiſhop every day grew wider. At laſt, willy 


he k1 


to {uperſede the prelate's authority at ay oi 
rate, he deſired that the pope would ſend a legaiive 
into his dominions ; who, from the nature of lWhanc 
commiſſion, might have a ſuperior controul. M ban! 
the pope readily granted; and a legate was un 
pointed, but with a elauſe annexed to his cis ac 
miſſion, that he was to execute nothing in pr den 
dice of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. An aWhiided 
thority thus clogged in that very part where Wiled 
was deſired to be unlimited, was no way agreuitta 
able to the king; and he ſent. back the commiMntire 
ſion with great indignation, by the meſſenger rr te: 
brought it. He now, therefore, went ano dei 
way, to wreak his reſentment upon Becket. ions 
cauſed him to be ſued for ſome lands, which el, a 
part of the manor of Pageham, belonging to und v 
primacy; and the primate being detained by e ki: 
nels from coming into court, his non-attendangnents 
was conſtrued into'diſreſpett. A great cout pre 
was ſummoned at Northampton, where Bec oom, 
defended his cauſe in perſon ; but he was cofÞobili 
demned as guilty of a contempt of the kingoudly 
court, and as wanting in that fealty which he lWprocec 
. fworn to his ſovereign. All his goods and clujllicmni 
tels were confiſcated; and the biſhop of Mid c 
_ cheſter was obliged to pronounce the ſente is inc 
againſt him. Beſides this convidtion, the Muti 
exhibited another charge againſt him for ug] infr 
hundred pounds which he had levied on the ind a 
nours of Eye and Berkham, while he remainedWaken | 


8 poſleli 
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King's reſentment, agreed to give ſureties for the 


he king had lent him on ſome former occaſion. 
mmediately on the back of theſe, a third claim 
as made, ſtill greater than the former: this was, 


at ay give an account of the money he had re- 
a leu cived, and expended, during the time of his 
e of M bancellorſhip-. The eſtimate was laid at no leſs 
ul. Iban forty thouſand marks; and Becket was whol- 


was a] 
NS co 


1 Prep 
An at 


is accounts, or of ſecurities for anſwering ſo great 
demand. In this exigence, his friends were di- 


where Wiled him to reſign his ſec, in hopes of an ac- 
7 agreWuittal ; ſome counſelled him to throw himſelf 
commMWntirely upon the king's mercy ; and fome to of- 


1ger th 
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er ten thouſand marks as a general fatisfattion for 
demands. Beeket followed none of theſe opi- 
ions; but, with an intrepidity peculiar to him- 
elf, arraying himſelf in his epiſcopal veſtments, 
nd with the croſs in his hand, he went forward to 
be king's palace, and entering the royal apart- 
nents, ſat down, holding up the croſs as his banner 
protection. The king, who fat in an inner 
oom, ordered by proclamation the prelates and 


oudly of Becket's inſolence and inflammatory 
proceedings. The whole council joined in con- 
lemning this inſtance of his unaccountable pride; 
ind determined to expoſtulate with him upon 


ſentenWÞis inconſiſtency, in formerly ſubſcribing the Con- 
the kW itutions of Clarendon, and now in being the firſt 
or o infringe them. But all their meſſages, threats, 
1 the Mend arguments were to no purpoſe; Becket had 
nainlWaken his reſolution, and it was now too late to at- 
oſſelle fs ook tempt 


yment. The next day, another ſuit was com- 
Fenced againſt him for a thouſand marks, which: 


unprovided either of the means of balancing 


ided what counſel to give. Some prelates ad- 


obility to attend him; to whom he complained 
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tempt to ſhake it. He put himſelf, in the mo 
ſolemn manner, under. the protektion of the ſy, 


ON VE 
heir 


preme pontiff, and appealed to him againſt am iat 
penalty which his iniquitous, judges, might thin he 11 
proper to inflict. Then, departing the palace, M beſe 
alked the king's immediate permiſſion to le enk 
Northampton; and upon receiving a refuſal, M ouſe 
ſecretly withdrew in diſguiſe, and eroſsiog overureſe. 


the continent, arrived at Gravelines. 

Here it may be natural to enquire how a pes 
ſon of ſuch mean extraction ſhould be able tg 
form any kind of oppoſition to ſo powerful "uy 
narch as Henry? But the fate. was then, as 
was for ſome ages after, compoſed, of three « 
tin powers, all purſuing ſeparate intereſts, and 
very little dependent upon each other. Thek 
were, that of the king, that of the barons, andff 
that of the clergy; for as yet che people had ſear 
any influence, ſeparately conſidered. Of thek 
three powers, the moſt recent was that of the cle 
gy, Which, wanting the ſanction of prefcriptin 
right, endeavoured to make up thoſe defetts by 
their ſuperior: arts of popularity. They theres 
fore attached the people, who. had hitherto bee 
conſidered as unworthy of notice in the coll. 
tution, to their party; and thus gained an acqui. 
tion of ſtrength, that was often too. powerlil 
for the other. two members of che ſtate. Ibe 
king being but a ſingle perſon, could have ng 
wide connections among the lower orders of man- 
kind; the nobles, being | bred up in a haughty 
independence, were taught to regard the inferio! 
ranks as ſlaves; the clergy alone, by their duty, 
being obliged to converſe with the loweſt as well 
as the h1ghett orders, were moſt beloved by the 
populace ; who, ſince they were at any rate to be 
flaves, were the more willing to obey men who 

| converſed 


anverſed with them, and who ſeemed to ſtudy 
heir welfare, than ſuch as kept them at an hu- 
liating diſtance, - and only regarded them as 
he inſtruments of their private ambition. For 
heſe reaſons, therefore, during the times we 
peak of, the fide of the clergy was always eſ- 
a*r*Y by the people; and Becket, upon the 
reſent occaſion, ſecretly relied on their encou- 
agement and ſupport. 

The intrepidity of Becket) zoined to hin ap- 
arent ſanctity, gained him a very favourable 
eception upon the continent, both from the 


n, ui eople and their governors. The king of 
ee d rance, who hated Henry, very much affected 
le, ao pity bis condition; and the pope, whoſe cauſe 
Thee e had ſo drenuouſſy defended, honoured him 


8, aud 
| ſcarce 
F thele 
e cler. 
>Fiptive 


ects by 


ich the greateſt marks of diſtinction, while he 
reated Henry's ambaſſadors with coolneſs and 
ontempt. Becket, ſenſible. of his powers, was 
illing to ſhew all poſſible humility ;- and even 
eſigned his ſee of Canterbury into the pope's A. D. 465. 
ands, in order to receive it back from him with 


there, reater ſolemnity; and with, an inveſtiture of 
o bern ore apparent ſanctity *. Such favours: beſtowed 
cone don an exile, and a perjured traitor, for ſuch 
acqu- ad been his ſentence of condemnation in Eng- 
werlidſind, excited the indignation of Henry beyond 
WT | eaſure. He ſaw his ambaſſadors ſlighted, all his 


ave n0Wndeavours to procure: a conference with the 
man. ¶ Pope fruſtrated, and his ſubjects daily excited to 
aughty uſcontents, in conſequence of the king's ſeverity 
nferiot 
duty * It ſhould here be noticed, that Thomas 3 a Becket affirmed, 

94 i hat he had been uncanonically elected to the ſee of Canterbury 
as WC y the authority of the royal mandate; and that pope: Alexander, 
by the WW | bis turn, beſides inveſting him anew. with that dignity, pre- 


to be nded to abrogate by a bull, the ſentence which the great coun- 
; h U of England had paſſed againſt him. 
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to a ſanRified character. In this ſtate of reſent. 
ment Henry reſolved to throw off all dependenes 
upon the pontiff at once; and to free him 
and his people, from'a burthen that had long 
opprefied them without pity. He according 
Hued orders to his juſticiaries, inhibiting, under 
ſevere penalties, all appeals to the pope or the 
archbiſhop ; and forbidding any of them to re. 
ceive mandates from them, or to apply to ther 
authority. He declared it treaſonable, to bring 
over from either of them any interdi& upon the 


kingdom. This he made puniſhable in ſecular 


clergymen by the loſs of their eyes and by caſtn. 
tion, in regulars by the amputation of their fees, 
and in laymen by death; and menacing with 
ſequeſtration and baniſhment the perſons them. 
ſelves, as well as their kindred, who ſhold pay 
obedience to any ſuch interdiet. 

Phe pope and the archbiſhop were not remik 
on their ſide to retort theſe fulminations, and to 
make the very foundation of the king's author. 
ty. Becket compared himſelf to CuRIST, who hat 
been condemned by a lay tribunal ; and who wa 
cructied anew in the preſent oppreflions under 
which the church laboured ; he toak it for grant 
ed, as a point inconteſtible, that his cauſe was 


the cauſe of Gop: he affumed the character d 


champion for the patrimony of the Divinity; 
he pretended to be the ſpiritual father of the 
king and all the people of England : and he even 


A. D. 2166. told Henry, that kings reign ſolely by the author. 


ty of the church. He did not, however, reſt i 
complaints only: he iſſued out a cenſure, es 
communicating the | king's chief miniſters y 
name, all that were concerned in fequeſtring 
the revenues of his ſee, and all who obeyedo! 


favourcd the Conſtitutions of Clarendon. He 
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eren threatened to excommunicate the king him- 
elf, if he did not immediately repent ; and to 
give his cenſures the greater energy, he pro- 
cured the pope's ratification of them. LE 

Whatever Henry's contempt of theſe fulmina- 
tions might be in the beginning, he, after ſome 
deliberation, began to find them more formidable 
than he had ſuppoſed, and ſecretly wiſhed for an 
accommodation. Yet there ſeemed no other way 
for terminating theſe diſputes, but by the king's 
appealing to the pope, as umpire between him 


and the archbiſhop, and this promiſed no very 


favourable deciſion, However, perceiving that 
his authority was beginning to decline among his 
ſubjects, and that his rivals on the continent had 
all availed themſelves of his perplexities, he 
relolved at any rate to apply to the pope for his 


mediation. The pope, on the other hand, wasa.D.s:. 


every day threatened himſelf by the machinations 
of an anti-pope. He was apprehenſive that the 


king of England might join againſt him; he knew 


his great abilities, and was ſenſible that as yet no 
inlurrection had been made in conſequence of 
the threats and exhortations of Becket. Thus 
the diſpoſition of both parties produced frequent 
attempts towards an accommodation; but the mu- 
tual jealouſies that each hore of the other, and 


their anxiety not to loſe the leaſt advantage in the 
| negoctation, often protratted this deſirable treaty. | 
At one time the terms being agreed on, Were A D. 


poltponed by the king's refuſing to fign, but 
with a ſalvo to his royal dignity. At another 
time they were accommodated, but broke off by 
Becket's refuſing to ſubmit, but with a ſalvo to 
the honour of Gov, and the liberties of the church. 


A third and a fourth negociation followed, with- Das? 


out effect. In this laſt, all the terms were com- 
8 pletely 
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pletely adjuſted, when Becket demanded a ki 
of peace. This the king refuſed to grants 
and both parties once more prepared for mutu 


ke C 
bung 
rior 


annoy ante 1 the 
Theſe diſturbances continued for ſome ine 1 
longer; Becket never loling an opportunity uf 
impeaching the king's miniſters, and obſtrumm 
all his meaſures. At length, by the mediaia non 
of the pope's legate, all difficulties were adjuk. of 
ed; and while the king allowed Becket to oy 
turn, that prelate confented to wave the kik oi" 4 
peace. The ceremonial of the interview bei # 
regulated, when the archbiſhop approached, th * 
king advanced to meet him in the moſt gracioi A D 
manner; and converſed with him for ſome ting 1 
with great eaſe, familiarity, and kindneſs, Al Fe 
material points being adjuſted; Becket attendel 4 
Henry on horſeback; and as they rode together "ue 
the prelate begged ſome ſatisfaction for the inal 
lions of his right by the archbiſhop of You” n 
who had ſome time before crowned the youny yu 
prince. To this Henry replied, that what wa * 
paſt could not be undone; but that he wobl 0 
| f | , 
It was uſual for princes, in thoſe times, to grant a kiſs on the os dot 
conciliation of any difference, which was eſteemed a ſure pledge Bec! 
forgiveneſs; and the reafon which Henry gave for his refuſal, wut | 
pretence, that during his anger, he had made a raſh yow to that put PRet 
poſe. bg 0 
In one of the conferences held on the ſubje& of the diſpute 4 be 
tween Henry and Thomas a Becket, at which the French king wa . 
preſent, Henry taid to that monarch : * There have been many king")! 
of England, ſome of greater, ſome of leſs authority than myſe n. 
there have alſo heen many archbiſhops of Canterbury, holy and xu ich | 
men, and entitled to every kind of reſpett: let Becket but act ly - 
wards me with the ſame ſubmiſſion which the greateſt of his pred Eng 
ceſſors have paid to the leaft of mine, and there ſhall be no coming et 
verly between us.” Louis was fo ſtruck with the moving eloquend .. 
of theſe words, that he began to think the piimate was in an em nt, 1 
and accordingly withdrew his friendſhip from him during ſome vn ere 
but recovering trom the panic, and his natural animoſity againſt He- cler 
ry, ſoon produced a renewal of their former good correſpondent. 51 
| 5 | tale ; 


. HENRY II. 


d a e care that none but he ſhould crown the 


* formed. Becket, tranſported at this inſtance 

MS the king's condeſcenſion, alighted inſtantly, 
d threw himſelf at the feet of his ſovereign, 
ho, leaping from his horſe at the ſame time, 
ied him from the ground, and helped him to 
Wnount. The terms of their preſent agreement 
re very advantageous to the prelate ; and this 


joht have inſpired him in the ardour of his gra- 


Ne time 
unity 0 
ſtructin 
edition 


adjul. 


t tor 

Kit d ade to ſuch an humiliation. It was agreed, 
—_— #7 he ſhould not give up any of the rights of 
ged. U church, or reſign any of thoſe pretenſions 


ich had been the original ground of the quar- 
|; that Becket and his adherents ſhould be re- 
red to their liv ings ; and that all the poſſeſſors 


Iracloul 
ne ting 


mo ſuch benefices belonging to the ſee of Can 
„eth bory, as had been inſtalled ſince the primate's 
ein ence, ſhould be expelled, and Becket have li- 
F von to ſupply the vacancics. In return for theſe 
0 neefſions, the king only reaped the advantage 
* ſeeing his miniſters abſolved from the ſentence 
hat wa 

wou <xconm munication, and of preventing an in- 

rat, which was preparing to be laid upon all 

on the is dominions. | 
Leet Becket having thus, in ſome meaſure, tri- 
that uſt pbed over the king, was reſolved to remit no- 
i of the power which he had acquired. He 
yin n began to ſhew, that not even a temporary 
any kngÞ1qu1llity was to be the reſult of his reconcilia- 
fe bn. Nothing could exceed the inſolence with 
4 o ich he conducted himſelf upon his firſt landing 
dis pre England. Inſtead of modeſtly and quietly re- 
- _- ing to his dioceſe, he made a progreſs through 
an eme nt, in all the ſplendor and magnificence of a 
el 'ereign pontiff. As he approached Southwark, 
A clergy, the laity, men of all ranks and ages, 


tale or. 1. D D came 


dung queen, which ceremony was ſoon to be 
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nicated. Robert de Broc, and Nigel de Sackyil 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


came forth to meet him, and celebrated his triyn 
phal entry with hymns of joy. Thus, confide 
of the voice and the hearts of the people, he b 
gan tg launch forth his thunders againſt thoſe yy 
had been his former oppoſers. The archbiſy 
of York, who had crowned Henry's eldeſt in 
in his abſence, was the firſt againſt whom he d 
nounced ſentence of ſuſpenſion. The biſhq 
of London and Saliſbury he actually excomn 


were expoſed to the ſame cenſures; and may 
of the moſt conſiderable prelates and miniſte 
who had afliſted at the late coronation of th 
young prince, were partakers in the common d 
lamity. One man he excommunicated for hy 
ing ſpoken againſt him; and another, for hai 
cut off the tail of one of his horſes. _ 
Henry was then in Normandy, while the pn 
mate was thus triumphantly parading through th 
kingdom; and it was not without the utmoſty 
dignation, that he received information of his tw 
bulent infolence. When the ſuſpended and aff 
communicated prelates arrived with their con 
plaints, his anger knew no bounds. He brolf 
forth into the moſt acrimonious expreſſions agaiil 
that arrogant churchman, whom he had rail 
from the loweſt ſtation, to be the plague of li 
life, and the continual diſturber of his goven 
ment. The archbiſhop of York remarked i 


| . 
him, that ſo long as Becket lived, he could nen bs 
expect to enjoy peace or tranquillity ; and the ii em.“ 
himſelf burſt out into an exclamation, that he Mee. 
no friends about him, or he would not ſo Mache 
have been expoſed to the inſults of that ungut ver 
ful hypocrite. Theſe words excited the ati; pre 
tion of the whole court; and armed four of MA rea 
moſt reſolute attendants to gratify their monardſ red 


{et 
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pr upon him; and having cloven his head with n ned 
nl peated blows, he dropt down dead before the I fin 
75 tar of St. Beneditt, which was beſmeared viii cri 
'* his blood and brains“. | N 
1 The circumſtances of the murder, the play upot 
1 where it was perpetrated, and the fortitude „ taſtr 
of which the prelate reſigned himſelf to his der 
1 made a moſt ſurpriſing impreſſion on the peo app 
* No ſooner was his death known, than they rub tio! 
05 ed into the church to ſee the body; and dipping vant. 
4 their hands in his blood, croſſed themſelves vihMſtud 
171 it, as with that of a faint. The clergy, wh derat 
4 intereſt it was to have Becket conlidered a; Me {| 
* ſaint, and perhaps who were real in their bel Hatten 
3 conſidering the times we treat of, did all that M durir 
4 in their power to magnify his ſanctity, to e ters, 
= the merits of his martyrdom, and to hold him last « 
8 as the fitteſt object of the veneration of the p duce- 
. ple. Their endeavours ſoon prevailed. I that! 
1 merable were the miracles ſaid to be wrought being 
ol his tomb; for when the people are brought to grant 
b a miracle, they generally find or make one. Me wc 
it was not ſufficient that his ſhrine had the power orm 
i reſtoring dead men to life; it reſtored alſo cf ire. 
8 dogs, and horſes. It was reported, and belierWins w 
'* ed, that he roſe from his coffin before he was HHbe e 
: ried, to light the tapers deſigned for his funeral ours 
o nor was he remiſs when the funeral ceremony wh! the 
. over, in ſtretching forth his hands to give his H ped 
— | Ire 
; At q Thus died this famous archbiſhop, ſays Rapin, book vill tuati 
* 1. whom ſome have ranked amongſt the moſt illuſtrious mam FT 
1 ubilſt others believe they might, without any injury, deny him! nvaſie 
RT character of an honeſt man, and a good Chriſtian, About Monve 
1 years after his death, it was the ſubject of a public diſpute 2 
5 univerſity of Paris, whether Becket was in heaven or hell, {o etur 
Wa. biguous a point was his ſanctity. Some aſſerted, that for his extu df the 
1 pride, he had deſerved to be damned. Others, on the ct,, for 
3 . : 1 a fouled Or. 
= maintained, that the miracles wrought at his tomb, were unc 4 
> ö proofs of his ſalvation. | ; . te th 
3 | -- ne dico 
. TRIM 
BY 
Wl 
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nediction to the people. Thus Becket became a 
ſaint; and the king was ſtrongly ſuſpected of pro- 
curing his aſſaſſination. ö 

Nothing could exceed the king's conſternation 


vith le. 
the al 
ed wit 


e placy 
de with 
lis fa 


taſtrophe. He was inſtantly ſenſible that the mur- 
der would be ultimately imputed to him. He was 


people apprized that his death would effect what his oppo- 
y rub fition could not do; and would procure thoſe ad- 
dipping vantages to the church, which it had been the 
es wi ſtudy of his whole reign to refuſe. Theſe conſi- 
„ who derations gave him the moſt unfeigned concern. 
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was hl 


He ſhut himſelf up in darkneſs, refuſing even the 
attendance of his domeſtics. He even rejected, 
during three days, all nouriſhment. The cour- 


laſt obliged to break into his ſolitude; and in- 
duced him at laſt to! be reconciled to a meaſure 


being made ſenſible of the king's innocence, 
granted him his pardon ; but upon condition that 
he would make every future ſubmiſſion, and per- 
ſorm every injunction that the holy ſee ſhould re- 
quire. All things being thus adjuſted, the aſſaſ- 
Iins who had murdered Becket retired in ſafety to 
the enjoyment of their former dignities and ho- 


funcra ours; and the king, in order to divert the minds 
ony wa! the people to a different object, undertook an 


xpedition againſt Ireland. 
Ireland was at that time in pretty much the ſame 


e his If 


aha uation that England had been, after the firſt 
oy hin Wnvalion of the Saxons. They had been early 
19 8 onverted to Chriſtianity; and, for three or four 
dell, h oe tiries after, poſſeſſed a very large proportion 
his _ pf the learning of the times; being undiſturbed 
"hal dy foreign invalions, and perhaps too poor to in- 
ie ſ che rapacity of conquerors, they enjoyed a 
zedicud peaceful 


upon receiving the firſt news of this prelate's ca- 


tiers, dreading the effects of his regret, were at 
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that he could not redreſs. The pope ſoon after A. D. 41. 
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invaſions which they ſuffered from the Danes, 


and totally expelled them the ifland, they wanted 


ments. From thence they continued in the mol 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
peaceful life, which they gave up to piety, and 0 


fach learning as was then thought neceſſary ts v 
promote it. Of their learning, their arts, their WI va 
piety, and even their poliſhed manners, too many ve 
monuments remain to this day for us to make the vii 
leaſt doubt concerning them; but it is equally bei 
true, that in time they fell from theſe advantages; Co 
and their degenerate poſterity, at the period ve ex 
are now ſpeaking of, were wrapt in the darket i thu 
barbarity. This may be imputed to the frequent Vas 


who over-ran the whole country, and every where 
2 their ravages, and confirmed their autho. 
rity, The natives, kept in the ſtricteſt bondage, 
grew every day more ignorant and brutal; and 
when at laſt they roſe upon their conquerors 


inſtructors to reſtore them to their former attain- 


deplorable ſtate of barbariſm. The towns tha em 
had been formerly built, were ſuffered to fall in. 
to ruin; the inhabitants exerciſed paſture in the 
open country, and ſought protection from danger, 
by retiring into their foreſts and bogs. Almoſt 
all ſenſe of religion was extinguiſhed; the petty 
princes exerciſed continual outrages upon each 
other's territories ; and nothing but ſtrength alone 
was able to procure redreſs, 

At the time, when Henry firſt planned the inva- 
fion of the ifland, it was divided into five princi- 
fon ofthe it Leinſter, Meath, Munſter, U. 
iter, and Connaught; each governed by its re- 
ſpective monarch. As it had been uſual for one 
or other of thoſe to take the lead in their wars 
he was denominated ſole monarch of the king- 
dom, and poſſeſſed of a power reſembling that dl 
the early Saxon monarchs in England. Roderic 

| | O' Connos, 
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O'Connor, king of Connaught, was then ad- 
vanced to this dignity, and Dermot M*Morrogh 
was king of Leinſter. This laſt named prince, a 
weak licentious tyrant, had carried off and ra- 
viſhed the daughter of the king of Meath, who 
being ſtrengthened by the alliance of the king of 
Connaught, invaded the raviſher's dominions and 
expelled him from his kingdom. This «prince, 
thus juſtly puniſhed, had recourſe to Henry, who 
was at that time at Guienne; and offered to hold 
his kingdom of the Engliſh crown, in caſe he re- 
covered it by the king's aſſiſtance. Henry rea- 
dily accepted the offer; but being at that time 
embarraſſed by more near intereſts, he only gave 


Dermot letters patent, by which he empowered all 


his ſubjects to aid the Iriſh prince in the recovery 
of his dominions. Dermot, relying on this au- 
thority, returned to Briſtol, where, after ſome 
difficulty, he formed a treaty with Richard, fur- 
named Sirongbow, earl of Pembroke, who agreed to 


reinſtate him in his dominions, upon condition of 
his being married to his daughter Eva, and de- 
clared heir of all his territory. He at the ſame 
ume contracted for ſuccours with Robert Fitzſte- 
pien, and Maurice Fizgerald, whom he promiſed 
10 gratity with the city of Wexford, and the two 
adjoining diſtricts which were then in poſſeſſion of 


he Eaſterlings. Being thus aſſured of aſſiſtance, 
e returned privately to Ireland, and concealed 
imſelf during the winter in the monaſtery of 


Ferns, which he had founded. Robert Fitzſte- 


hen was firſtable, the enſuing ſpring, to fulfil his 


urty knights, ſixty eſquires, and three hundred 


chers. They were ſoon after joined by Maurice 
Fendergaſt, who, about the ſame time, brought 


5 


ver ten knights and fixty archers ; and with this 


ſmall 
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ngagements, by landing with an hundred and A.. 2272. 
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ſmall body of forces they reſolved on 'beſieging 


town was quickly reduced; and by the adventy. 
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Wexford, which was to be their's by treaty. This 


rers being reinforced by another body of men tg 
the amount of an hundred and Mty, under the 


command of Maurice Fitzgerald, compoſed an nigl 
army that ſtruck the barbarous natives with ave, ier 


Roderic, the chief monarch of the iſland, ven. 
tured to oppoſe them, but he was defeated ; and 
foon after the prince of Offory was obliged to 
ſubmit, and give hoſtages for his future conduct. 
Dermot being thus reinſtated in his hereditary 
dominions, ſoon began to conceive hopes of ex. 
tending the limits of his power, and making him. 
ſelf maſter of Ireland. With theſe views, he en. 
deavoured to expedite Strongbow ; who, being 
perſonally prohibited by the king, was not ye 
come over. Dermot tried to inflame his ambi. 
tion by the glory of the conqueſt, and his ave 
rice by the advantages it would procure : he ex. 
atiated on the cowardice of the natives, and the 
certainty of his ſucceſs. Strongbow firſt ſent over 
Raymond, one of his retinue, with ten knights 
and ſeventy archers; and receiving permiſſion 
ſhortly after for himſelf, he landed with two hun- 
dred horſe and an hundred archers. All thek 
Engliſh forces, now joining together, became i- 
refiſtible ; and though the whole number did nd 
amount to a thouſand, yet, ſuch was the barbarous 
ſtate of the natives, that they were every what 
put to the rout. The city of Waterford quickly e 
ſurrendered; Dublin was taken by aſſault; adele; 
Strongbow, ſoon after marrying Eva, according = 
to treaty, became maſter of the kingdom of Lein- M a 


ſter upon Dermot's deceaſe. ion, 
LMIGHT 


Whorize 
« Aqr 
sbs, J 
nedictic 


The iſland being thus in a manner wholly ſub⸗ Aae 5 


dued, for nothing was capable of oppoſing def va f. 


J. It is 
further . 


11 E N K X It 


irthet progreſs the Engliſh arms, Henry hecame 


teging 
Fealous of their ſucceſs, and was willing to ſhare 


„ This 


vent: WW rerſon thoſe honours which the adventurers 
nen to Had already ſecured. He, therefore; ſhortly af- 
er the Her landed in Ireland, at the head of five hundred 
ed an nights, and fome ſoldiers; not fo much to con- 
1 ave, Nuer a diſputed territory; as to take poſſeſſion of 
ven. ſubject kingdom. In his progreſs through the 
; and ountry, he received the homage of the petty 
red to Wſhicftains as he went along, and left moſt of them 
1dutt, poſſeſſion of their ancient territories. In a 
editary ¶lace fo uncultivated, and fo ill peopled, there was 
of ex. il land enough to ſatisfy the adventurers who 
g bim. ad followed him. Strongbow was made ſeneſ- 
he en- Wal of Ireland, Hugh de Lacy was made gover- 
being or of Dublin, and John de Courcy received a 
ot ye ent for conquering the province of Ulſter, 
ambi- Which had as yet remained unſubdued. The Iriſh 
is ava- hops very gladly admitted the Engliſh, as they 
he ex. pected from their ſuperior civilization, a greater 
ind the egree of reverence and reſpect. Pope Adrian, 
nt ove Who had, in the beginning, encouraged Henry to 
«nights WW bdue the Iriſh, by his bull“, granting him the 
miſſion kingdom, 
0 hun- 2 


| theſe 
ume ir- 
did not 


-barous 


We ſhall here ſubjoin a tranſlation of the famous bull, which 
chorized the expedition againſt Ireland. 


sus, Henry king of England; ſends greeting, and apoſtelical 
nediction. 


where “ The defire your magnificence expreſſes to advance tlie glory of 

ich ur name on earth, and to obtain in heaven the prize of eternal 
Juic 7 ppineſs, deſerves, no doubt, great commendations. As a good 
K 3 and oi prince, you are Ws careful to enlarge the borders of the 
-ording urch, to ſpread the knowledge of the truth among the barbarous 


ignorant, and to pluck up vice by the roots in the field of the 
RD: and, in order to this you apply to us for countenance and di- 
ion, We are confident, therefore, that by the bleſſing of the 


F Lein- 


1 ſub⸗ icht x, your undertaking will be crowned with ſucceſs ſuitable 
t 4 the noble motive which ſets you upon it, For whatever 1s taken 
Ng WW e from a principle of feith and religion, never fails of ſucceed- 
further tis certain, as you yourſelf acknow!edge, that Ircland, as 

. 1, : * £ £ well 


Adrian, ſervant of the ſervants of Gob, to his ſon in CHRIST 
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kingdom, now confirmed him in his conqueſ 
and the kings of England were acknowledged: 
lords over Ireland for ever. Thus, after a u 
fling effort, in which very little money was en 
pended, and little blood ſhed, that heautſ 
iſland became an appendage to the Engliſh crow 
and as ſuch it has ever ſince continued, with u 
ſhaken fidelity. | 

The joy which this conqueſt diffuſed was wen 
great ; and Henry ſeemed now to have attaing 
the ſummit of his utmoſt wiſhes. He was ng 
undiſputed monarch of the greateſt domain | 
Europe; father of a numerous progeny, that ga 
both luſtre and authority to his crown; vitton 


s yo 
ch v 
re hi 
pine 
oved 
d diſ 
Amo 
mit 
om! 
d wh 


Wort 


well as all other iſlands which have the happineſs of being enlightz 
ed by the Sun of Righteouſneſs, and have ſubmitted to the dect 
of Chriitianity, are unqueſtionably St. Peter's rights, and belong 
the jurifdiftion of the Roman Church. We judge therefore, a 
having maturely conſidered the enterprize you have propoſed toy 
that it will be proper to ſettle in tha. iſland colonies of the fai 


% You have advertiſed us, moſt dear fon in CHRS Ir, of yours 


ſign of an expedition into Ireland, to ſubject the iſland to juſt h hong 
and to root out vice, which has long flouriſhed there. You prom e O 
to pay us out of every houſe a yearly acknowledgement of one pe whe 
and to maintain the rights of the church, without the leaft detrm 

or diminution. Upon which promiſe, giving a ready ear to your! rom 
queſt, we conſent and allow that you make a defcent on that ia rue, 


in order to enlarge the bounds of the church, to check the prog 
of immorality, to reform the manners of the natives, and to pt 
mote the growth of virtue and the Chriſtian religion. We exit 
you to do whatever yon ſhall think proper to advance the honautl 
GoD, and the falyation of the people, whom we charge to ſubmiti 
your juriſdiction, and to own you for their ſovereign lord; pron 
always, that the rights of the church are inviolably preſerved, 
the Peter-pence duly paid. If, therefore, you think fit to put n 
defign in execution, labour above all things to improve the ina 
tants of the iſland in virtue. Uſe both your own and the end 
vours of ſuch as you ſhall judge worthy to be employed in this wal 
that the church of GoD be enriched more and more, that religion f 0 
riſh in the country, and that the things tending to the honour ot & 
and ſalvation of fouls be in ſuch manner diſpoſed, as may entitle! 
to an eternal reward in heaven, and an immortal fame upon can 
Vid. Giraldus Cambrenſis, A. D. 1154. 
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us over all his enemies, and chearfully obeyed 
wall his ſubjects. Henry, his eldeſt fon, had 
een anointed king, and was acknowledged as 
ndoubted ſucceſlor ; Richard, his ſecond fon, 


Ju; Geoffrey, his third fon, inherited, in right 
his wife, the duchy of Bretagne; and John, 
s youngeſt, was deſigned as king in Ireland. 
ch was the flattering proſpett of grandeur be- 
re him; but ſuch is the inſtability of human 
ppineſs, that this very exaltation of his family 
oved the means of embitering his future life, 
d diſturbing his government. 

Among the few vices aſcribed to this monarch, 
limited gallantry was one. Queen Eleanor, 
om he had married from motives of ambition, 
d who had been divorced from her former royal 
ort for her incontinence, was long become 

agreeable to Henry; and he ſought in others 

ble ſatisfactions he could not find with her. 


NAS ve 
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7 enlights 
he dota 
d belone! 
efore, af 
Poled tou 


he faith 


of vour d | q . 

: al ong the number of his miſtreſſes we have the 
m re of fair Roſamond, whoſe perſonal charms, 
one pet . 


whoſe death make ſo conſpicuous a figure in 
romances and the ballads of this period. It 
rue, that the ſeverity of criticiſm has rejected 
ſt of theſe accounts as fabulous; but even 


ſt detrim 
to pour! 
that ia 
the prog 
and to pf 


We e -Known fables, when much celebrated, make 
o eee of the hiſtory, at leaſt of the manners of 
1; pon age. Roſamond Clifford, daughter of lord 


ſerved, 1 


ford, is ſaid to have been the moſt beautiful 


4 man that ever was ſeen in England, if what ro- 
the enlſhnces and poets aſſert be true. Henry loved 
al vith a long and faithful attachment ; and in 
our of er to ſecure her from the reſentment of his 


y entitle 


"I" who, from having been formerly inconti- 
Pen e 8 


t herſelf, now became jealous of bis inconti- 
Ice, he concealed her in a labyrinth in Wood- 


EE3 ſtock 


| 
\ 
) 


Ou 


as inveſted with the duchy of Guienne and Poi- 
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ſtock Park, where he paſſed in her company hy 
hours of vacancy and pleaſure. How long thi 
ſecret intercourſe continued, is not told us; hy 
it was not ſo cloſely concealed, but that it camey 
the queen's knowledge, who, as the accounts ad 
being guided by a clew of filk to her fair riyi 


retreat, obliged her, by holding a drawn dagge whe 
to her breaſt, to ſwallaw poiſon, Whatever m t< 
be the veracity of this ſtory, certain it is, that ¶ pro 
| haughty woman, though formerly offenſive by ing 
.own gallantries, was now no leſs ſo by her jealouſ ma. 
and ſhe it was who firſt ſowed the ſeeds af diſſe ic: 
ſion. between the king and his children *, mer 
Young Henry was taught to believe himſelf of 
jured, when, upon being crowned as partner ical 
the kingdom, he was not admitted into a ſhar ip! 
the adminiſtration. This prince had, from var 
beginning, ſhewn a degree of pride that ſeems bei 
have been hereditary to all the Norman fue not 
lion : when the ceremony of his coronation wi thel 
performing, the king, willing to give it all mor 
{plandour poſſible, waited upon him at tabk his 
and while he offered him the cup, obſerved, *th adm 
no prince ever before had been ſa royally {wn who 
ed.” © There is nothing very extraordinaj had 
replied the young prince, in ſeeing the fond ple 
count ſerving the fon of a Ang.“ From this this 
Itance, nothing ſeemed great enough to ſatis tre 
ambition; and he took the firſt opportunity Prep 
E | 7 pect 
% Tyrrel obſerves, that our hiſtorians are wholly ſilent as U thou 
queen's getting at Roſamend ; ſo that the tory of her making! tro 
drink poiſon, has no better foundation than the old ballad made g | 
it, It is certain ſhe did nat live long, though the time of her l a fey 
is not mentioned, She was buried in the chapter- houſe at Gi force 
Nunnery, near Oxford, where her epitaph, which Brompton g 
you, 'was to be ſeen in his time. There are no remains of the pone 
&vrinth at this day, Tindal.— Her monument has fincg bett It 
paired aug beauuficg. 33V uff 
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alert his aſpiring pretenſions. The diſcontent of 
young Henry was ſoon followed by that of Geof. 
frey and Richard, whom the queen perſuaded to 
aſſert their title to the territories aſſigned them; 


Pany hi 
ong this 
us; but 


0 

ad and upon the king's refuſing their undutiful de- 
ir rival mands, they all fled ſecretly to the court of France, 
1 dag vbere Louis, who was inſtrumental in increaſing 
ver their diſobedience, gave them countenance and 


protection. Queen Eleanor herſelf was meditat- 
ing an eſcape to the ſame court, and had put on 
man's apparel for that purpoſe, when ſhe was 


that thi 
VE by I's! 
ealouf 
i diſe 
imſelli 
artner! 
harte 


from itt 


of future happineſs totally clouded ; his ſons, 


ſpoils of their father's poſſeſſions; his queen 
warmly encouraging thoſe undutiful princes in 


ſeems" their rebellion, and many potentates of Europe 
1 ſucal not aſhamed to lend them aſſiſtance to ſupport 
ation u beir pretenſions. Nor were his proſpe&s much 
t all more pleaſing when he looked among his ſubjects: 
at tale bis licentious barans, diſguſted with a vigilant 
ed, a adminiſtration, defired to be governed by princes 
ally (ni vom they could flatter or intimidate ; the clergy 
Ording bad not yet forgot Becket's death; and the peo- 
> ſon a ple conſidered him as a ſaint and a martyr. In 


n this this univerſal diſaffection, Henry ſupported that 
atis intrepidity which he had ſhewn through life, and 
tunit prepared for a conteft from which he could ex- 

pett to reap neither profit nor glory. Twenty 
lent as vi thouſand mercenary ſoldiers, joined to ſome 
42 troops which he brought over from Ireland, and 


- of ter iſ few barons of approved fidelity, formed the ſole 
e at G force with which he propoſed to reſiſt his op- 


comp u ponents. 


ins of tt ; : 
ſincy be It was not long before the young princes had 
4 ſulicient influence npan the continent to raiſe a 


power ful 


ſeized by the king's order, and put into confine- 
ment. Thus Henry law all his long perſpettive 


ſcarce yet arrived at manhoad, eager to ſhare the 
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powerful confederacy in their favour. Beſide thy dien, 
: king of France, Philip count of Flanders, Mat. Hunite 
they count of Boulogne, Theobald count of Bloi Hime 
and Henry count of Eu, all declared them. eber 
ſelves in their intereſts. William, king of Sca. Wi tt 
land, alſo made one of this aſſociation, and a plan a 
earl 


was concerted for a general invaſion of Henry 
extenſive dominions. This was ſhortly after put 
into execution. The king's continental domini. 
ons were invaded on one ſide, by the counts df 
Flanders and Boulogne; on the other, by the 
king of France with a large army, which the 
young Engliſh princes, animated by their pre. 
fence and popularity, But Henry found means 
to oppoſe them on every quarter; the count of Bou- 
logne being mortally wounded in the aſſault of the 
town of Drincourt, his death ſtopped theprogrel 
of the Flemiſh arms on that ſide. The French 
army being obliged to retire from the ſiege of Ver: 
neüil, Henry attacked their rear, put them to the 
rout, and took ſeveral priſoners. The barons of 
Bretagne alſo, who had riſen in favour of the 
young princes, ſhared no better fate ; their army 
was defeated in the field, and taking ſhelter in the 
town of Dol, were there made prifoners of war, 
Theſe ſucceſſes repreſſed the pride and the ex- 
pectations of the confederated forces, and a con- 
ference was demanded by the French king, t 
which Henry readily agreed. In this interview, 
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he had the mortification to fee his three fons | 
; ranged on the fide of his mortal and inveterate Wt”? 
enemy ; but he was ſtill more diſappointed to "I 
15 find, that their demands roſe with their incapacit mati 
75 to obtain them by compulſion. Py 
5 While Henry was thus quelling the inſolence =, 


of his foreign enemies, his Engliſh ſubjetts were 4a 
in no {mall danger of revolting from their obe- 0 
\g e dience 
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de thy dience at home. The nobility were in general 
Ma. united to oppoſe him; and an irruption at this 
Blog me by the king of Scotland, aſſiſted their 


them. 

Sen. bt the head of a body of Flemings, invaded Suf- 
a plan ok, but was repulſed with great laughter. The 
enry; Wear! of Ferrars, Roger de Mowbray, and many 


bers of equal dignity, roſe in arms; while, the 
notre to augment the confuſion, the king of Scot- 
land broke into the northern provinces with an ar- 
ay of eighty thouſand men, which laid the whole 
ountry into one extenſive ſcene of deſolation. 
Henry, from bafiling his enemies in France, flew 
drer to oppoſe thoſe in England; but his long 
iſenfion with Becket ſtill was remembered againſt 


ter put 
mini. 
nts of 
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ch the 
r pre. 
meant 


7 im, and it was his intereſt to perſuade the clergy, 
-ogrek well as the people, that he was no way acceſſary 
French o his murder. All the world now began to think 
f Ver. e dead prelate a ſaint; and, if we conſider the 
to the orance of the times, perhaps Henry himſelf 
-ons of ougkht ſo top. He had ſome time before taken 
of the oper precautions to exculpate himſelf to the 


ope, and given him the moſt folemn promiſes to 


arm 
in the erlorm whatever penances the church ſhould in- 
„H war, et. He had engaged on the Chriſtmas follow- 


g to take the croſs; and, if the pope inſiſted on 
, tolerve three years againſt the Infidels, either 
Spain or Paleſtine ; and promiſed not to ſtop 
ppeals to the holy ſee. Theſe conceſſions ſeemed 
d ſatisfy the court of Rome for that time; but 
ey were nevertheleſs, every day, putting Henry 


ne ex- 
2 con- 
ng, 10 
rview, 
e fons 


eterate Mere nen 1s, every da | 
ted o mind of his promiſe, and demanding thoſe hu- 
a Illations for his offences to the ſaint, that could 


one reconcile him to the church. He now, 
erctore, found it the moſt proper conjuntture 
obey, and knowing the influence of ſuperſti- 
1 over the minds of the people, and perhaps 

: : _ apprehenſive 


olence 
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dience 


ſchemes of inſurrection. The earl of Leiceſter, A. D. 174 
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apprehenſive that a part of his troubles aroſe frog 
the diſpleaſure of Heaven, he reſolved to do pe 
nance at the ſhrine of St. Thomas of Canterbuy, 
for that was the name given to Becket upon hi 
canonization, As ſoon as he came within figh 
of the church of Canterbury, alighting from hi 
horſe, he walked barefoot towards the town, prof. 
trated himſelf before the ſhrine of the faint, re 
mained in faſting and prayer a whole day, watchel 
all night the holy relics, made a grant of fily 
pounds a year to the convent for a conſtant ſup 
ply of tapers to illuminate the ſhrine ; and, nota 
tisfied with theſe ſubmiffions, he aſſembled a chap 
ter of monks, diſrobed before them, put a ſcourg 
of diſcipline into each of their hands, and pre 
ſented his bare ſhoulders to their infliction. Nes 
day he received abſolution ; and departing ix 
London, received the agreeable news of a vittonf 
over the Scots, obtained on the very day of i 
abſolution. | "Bs 
Having thus made his peace with the churd 
and brought over the minds of the people, . 
fought upon ſure grounds; every victory he d 
tained, was imputed to the favour of the reco 
ciled faint, and every ſucceſs thus tended toi 
certain the growing confidence of his party. IN 
victory which was gained over the Scots was (i 
nal and deciſive. William, their king, after hay 
ing committed the moſt horrible depredation 
upon the northern frontiers, had thought prop 
to retreat, upon the advance of an Engliſh arm 
commanded by Ralph de Glanville, the famo 


_ Engliſh lawyer. As he had fixed his ſtation elm 
Alnwick, he thought himfelf perfectly ſecure, iro make 
the remoteneſs of the enemy, againſt any atta ess, 
In this, however, he was deceived ; for GlanvilgHis { 
ö of his ſituation, made a hafty and ps of 
1 tigung e.. 


HENRY II. 1 
ſe fron uing march to the place of his encampment, and 
do pe. proached it very nearly during the obſcurity of 
erbur, nit. The Scotch, who continued in perfect T 18. 
pon hu curity, were ſurpriſed in the morning to find 
in gu emſelves attacked by the enemy, which they 
rom hi 


ought at ſuch a diſtance; and their king ven- 
ring with a ſmall body of a hundred horſe to 
pole the affailants, was quickly ſurrounded, 
d taken priſoner. His troops hearing of his 


n, prol. 
Int, fe. 
watchel 


of fi ger fled on all ſides with the utmoſt precipi- 
ant lution, and made the beſt of their way to their 
, not En country. | 

a cha From that time Henry's affairs began to wear 
ſcougWetter aſpect; the barons, who had revolted, 
nd pra were preparing for a revolt, made inſtant ſub- 


1. Net 
ting fo 
vittonf 
y of tu 


ſon; they delivered up their caſtles to the 6 
tor, and England in a few weeks was reſtored | 
perfect tranquillity. Young Henry, who was | j 
ady to embark with a large army, to ſecond | 
e efforts of the Engliſh inſurgents, finding all | 


church urbances quieted at home, abandoned all | 
ople, Moughts of the expedition. Louis attempted in | 
y he in to beſiege Roüen, which Henry haſtened | 
e recorgFer to ſuccour. A ceflation of arms, and a | | 


>d to d 
y. Ti 

was li 
fter hal 


nference, was once more agreed upon by the 
0 monarchs. Henry granted his ſons much | 
$ advantageous terms than they formerly re- | 
led to accept; the moſt material, were ſome 


4 g , [ 
redauou@nſions for their ſupport, ſome caſtles for their | 
ut propliidence, and an indemnity to all their adhe- > i 
ſh ams. Thus England once more emerged from J 


> {amo 
tation d 
ure, frol 
y attack 
3Janvilk 

and | 

tigung 


e numerous calamities that threatened to over- 
elm it, and the king was now left at free liberty 
make various proviſions for the glory, the hap- 
els, and the ſecurity of his people. GELS, 
His firſt care was to make his priſoner, the 
g of Scots, undergo a proper puniſhment for 
VOL, 1, F F 1 85 his 
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his unmerited and ungenerous attack, Thy 
prince was obliged to ſign a treaty, by which h 
was compelled to do homage to Henry for his 
Minions in Scotland. It was agreed, that his h 
rons and biſhops alſo ſhould do the ſame; a 
A.D.117;.that the fortreſſes of Edinburgh, Stirling, Be 
wick, Roxborough, and ee ſhould 
delivered into the hands of the conqueror tillth 
articles were performed. This treaty was pun 
tually and rigorouſly executed; the king, baron 
and prelates of Scotland, did homage to Henni 
the cathedral of Vork; ſo that he might now 
_ conſidered as monarch of the whole iſland, th 
mountainous parts of Wales only excepted. 
A. D. 1176. His domeſtic regulations were as wiſe as h 
political conduct was ſplendid. He enadted 
vere penalties againſt robbery, murder, il 
coining, and burning of houſes ; ordaining tt 
theſe crimes ſhould be puniſhed by the ampu 
tion of the right-hand and right-foot. Thea 
deal trial by water, though it {till ſubſiſted,y 
yet ſo far weakened, as that if a perſon who ca 
off in this ſcrutiny were legally convicted by ct 
ditable teſtimony, he ſhould nevertheleſs ſulqyWpecom 
baniſhment. He partitioned out the kingdd 
into four diviſions, and appointed itinerant ji 
ſtices to go to their reſpective circuits to 
cauſes, to reſtrain the cruelties of the barons, a 
to protect the lower ranks of the people in led 
rity. He renewed the trial by juries, which by 
barbarous method of camp-fight, was al 
grown obſolete. He demoliſhed all the 
erected caſtles that had been built in the times 
anarchy and general confuſion ; and, to ſecurel 
kingdom more effectually againſt any threatelt 
invaſion, he eſtabliſhed a well-armed mil 
which with proper accoutrements, ſpecified 
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he af, were to defend the realm upon any emer- 


D. 


Th if 
bick |. 


bis But it was not in the power of wiſdom to con- 
bis late the turbulent and ambitious ſpirits of his 
ic; ons, who, not contented with rebelling againſt 


heir father, now warmly proſecuted their en- 

vities againſt each other. Richard, whom Hen 
ad made maſter of Guienne, and who had al- , p. 1180. 
eady diſplayed great marks of valour in hum- | 
ling his mutinous barons, refuſed to obey his fa- 


o, be 
ould 10 
till f. 
s punch 
baron 


leni ber's orders in doing homage to his elder brother 
now or that duchy. Young Henry and Geoffrey, 
and; dW@niting their arms, carried war into their brother's 
ed, dominions; and while the king was endeavour. 
e a vg to compoſe their differences, he found him- 


Red Meik ſecretly conſpired againſt by all. What the june 21, 
r, f eſult of this conſpiracy might be, is uncertain z 8. 
ing Mor it was defeated by the death of young Henry, 
amputMWrbo died in the twenty-ſixth year of his age, of 


The df 
ted, 


| fever, at Martel, a caſtle near Turenne, not 
ſithout the deepeſt remorſe for his undutiful con- 


ho canfÞWuct towards his father. 

1 by col As this prince left no poſterity, Richard was 
s ful ecome heir in his room; and he ſoon diſcovered 
kinga de ſame ardent ambition that had mifled his elder 
rant jWrother. He refuſed to obey his father's com- 


s to Mrands in giving up Gutenne, which he had been 


ons, Mut in poſſeſſion of; and even made preparations 
in {ego attack his brother Geoffrey, who was poſ- 
h by <licd of Bretagne. No ſooner was this breach 
s amade up, at the interceſſion of the queen, than 


the 
times 
>Curet 


beoffrey broke out into violence, and demanded 
injou to be annexed to his dominions of Bre- 
agne. This being refuſed him, he followed the 


reaten{W1d undutiful method of procuring redreſs, fled 
milz o the court of France, and prepared to levy an 
cine ermy againſt his father. Henry was freed from 


F F 2 | - - the 
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the danger that threatened him on that quarter, hy 
the affliction of his ſon's death, who was killed in 
a tournament at Paris. The loſs of this prince 
gave few, except the king himſelf, any uneaſineſ 
as he was univerſally hated, and went among the 
people under the opprobious name of The Child of 

Perdition. | p 
But the death of the prince did not wholly re. 
move the cauſe of his revolt; for Philip, te] 
king of France, diſputed his title to the ward{hip 
of Arthur, the ſon of Geoffrey, who was now he. 
come duke of Bretagne, upon the death of his fa. 
ther. Some other cauſes of diſſenſion inflamed 
the diſpute between the two monarchs. Philip, 
had once more debauched Richard from his duty; 
and inſiſted upon his marriage being completed 
with Adelais, the ſiſter of France; and threatened 
to enforce his pretenſions by a formidable inva. 
fion. In conſequence of this claim, another con- 
ference was held between Giſors and Trie, the 
uſual place of meeting, under a vaſt elm, that i 
ſaid to have ſhaded more than an acre. ' It vas in 
the midſt of this conference upon their mutual 
rights, that a new object of intereſt was offered to 
their deliberation ; and that quickly bore down 
all ſecular conſiderations before it. The arch- 
biſhop of Tyre appeared before the aſſembly in 
the moſt miſerable habit, and with looks calcu- 
lated to inſpire compaſſion. He had come from 
the Holy Land, and had ſeen the oppreſſions af 
the Chriſtians, who were appointed to defend the 
Holy Sepulchre, and was a witneſs of the triumph 
of the Infidels. He painted the diſtreſſes of thoſe 
champions of the croſs in the moſt pathetic man- 
ner; he deplored their bravery and their misfot- 
tunes. The Chriſtians, about a century before, 
had attacked and taken Jeruſalem ; but the Sa 
Tacens 
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ter, by Wh:cens recovered courage, after the firſt torrent 

led in f ſucceis was paſt ; and being every day rein- 

prince forced by freſh ſupplies, at laſt conquered by per- 

alineſs, ererance a land of warriors, who, in common, 

ng the referring celibacy to marriage, had not multipled 

ald of Wo the ordinary methods of population. The ho- 4. P. 48. 
y city itſelf was ſoon retaken by the victorious 

y re- rms of Saladin; and all Paleſtine, except a 

p, the e maritime towns, was entirely ſubdued. No- 


aralhip 
OW be. 
his fa. 
flamed 
Philip, 
$ duty; 
"pleted 
atened 


hing now remained of thoſe boaſted conqueſts, 
hat had raiſed the glory, and inflamed the zeal 
pf the weſtern world; and nothing was to be 


ployed the efforts of all the nobleſt ſpirits of 
urope to acquire. The weſtern Chriſtians were 
aſtoniſhed at receiving this diſmal intelligence; 
he whole audience burſt into tears; the two 


een of what near a century before had em- 


221 


: inva. Wings laid aſide their animoſity, and agreed to 
r con- onvert their whole attention to the reſcuing ſe- 
ie, the Wulalem from the hands of the Infidels. They A. D. 4188. 
that ü rſtantly therefore took the croſs; many of their 


oſt conſiderable vaſſals imitated their example; 
Ind as the emperor Frederic I. entered into the 


Was in 
mutual 


ered to me confederacy, it was univerſally expected 
> down Wat nothing could reſiſt their united endeavours. 
arch. hut it was the fate of Henry to be croſſed in his 
bly in Wolt darling purſuits by his undutiful and un- 
calcu- Wratcful children. | 

e fron Wi Richard, who had long wiſhed to have all the 
ons o: Wlory of ſuch an expedition to himſelf, and who 
nd the Would not bear to have even his father a partner 
iumph n his victories, entered into a confederacy with 


hole Wie king of France, who promiſed to confirm 


man- im in thoſe wiſhes, at which he ſo ardently 
nisfor- WW'pired. He therefore began by making an in- 
uy bad into the territories of Raymond, count* of 
he Sa- 


Tacens this 


Loulouſe, a vaſſal of the king of France; and4P-::8g- 
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this monarch, in order t6 retaliate, carried wy |MI'*© 
into the provinces of Berri and Auvergne, whet 
Henry, who was appriſed of their fecret confe. et“ 
deracy, nevertheleſs attempted to make depreda- | 
tions in turn upon the dominions of the French n 
king. Conferences were propoſed, attended, and 
diſmiſſed. At length, Henry found himſelf obliged ee 
to give up all hopes of taking the croſs, and com. 


pelled to enter upon a war with France and hi x3 
eldeſt fon, who were unnaturally leagued againl F. 
him. He now ſaw the confederacy daily gaining . 
ground. Ferte-Bernard fell firſt into the hand 8 
of the enemy; Mans was next taken by aſſault q a 
Ambgoite, Chaumont, and Chatteau de Loirg lle 


opened their gates upon the enemies” appearance; 
Tours was inveſted; and the king, who had r. 115 
tired to Saumur, and had daily inſtances of tie 
cowardice and infidelity of his governors, expette 
the moſt diſmal iſſue of all his enterprizes. While 
he was in this ſtate of deſpondency, the duke d 
Burgundy, the count of Flanders, and archbilhy 
of Rheims, interpoſed their good offices; anda 
laſt a treaty was concluded, in which he ſubs 
mitted to many mortifying conceſſions. It wa 
agreed, that Richard ſhould marry the princel 
Adelais, and be. crowned king of England dur 
the life-time of his father. It was flipulated 
that Henry ſhould pay twenty thouſand marks 9 


the king of France, as a compenſation for tit 6 
charges of the war; that his own barons ſhould dut 
engage to make him obſerve this treaty ; and i day 
caſe of violating it, to join Philip and Rica ba 
againſt him; and that all his vaſſals who eſpouf gen 
the cauſe of Richard ſhould receive an indemsig pul] 


for the offence. Theſe were terms ſufficienth 


humiliating to a prince accuſtomed to give, 10 
recel\s 


HE N. 


). 
ed we eceive commands; but what was his reſentment, 
vergne when, upon demanding a liſt of the barons that 
cone. Nvere thus to be pardoned, he found his ſon 
epreda John among the number. He had long borne 
French en infiym ſtate of body with calm reſignation; 
ed, and he IF ſeen his children rebel without much 
obliged -9"10" 3 he ſaw his own. fon his conqueror 
ad con! himſelt bereft of : his power, reduced to the Corio 
and if dition of a fugitive, and almoſt ſuppliant, in his 
| again old age; and all this he endured with tranquillity 
gaining of temper : but when he ſaw that child, whole 
> fan intereſts always lay next his heart, among the 
aſſault number of thoſe who were in rebellion againſt 
Loi him, he could no longer contain his indignation, 
arance; He broke out into expreſſions of the utmoſt de- 
kad ſpair; curſed the day in which he had receiyed 
10 bis miſerable being; and beſtowed on his un- 
xpeied grateful children a malediction which he never 
hi alter could be prevailed upon to retract *, The 
duke ore his heart was diſpoſed to friendſhip and 
-hbiſhop affection, the more he reſented this barbarous 
WF wa and now, not having one corner in his 
he fl heart where he could look for comfort, or fly for 
1 2 feſuge from his conflicting paſſions, he loſt all 
prince r former vivacity. A lingering fever, cauſed 
d during Y a broken heart, ſoon after terminated his liſe 
pulatl and his miſeries. He died at the caſtle of Chi- 
neck non, near Saumur. * 
for th 7 corpſe was conveyed by his natural ſon 
neee, bo of all his children behaved with 
andi il * to che nunnery of Fontevrault; and next 
Richad 15 while it lay in the abbey- church, Richard 
ſpouſdl 7 Sl tO enter, was ſtruck with horror at the 
Jonas. At his approach, the blood was ſeen to 
3 cienth guſh out at the mouth and noſtrils of the corple; 
ive, noh i | | 
| Vid. Hoveden, p. 654. N 
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and this which, without doubt, was accident] 
was interpreted by the ſuperſtition of the times 
as the moſt dreadful rebuke. Richard could 
not endure the fight ; he exclaimed, that he wy 
his father's murderer ; and expreſſed a ſtrong 
though late, ſenſe of that undutiful condug 
which brought his parent to an untimely grave, 
Thus died Henry, in the fifty-eighth year df 
his age, and the thirty- fifth of his reign; in the 
courſe of which he diſplayed all the abilities d 
a politician, all the ſagacity of a legiſlator, an 
all the magnanimity of a hero. He was of 1 
middle ſtature, ſtrong and well proportioned; 
his countenance was lively and engaging his 
converſation affable and entertaining ; his elocu- 
tion eaſy, perſuaſive, and ever at command, 
When he could enjoy leiſure, he recreated hin. 
ſelf, either in learned converſation or reading 
and he cultivated his natural talents by ſtuch 
above any prince of his time. During his reign 
all foreign improvements in literature and polite. 
neſs, in laws and arts, ſeem to have been, in! 
good meaſure, tranſplanted into England. The 
little learning of the Saxon prieſts, which ws 
confined to church-hiſtory, and legendary tales 
was now exchanged for the ſubtleties of ſchool 
iloſophy. The homely manners of the great 
* ſoftened by the pomps of chivalry. Tit 
people, however, were as yet far from being 
civilized ; and even in their cities, where the 
ſocial arts were beſt cultivated, there were amar* 
ing inſtances of barbarity. It was common, off 
inftance, in London, for great numbers, to 6 
amount of a hundred, or more, of the ſons an 
relations of eminent citizens, to form themlelvd 
into a confederacy to plunder and rob their more 
wealthy neighbours. By theſe crimes it vil 
3 becom 
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8 come ſo dangerous to walk the ſtreets at night, 
* hat the citizens, after dark, were able 10 
Eh ontinue within doors. A band of theſe ruffians 
be ad one day attacked the houſe of a rich citizen, 
Po: ith an intention to plunder it. They had. al- 
ondutt ady broke through a ſtone-wall with hammers 
ond e wedges ; and were actually entering the 
yea | "uſe {word In hand, when the citizen, 3 3 
"= eie armour, ſupported by his ſervants, ap- 
lities of red in the paſſage to oppoſe them, He cut 
or, i the right hand of the firſt robber that en- 
ac off red; and made ſuch a noble reſiſtance, that 
cn 5 neighbours had time to aſſemble, and come 
3 his relief. The man who loſt his hand was 
1 upht; and was tempted by the promife of a 
et don to reveal his confederates, among whom 
ed nin one John Senex, eſteemed among the richeſt 
rad dd the beſt born citizens of London. He was 
V fad 1 by the ordeal trial; and though he of- 
10 * a hundred marks for his life, the king 
1 poll mr the money, and ordered him to be 
5 bo Henry left only two legitimate ſons ; Richard, 
ich ho ſucceeded him, and John, who inherited 5 
ry tales rritory, and therefore received the ſirname 
choc! Lackland. He left three legitimate daugh- 
he gred is Maud, who was married to the duke of 
v. The 3 Eleanor, married to Alphonſo, king of 
m bein ee Joang to William, king of Sicily. 
e e leſt two natural ſons by Roſamond; Richard 
re amar: . Eſpee, or Longſword, who was after- 
non, fol x of Saliſbury? the 1 7 2 and heireſs of the 

n NL 3 an eoffrey, who $6 
Fe. 1 rds archbiſhop of York. 5 8 
emfelve ; N 
eir moe. | L 
it ks 0 0 CHAP. 
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upon his acceſſion, releaſed his mother from cot 
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RICHARD, who ſucceeded to 
throne without oppoſition, ſeemed reſolved ty 
diſcourage future diſobedience, by diſmiſly 
from his ſervice all thoſe who had aſſiſted him i 
his former undutiful cogdutt. Thoſe who ha 
ſeconded his rebellion, inſtead of meeting wit 
that truſt and honour which they expected, wen 
treated with ſcorn and neglect. He retained i 
his ſervice all, the loyal adherents of the lat 
king; and more than once obſerved, that thok 
who were faithful to one ſovereign, would pn 
bably continue ſo to another. He inſtant 


finement; and was profuſe in heaping favou 
upon his brother John, who afterwards made bu 
a very indifferent return for his indulgence?, 
But the king was no way ſuſpicious in 
temper ; nor did he give much attention to N 
own ſecurity, being more earneſtly ſolicitous 0 
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tones: 
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* Beſides beſtowing on him the county of Mortaigne in Norm 
dy, granting him a penſion of four thouſand marks a yea, 
marrying him to Aviſa, the daughter and heireſs of the car 
Glouceſter, by whom he inherited all the poſſeſſions of that opult 
family, he increaſed this appanage, which the late king had deſu 
him, by other extenſive grants and conceſſions. He conferred 
him the whole eſtate of William Peverell, which had eſcheated| 
the crown: he put him in poſſeſſion of eight caſtles, with all 
foreſts and hunours annexed to them; and he delivered over to hy 
the following earldoms, Cornwall, Devon, Somerſet, Nottinguk 
Dorſet, Lancaſter, and Derby, See Hume, ch, x. | c 

| ume 


| | 
RIC HARD I. 


ame. A romantic deſire for ſtrange adventures, 
| and an immoderate zeal for the external rites of 
Chriſtianity, were the ruling paſſions of the times. 
By theſe alone glory was to be acquired; and 
by theſe Richard oy hoped for glory. The 
eus, who had been for ſome time increaſing in 
the kingdom, were the firſt who fell a ſacrifice 
to the enthuſiaſtic zeal of the people; and great 
numbers of them were ſlaughtered by the citi- 
zens of London, upon the very day of the king's 


ON. 


to 


Kt] : coronation *, Five hundred of that infatuated 
{miſſin people 
him! * It may not be amiſs, from Hoveden and Diceto, who were eye- 

ho hal ineſſes, to give here an account of the ceremonies obſerved at the 
Ng with coronation of this king, fince we-may learn from thence the whole 
| orm of an ancient coronation. The archbiſhops of Canterbury, 
d, wet Rouen, Triers, (who came over with the king) and Dublin, with 
11ned cher biſhops and abbots in rich copes, and having the croſs, holy 
the ver, and cenſors, carried before them, received the duke at the 
door of his privy chamber, and conducted him with a ſolemn pro- 

at tho on to the abbey church of Weſtminſter. In the middle of the 
ald pre biſhops and clergy went four barons, each carrying a golden can- 
Qantdy dleftick, with a taper; after whom came Geoffrey de Lucy, bearing 
nian he royal cap, and John the marſhall next, with a maſſy pair of gold 
Om co bers: then William, earl of Pembroke, with the royal ſceptre; 
favou er him William Fitz patrick, earl of Salifbury, with a golden rod, 
having a dove on the top: then three other earls, David, brother to 
nade b king of Scotland, as earl of Huntingdon; prince John, earl of 
ce“. Lancaſter and Derby, with Robert, earl of Leiceſter, each bearing a 
- 80rd upright, the ſcabbards richly adorned with gold; after them 
S mug earss and barons, bearing a cheoquered table, on which were laid 
n t0 Ik eroyal robes, and other regalia: then came William Mandevil, 
itous Mot Albemarle, bearing a large crown of gold ſet with precious 
| ones : then duke Richmond himſelf (between the biſhops of Dur- 
in Norm m and Bath) over whom a canopy of ſtate was borne by four ba- 
my ons: then followed a great train of earls, barons, knights, &c, 
2 a this order he came into the church, where before, the high altar, 
= jon” aying his hand on the Evangeliſts and relics of ſaints, he took a ſo- 
t 5 4k enn 6ath to endeavour to his utmoſt, 1ſt. That the church of Gop- 
_ c 2 a Chriſtian people might enjoy peace: 2dly, That he would pro- 
2 ot all rapine and 5 3dly, That he would command juft 
as 4 elements to be given with equity and merey. Then they put off 
wE ob ul his garment from his middle upwards, except his ſhirt, which 
Joke . 2s open on the ſhoulders, and the archbiſhop anointed him on the 


cad, the breaſt, and the arms; then covering his head with a linen 
G6 G32 cloth, 


fame 
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people had retired into York caſtle for ſafe, 
wh finding themſelves unable to defend th 
place, they reſolved to periſh by killing one 2 
other, rather than meet the fury of their per 
cutors. Having taken this gloomy refolutia 
they firſt murdered their wives and children; 
next threw the dead bodies over the wall again 
their enemies, who attempted to ſcale it; u 
then ſetting fire to the houſes, periſhed in the 
flames “. 85 92 

This horrid maſſacre, which was in itſelf þ 
impolitic and unjuſt, inſtead of tarniſhing th 
luſtre of this monarch's reign, was then con 
dered as a moſt ſplendid commencement of hi 
government; and the people were from then 
led to form the moſt favourable ſentiments dl 
his future glory. Nor was it long before I 


cloth, he ſet the cap thereon, which Geoffrey de Lucy carried; 4 

when he had. put on his dalmatica, or upper garment, the ard 

biſhop delivered to him the ſword of the Kingdom; which done, tn 
earls put on his ſhoes, and he was led, with the royal mantle hu 
on him, to the altar, from whence the crown was taken and given 
the archbiſhop, whe ſer it upon the King's head, delivering the i 

tre into hjs right hand, and the rod royal into his left. Thus cron 
ed, he was brought back to his throne with the ſame ſolemnity a1 

fore. Then maſs began, and when they came to the offertory, & 
king offered a mark of pure gold, as his predeceſſors were wont! 
do. After maſs, he was attended, thus. royally arrayed, to a <a 
ber adjoining, in like proceſſion as before: whence (after a i 
repoſe) he with the ſame proceſſion returned into the choir; # 
Having put off his heavy crown and robes, he went to dinner. 4 
the coronation feaſt, which was kept in Weſtminſter Hall, the « 
zens of London were his butlers, and thoſe of Wincheſter ſent 
up the meat. Then the archbiſhops and biſhops ſat down with it 
King, whilſt the earls and barons ſerved in the king's palace as is 
places and dignities required. Hoved. 373. Diceto, 647. 


_ * The gentry in the neighbourhood of York, who were gel 
indebted to the Jews, made the beſt of their way to the cathe 


where their bonds were kept, and made a ſolemn bonfire of thep dau 
pers before the altar. The compiler of the Annals of Waverley, | 
relating theſe events, bleſſes the ALMIGHTY for thus delivering on | 
tis impious race to deſtruction. ey GED _ 4 
* : 


ſhewel 
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RICHARD I. 


D. 

r ſafes W-hewed himſelf perfectly fitted to gratify their 
fend M moſt romantic deſires. Perhaps impelled more 
g one by a love of military glory than actuated by ſu- 
ir pen perſtition, he reſolved upon an expedition to the 
efolutin Holy Land, and took every method to raiſe 


money for ſo expenſive an undertaking. 

His father had left him a treaſure of above 
hundred thouſand marks; and this ſum he en- 
deavoured to augment by all expedients, however 
pernicious to the public, or dangerous to royal 
authority. He ſet up to ſale the revenues and ma- 
nors of the crown, and ſeveral offices of the great- 
et truſt and power. Liberties, charters, caſtles, 


Children; 
ll again 
X It ;-an 
d in * 


itſelk f 
ſhing the 


en con I 
nt of Hand employments, were given to the beſt bidders. 
m then When ſome of his friends ſuggeſted the danger 
ments Mattending this venality, he told them he would fell 


zefore It | | 
Mpurchaſer. In theſe times we find but one man 


carried; A who was honeſt enough to retire from employ- 
nt, the av ment, when places were become thus ignominious. 
mantle This was the great lawyer Glanville, who refign= 
and given ed his poſt of juſticiary, and took the croſs. Ri- 
Tun Py chard was not much diſpleaſed at his reſignation, 


as he was ably ſhortly after to ſell his employment 


-mnity 20 
terror), "© Hugh de Puzas, biſhop of Durham, who gave 
| road thouſand marks for the office “. Thus, the king, 
after elated with the hopes of fame, was blind to every 
- choir; 


dinner. 4 


ill, the WW practiſed upon people of all ranks and ſtations ; 


heſter a menances, promiſes, expoſtulations, were uſed to 
„lee a frighten the timid, or allure the avaricious. A 
76 zealous preacher of thoſe times was ſo far em- 


boldened as to remonſtrate againſt the king's con- 


were great | 
e cath duct ; and adviſed him to part with his three 
ods "WJ daughters, which were Pride, Avarice, and Sen- 


livering 0 ; 
| The fame prelate, ſays Matthew Paris, p. 109, boucht the 
tuldom of Northumberland for life. 


ſnewel 


ſuality. 


the city of London itſelf, if he could procure a 


other conſideration. Numerous exactions were 
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z vality. To this Richard readily replied, Von 
counſel right, my friend; and I have already pra. 
vided huſbands for them all. . I will diſpoſe of my 
Pride to the Templars; my Avarice to the Monks 
and as for my Senſuality, the clergy ſhall ſhat 
that among them.” At length the king having 
got together a ſufficient ſupply for his -undertak. 
ing, and having even fold his ſuperiority over thy 

. kingdom of Scotland, which had been acquire 
in the laſt reign, for a moderate ſum *, he ſet ou 
for the Holy Land, whither he was impelled by 
repeated meſſages from the king of France, yh 

was ready to embark in the ſame enterprize, 
The firſt place of rendezvous for the two ar. 
mies of England and France was the plain of 

Inne 29, Vezelay, on the borders of Burgundy, her 
4190. When Richard and Philip arrived, they found 

their armies, amounting to a hundred thouſand 
fighting men. Theſe were all ardent in the cauſe; 
the flower of all the military in both dominiong 
and provided with all the implements and accou- 
trements of war. Here the French prince and 
the Engliſh entered into the moſt folemn engage. 
ments of mutual ſupport ; and having determined 
to conduct their armies to the Holy Land by ſe 
they parted, one for Genoa, the other for Mat. 
ſeilles, with a view of meeting the fleets that were 
Sept. 14- to attend them at their reſpective ſtations. It was 
not long after that both fleets put to ſea; and nearly 
about the ſame time were obliged, by ſtreſs 0 
weather, to take ſhelter in Meſſina, the capital of 
Sicily, where they were detained during the whole 
winter. Richard took up his quarters in the ſub- 
urbs, and poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſmall fort, which 
commanded the harbour. Philip quartered bu 
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„ Tou. rroops in the town, and lived upon good terms 
ady pro. with the Sicilian king. | 

ſe of it is now unknown what gave riſe to a quar- 

> Monks rel, which happened ſoon after, between the 
ill mar sicilians and the Engliſh; it is doubtful, whe- 
g having her the intrigues of the French king, or the 


ndertah. 
over the 


jolent proceedings of Richard. Certain it is, 
that the Meſſineſe ſoon took occaſion to treat the 


Octob. 3. 


acquire Engliſh with great inſolence thut their gates, 
e ſet ouMmanned their walls, and ſet Richard at defiance. 
elled H Richard, who had hitherto atted as a friend, 
ce, whoMcndeavoured to uſe the mediation of Philip to 


rize. 
two ar. 


compromiſe this quarrel; but while the two mo- 
narchs were yet in deliberation, a body of Sici- 


plain d lians iſſued from the town, and attacked the 
„ where Engliſh with great impetuoſity. This inſult was 
found i ſuffcient to excite the fury of Richard, who, 
houſand naturally bold, and conſcious of his own ſuperior 


e cauſe; ¶ borce, aſſaulted the city with ſuch fury, that it 


minions vas ſoon taken, and the ſtandard of England 
accou.diſplayed on the ramparts. Philip, who con- 
nce and fdered the place as his quarters, exclaimed 
engage-Megainſt the inſult, and ordered ſome of his troops 
ermined to pull down that mark of his diſgrace. To this, 
. by ſea Wbowever, Richard returned for anſwer, that he 
2r Mar. vas willing to take down the ſtandard, fince 
lat were it diſpleaſed his aſſociate : but that no power on 
It va earth ſhould compel him to do ſo. This was 
1 nearly WWW fufficient to produce a mutual jealouſy between 
treſs of theſe two princes, which never after ſubſided ; 


pital of WJ but which was ſtill more inflamed by the oppo- 
e whole tion of their tempers. 


he ſub- Many were the miſtruſts and the mutual re- 


, which conciliations between theſe two monarchs, which 
red buy were very probably inflamed by the Sicilian 
| king's endeavours. At length, however, hav- 
og fetiled all controverſies, they ſet fail for the 
troops | | 1 
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Holy Land, where the French arrived long be. 
fore the Engliſh. The little knowledge tha 
was then had of the art of failing, made that 
paſſage by ſea very long and dangerous, which is 
April 18, now conſidered as very trifling. Richard's flee 


xa 4-0 5 
„ n 


1 in vas once more. encountered by a tempeſt, and 
5 two of the ſhips driven upon the coaſt of the i. 
4 land of Cyprus. Ifaac, who was then prince d 
| that country, either impelled by avarice, or wi. 
. ling to diſcourage the reſt of Richard's flee 
1. from landing, pillaged the ſhips that were ftrand. 
wo . ed, and threw the ſeamen and foldiers int 
"i priſon. But Richard, who ſoon after arrived; 
9 took ample vengeance for that injury. He di. 
"ha embarked his troops, defeated the tyrant, en- 
8 tered the capital by ſtorm, obliged Iſaac to ſur- 
. 4 render at diſcretion, and took the iſland into his 
"<P May 22. OWN poſleſhon*. It was there that Richard mar. 
: ried Berengaria, daughter to the king of N. 
= varre, who had attended him in his expedition; 
| wo and whom he had preferred to Adelais, the king 
© "8 of France's ſiſter, whoſe charms were not { 
1 powerful, or whoſe fidelity was more ſuſpected. 
> wg Upon the arrival of the Engliſh army in Pa. 
4 leſtine, fortune was ſeen to declare more openly 
9 in favour of the common cauſe. The French 
iy and Engliſh princes ſeemed to forget their ſecret 
18 jealouſies, and att in concert. In beſieging the 
ef. city of Acres, while the one made the attack 
4 the other guarded the trenches; and this duty WW: 
$:1Þ they performed each day alternately. By ths W's 
bal. July :2. conduct that garriſon, after a long and obſtinae . 1 
. : *The Greek prince, being thrown into priſon and loaded with C 
by irons, complained of the little regard with which he was treated : ups the c 
- 8 on which Richard ordered ſilver fetters to be made for him; and enty, 
1 this einperor, pleaſed with the diſtinction, expreſſed a ſenſe of the the 
+ generouty of his conqueror, tA 
3 ref 
it. . vo 
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reſiſtance, was obliged to capitulate; and upon 
condition of having their lives ſpared, they pro- 
miſed to reſtore all the priſoners that had been 
made by the Saracens, and to deliver up the 
wood of the true croſs*. Such were the amaz- 
ing advantages that attended an enterprize that 
had laid Aſia in blood; and had, in a great mea- 
ſure, depopulated Europe of its braveſt forces}. 

Immediately after the conqueſt of this place, 
Philip, either diſguſted at the aſcendant aſſumed 


by Richard, or perhaps diſpleaſed at his ſupe- 


rior popularity, declared his reſolution of return- 
Ing to France. He pleaded the bad ſtate of his 
ealth in excuſe for his deſertion ; and, to give 
a colour. to his friendly profeſſions, he left Ri- 
hard ten thouſand of his troops, under the com- 
nnd of the duke of Burgundy. Richard, be- 
ng now left ſole conductor of the war, went on 
rom victory to victory. The Chriſtian adven- 
urers, under his command, determined to be- 
lege the renowned city of Aſcalon, in order to 
repare the way for attacking Jeruſalem with 
reater advantage. Saladin, the molt renowned 
fall the Saracen monarchs, was reſolved to diſ- 
ute their march, and placed himſelf upon the 
dad with an army of three hundred thouſand 
en. This was a day equal to Richard's wiſhes, 
Is an enemy worthy his higheſt ambition. The 
ngliſh were- victorious. Richard, when the 
ings of his army were defeated, led on the 


* This true croſs was loſt in the battle of Tiberiade, to which 
tad been carried by the cruſaders for their protection. Rigord, 
ſuperſtitious author of that age, ſays, that after this diſmal event, 
the children who were born throughout all Chriſtendom, had onl 
ny, or twenty-two teeth, inſtead of thirty, or thirty-two, whic 
their former complement. p. 14. ; 
According to Hume, zoo, ooo men were loſt in this expedition, 
pore the Chriſtians prevailed. a 


. I, main 


H H 
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main body in perſon, and reſtored the batile 
The Saracens fled in the utmoſt confuſion; and 
no leſs than forty thouſand of their number 


2 riſhed on the field of battle. Aſcalon foon {ur. 
1 rendered after this victory; other cities of leh 
b note followed the example, and Richard was x 
& laſt able to advance within ſight of Jeruſalen 
. the object of his long and 2 expeRations 
= But, juſt at this glorious juncture, his ambitia 
"| was to ſuffer a total overthrow ; upon reviewing 
i his forces, and conſidering his abilities to proſe. 
8 cute the ſiege, he found that his army was bl 
i waſted with famine, fatigue, and even with y 
#43 tory, that they were neither able or willing 
44 A.D.1192. ſecond the views of their commander. It ay 
13 peared, therefore, abſolutely neceffary to com 
het to an accommodation with Saladin; and a t 
1 ſor three years was accordingly concluded, n 
7 papal which it was agreed, that the ſea- port towns 
1 Paleſtine ſhould remain in the hands of d 
= Chriſtians; and that all of that religion ſhoul 
{neg be permitted to make their pilgrimage to [er 
3 ſalem in perfect ſecurity®. 9 
bi; Richard, having thus concluded his expel 
' 3% tion with more glory than advantage, beganl 
1 think of returning home, and of enjoying! 
1 tranquillity thoſe honours which he had reap 
3 EEO with ſo much danger. But he was at a Wl 
HIM how to” proceed. If he ſhould take ſhippi 
Wilts and return by the way he came, he mult u 
175 ceſſarily put himſelf into the power of the Wn 
„ | ® Soon aſter concluding this truce, Saladin died. It is me nort 
: ble, that, before he expired, he ordered his windipg-ſheet u being 
155 carried as a ſtandard through every ſtreet of the city; While a0 2 
the: went before, and proclaimed with a loud voice, This is al deliy 
1 remains to the mighty Saladin, the conqueror of the Eaſt.” M mone 


2 
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Jaſt will he ordered charities to be diſtributed to the poor, wil Th 
diſtinction of Jew, Chriſtian, or Mahometan. | | us 
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4 a. of France, from whoſe reſentment he had every 


thing to fear. No way was left but by going 


5 mag more to the North; wherefore, taking ſhipping 
2 5 for Italy, he was once more wrecked near Aqui- 
wa 10 leia. From thence direCting his travels towards 
oy 9 Raguſa, and putting on the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, 
AI he reſolved to make his way, in that private 
hw manner, through Germany. But unfortunately, 
won his intentions and perſon were not ſo concealed, 
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but that his quality was ſuſpeRted ; and the go- 
yernor. of Iſtria purſued him, in order to make 


road, and now become a fugitive, he was oblig- 
ed to pals by Vienna, where his expences and 
liberalities betraying his dignity, though diſguiſed 
in the habit of a pilgrim, he was arreſted by Leo- 
pold duke of Auftria, who commanded him to 


_— diſgrace of honour and humanity. 
2 This prince had ſerved under Richard at the 
a Sod ſiege of Acres; and being diſguſted, on ſome af- 


10 er front, offered him by his commander on that oc- 
| injury. His avarice, alſo, might have had a 
bare in this procedure, as he expected a lar 
ſhare of that ranſom which he knew would 
given by the Engliſh, to extricate their king from 
bondage. Henry the Sixth, who was then em- 
peror of Germany, was equally an enemy to 
Richard, on account of the alliance contracted 
between him, and Tancred king of Sicily, by his 
marriage with Berengaria. When, therefore, 
Hortly after, he received the news of Richard's 


whilea Joel: : 
Chis is delivered up to him, and ordered a large ſum of 
aſt,” roney to the duke as a reward for this ſervice. 


Thus the king of England, who had Jong filled the 
1 85 79 | world 


him a priſoner. Being thus forced from the direct 


Dec. 20, 
1192. 


de impriſoned and loaded with ſhackles, to the A. D. 2193. 


calion, he took this baſe method of retaliating the 


being in cuſtody, he required the priſoner to be 
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covery is ſaid by ſome to have been made byz 


a tune which he knew that unhappy monarch yas 


intentions better than to comply. He proceed 


carious, he encreaſed the number of his guard 


HISTORY OF ENGLANÞD. 


world with his fame, was baſely thrown into 4 
dungeon, and loaded with irons, by thoſe why 
expected to reap a ſordid advantage from his mis 
fortunes. It was a long time before his ſubjet 
in England knew what was become of their war. 
like monarch. So little intercourſe was there he. 
tween different nations at that time, that this dif. 


poor French minſtrel, who playing upon his hay 
near the fortreſs in which Richard was confined 


fond of, he was anſwered by the king, from with. 
in, who with his harp played the ſame tune ; and 
thus diſcovered the place of his confinement, 
In the mean time, while Richard was thy 
fruitleſsly victorious, and afterwards miſerably 
confined, his affairs in England were in a ver 
unproſperous ſituation. The kingdom, as ha 
been before obſerved, was put under the go- 
vernment of two prelates, one of whom hat 
bought his place, and the other had riſen to i 
by the meaneſt arts of adulation. The biſhop 
of Durham was ignorant and avaricious ; Long. 


champ his colleague was naturally proud, ao 
ſtill more elated by the conſciouſneſs of poſſeſ lat 
ing his maſter's favour. Tempers fo oppolit n 

t 


ſoon begat enmity; and Longchamp went ere 
ſo far as to arreſt the perſon of his colleague; 
who was obliged to reſign his power to obtain 
his liberty. It was to no purpoſe that the king 
by his. letters, commanded Longchamp to re 
place his coadjutor ; this haughty prelate refuſel 


to obey, alledging that he knew the king's ſecra'catn 


crate: 
OMP: 
ttie 
or hi 


ed, therefore, ſtill to govern the kingdon 
alone; and as he knew his ſituation was pr 
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in the cauſe of the church; and all mow 
the greatneſs of his fall. But while theſe tell 


ſome that ele rejoiced in his diſaſter, a 
d 


and, in return, he received the French king 


| fition; and all but Rowen were ſubjected to hy 


ſuch meaſures to provide for the ſecurity of tis 
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ſpair. The clergy conſidered him as a ſuffer "Oe 
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were filled with the nobleneſs of his actions, a 
fied the ſincerity of their ſorrow, there yer 


did all they could to prolong the term of hi 
captivity, Of this number was the king d 
France, his ancient enemy, and his own brothe 
John, who, forgetting every tie of kindred, duyz 
or gratitude, on the firſt invitation from Phil 
ſuddenly went abroad, and held a confereng 
with him, in which the perpetual captivity q 
Richard was agreed upon. He ſtipulated to d 
liver into Philip's hand a great part of Normandy 


aſſurance of heing ſecured on the Engliſh throne; 
and ſome ſay that he did homage for the crow 
of England. In conſequence of this treaty 
Philip invaded Normandy, the fortreſſes of whid 
were delivered up to him after a colour of oppds 


authority. John on his fide, was equally afldu. 
ous to ſecure England; and upon his arrival i 
London, claimed the throne, as being heir to lu 
brother, of whoſe death he pretended to han 
received certain intelligence. But in this the 
traitor's expectations were diſappointed. i 
claim was rejected by all the barons, who too 


kingdom, that John was obliged to return, to ts 
continent, and openly to acknowledge his alliand 

with the king of France. 5 ate 
In the mean time, the unhappy Richard {ub 
fered all the mortifications that malicious tyranl 
could inflict. The emperor, in order to rende 
him more impatient for the recovery of pen 
| | | erty 


Nenn Hl. 


erty, and make him ſubmit to the payment of 
Jarger ranſom, treated him with the greateſt ſe 
erity, and reduced him to a condition worſe 
han that of the meaneſt malefactor. Richard, 
owever, was too noble-ſpirited to be meanly de- 
reſſed by thoſe indignities. As he did not know 
hat extremities he might be reduced to, or 
hat condeſcenſions he might be obliged to 
hake, he wrote to the juſticiary of England to 
bey no orders that ſhould come from him, if they 
zeemed in the leaſt contrary to his honour, or 
e good of the nation. His precautions were 


iy a founded ; for the emperor, willing to inti- 
0 f date him, had him even accuſed at the diet of 
wh vorms of many crimes and miſdemeanors, part- 
* to juſtify his own cruelty, and partly to ſwell 


he ranſom. There he was charged with making 
n alliance with Tancred, the uſurper of Sicily ; 
pf turning the arms of the cruſade againſt a 
hriſtian prince; of affronting the duke of Au- 
ria before Acres; of obſtrutting the progreſs 
ff. the Chriſtian arms, by bis conteſts with the 
val i 
to li 
has 
8 the 

Hi 
(00 
Ji ths 
(0 the 
lian 


adin, and leaving Jeruſalem in the hands of the 
Infidels. Theſe frivolous charges were heard by 


raved his dignity to anſwer them; and fo fully 
indicated himſelf before the princes who com- 
poſed the diet, that they exclaimed loudly againſt 
de conduct of the emperor, while the pope even 


barbarous monarch now ſaw that he could no 


d {ub 
ranny 
enden 
is b. 
verh. 


Ming to liſten to terms of accommodation. A 
anſom was agreed upon, which amounted to a 
undred and fiſty thouſand marks, or about three 
hundred thouſand pounds of our preſent money, 


ing of France; of concluding a truce with Sa- 


Richard with becoming indignation. He even 


lreatened him with ex communication. This 


onger detain his priſoner. He therefore was 
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Of this, Richard was to pay one hundred thy 
ſand before he received his liberty; and ſix 
ſeven hoſtages were to be delivered for the x 
mainder. The agreement being thus made, N 
chard ſent Hubert, one of his faithful follows 
in the Holy Land, to England, with the ten 
upon which he was to receive his liberty, aj 
with a commiſſion. to raiſe money for that pu 
ole. ; | 1 
In the feudal times, every military tenant w; 
by law, obliged to give aid for the ranſom of h 
his lord from. captivity, The tax ariling fr 
this obligation was accordingly raiſed throug 
out the kingdom, and aſſeſſed by itinerant j 
tices*. But the ardour of the people outye 
the cool offerings of their duty; great ſums vd 
raiſed by voluntary contribution, to purchaſe tþ 
freedom of their king. The churches and ng 
naſteries melted down. their plate to the amou 
of about thirty-thouſand marks; the bilhoy 
abbots, and nobles, paid a fourth of their 2 
nual income; the inferior clergy contribute 
tenth of their tythes, and the requiſite ſum w 
thus at length amaſſed; with which queen Ele 
nor, and the juſticiary, immediately ſet out in 
Germany. | 1 
While the Engliſh were thus piouſly employel 
in preparing for a ranſom of their king, Philip 
aſſiduouſly occupied in endeavouring to prolonf 
Richard's captivity. As he had the paſſions 9 
the emperor to work upon, whom he knew to 
avaricious to the laſt degree, he made him frell 
propoſals, ſtill more lucrative than thoſe whid 
had been agreed upon for Richard's ranſom. Is 
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* Twenty ſhillings were levied on every knight's fee in Epeluf 
but the ſum raiſed by this tax, proved inſufficient for tlie tence 


purpoſe. | 7] 
; _ offered 


offered to marry the emperor's daughter, and to 
oratify him with a fum equal to the ranſom, if he 
would only detain his priſoner, for one year 
more in captivity. The emperor perceived, that 
the had concluded a treaty with Richard too 
haſtily, and repented of- his raſhneſs. He was 
ery willing to ſacrifice every conſideration of 
onour or juſtice ; but then he feared the reſent- 
ent of his princes, who, in theſe feudal times, 
had power to puniſh his injuſtice. Thus he con- 
inued fluctuating between his avarice and his 
fears, between different motives, equally ſordid, 
ntil the day fixed for the king's deliverance ar- 
wed, His releaſement from captivity was per- 
ormed with great ceremony at Mentz, in pre- 


aid by queen Eleanor, the hoſtages were de- 
vered as a ſecurity for the remainder, and Ri- 
hard once more reſtored to freedom. In the 
nean time, the emperor beheld his releaſement 
th an agitation of all the malignant paſſions. 
He could not bear to ſee one he had made his 
nemy in a ſtate of felicity ; he could not bear 
0 lole the ſuperior advantages that were offered 
or his detention. All his terrors, from his own 
ubjeQs, gave way to the ſuperior dictates of ava- 
ice; he once more reſolved to ſend him back to 
ls former priſon, and gave orders to have him 
purſued and arreſted: but luckily the meſſen- 


with his perfidy, and ſecretly apprized of the. of- 
ers of the French king, had ordered fome ſhip- 
ping to attend him at the mouth of the Scheldt ; 
0 that, upon his arrival at the place of embarking, 
ie went inſtantly» on board, although the wind 
as againſt him, and was out of fight of land 
hen his purſuers reached Antwerp. | 
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ence of the German nobility; the money was 


gets were too late. Richard, well acquainted 
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Mar. 20 Nothing could exceed the joy of the Engl... 
upon ſeeing their monarch return, after all h Wood 
atchievements and ſufferings. He made his en- 0) 
try into London in triumph ; and ſuch was th ide 
profuſion of wealth ſhewn by the citizens, I Te 
the German lords, who attended him, were hear jon? 
to ſay, that if the emperor had known of thei Wiſh 
f affluence, he would not ſo eaſily have parted vg , 
4 f their king. He, ſoon after, ordered himſelf y W 
= be crowned anew at Wincheſter. He convoy 3... - 
| a general council at Nottingham, at which vi bo 
b confiſcated all his traitorous brother's poſſeſſon de h 
5 and then having made proper preparations o 
g avenging himſelf on the king of France, he . Thi, 
fail with a ſtrong body of forces for Norman, thy le 
f Richard was but one day landed, when li [parties 
j | faithleſs brother John came to make ſubmiſl event 
N and to throw himſelf at his monarch's feet. 1... - 
ö was not witliout ſome degree of reſentment, i cluded 
18 Richard received a prince, who had all da At len 
44 been leagued with his mortal enemy againſt hu comme 
| However, at the interceſſion of queen Eleni tended 
he was received into favour. * 1 forgive bin death 


{aid the king; © and I wiſh I could as eaſily for 
. get his offences as he will forget my pardon, 
This condeſcenſion was not loſt upon a mi 
whoſe heart, though naturally bad, was not jd 
dead to every ſentiment of humanity. Fra 
that time he ſerved him faithfully, and did d 
ſignal ſervices in his battles with the king 
France, which followed ſoon after“. Theſe wi 
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About this time the duke of Auſtria, having cruſhed his ly! 
the fall of his horſe at a tournament, was thrown into a fever; 
being ſtruck, on the approaches of death, with remorſe for bb! 
juſtice to Richard, he ordered, by will, all the Engliſh r- 
bis hands to be ſet at liberty, and the remainder of the 3 

bim to be remitted. His fon, however, did not ſeem incline 
obey the dictates of his father's will, and the eccleſiaſtics conſt 


him to execute them. See Rymer, vol. i. p. £3, 103. oy 
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ſuccceged by any permanent conſequences, only 
fryer i keep the animoſity of the two nations 
dive, withont fixing their claims or pretenſions. 
The mot remarkable circumſtance, in the tedious 
jonrnals of thoſe tranfactions, is the taking the 
biſhop of Beauvais captive, at the head of his 
va, and his being put in priſon by Richard. 
Wn che pope demanded his liberty, and claimed 
hin 25 4 child of the church, the king ſent his 
holes the bloody coat of mail which that pre- 
lac had worn in battle, accompanied with the 
words employed by Jacob's ſons to that patriarch, 


thy ſon's coat or no.”* The cruelty of both 
parties was in this manner inflamed by inſult and 


cluded and broke with very little repugnance. 
At length, the pope's legate induced them to 
commence a treaty, which promiſed to be at- 
tended with a firmer reconciliation ; but the 
death of Richard put an end to the conteſt. 


crown, had taken poſſeſſion of a treaſure, which 
was found by one of his peaſants in digging a 
held; and, to ſecure the remainder, he ſent a 
part of it to the king. Richard, as ſuperior 
lord, ſenſible that he had a right to the whole, 
inſiſted on its being ſent him; and, upon refu- 
aal, attacked the caſtle of Chalus, where he un- 
derſtood this treaſuhe had been depoſited. On 
the fourth day of the fiege, as he was riding 
round the place to obſerve where the aſſault 
might be given with the faireſt ſucceſs, he was 
amed at by one Bertram de Jourdon, an archer, 


EE: an 


which produced no remarkable event, nor were 


« hig have we found: know now whether it be. 


revenge. Both kings frequently put out the 
eyes of their priſoners, and treaties were con- 


from the caſtle, and pierced in the ſhoulder with 
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Aymar, viſcount of Limoges, a vaſſal of thea.D.:199. 
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1199. 


and more cruel treatment. The wound was ng 


fleſh, fo rankled the wound that it mortified, and 
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an arrow. The king, however, gave orders ſot 
the aſſault, took the place, and hanged all th, 
garriſon, except Jourdon, who had wounded 
him, and whom he reſerved for a more deliberate 
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in itſelf dangerous; but an unſkilful ſurgeon, 
endeavouring to diſengage the arrow from the 


brought on fatal ſymptoms. Richard, when he 
found his end approaching, made a will, in which 
he bequeathed the. kingdom, with all his trea 
ſure, to his brother John, except a fourth pan, 
which he | diſtributed among his ſervants. Hi 
ordered allo that the archer who had ſhot hin 
ſhould be brought into his preſence, and de. 
manded what injury he had done him that he 
ſhould take away his life? The priſoner at 


ſwered with deliberate intrepidity : © You. killed on en 
with your own hands, my father and my two Wi! the | 
brothers; and you intended to have hanged nent 01 
IJ am now. in your power, and my torments may {ihe kin 
give you revenge, but I will endure. them wit Wy an » 
pleaſure, ſince it is my conſolation, that I have mitig; 
rid the world of a tyrant.” Richard, ſtruck Prong 
with this. anſwer, ordered the ſoldier to be pre- hat abe 
ſented with one hundred ſhillings, and ſet at lineage 
berty ; but Marcade, the general who commanded ers we 
under bim, like a true ruffian, ordered him eets; 
be flead alive, and then hanged. Richard diet certa 
in the tenth year of his reign, and the forty-ſecond{Wpbicnt ) 
of his age, leaving only one natural fon, called er to! 
Philip, behind him. 3 _ » Whornida 
Richard had all the qualities that could gainnough 
the admiration and love of a barbarous age, and ued lor 
few of them that could enſure the approbation of We juſt ic 
is more refined poſterity. He was open, may" his 
nanimous, generous, and brave, to a. degree of Wow, w 


YOM oh 


RICHARD 1. 


s for Womantic exceſs. But then he was cruel, proud, 
the od reſentful. He valued neither the blood, nor 


te treaſure of his ſubjects; and he enfeebled 
is ſtates by uſeleſs expeditions, and wars calcu- 
ted rather to promote his' own revenge than 
Wheir intereſts. During this reign, the inferior 
ders of the people ſeemed to increaſe in power, 


nded 


Crate 


and to ſhew a degree of independent obſtinacy. 
n he ormerly, they were led on to aQs of treaſon 
hich Wy their barons; they were now found to aim at 


indicating heir rights, under a leader of their 


pan Wn rank and .denomination. The populace of 
He ondon placed at their head one William Fitz- 
bin born, commonly called Longbeard, who had 
de. een bred to the law; but who, fonder of popu- 


rity than  bulineſs, renounced his profeſſion, 
nd eſpouſed the cauſe of the poor with uncom- 


illed ron enthuſiaam. He ſtyled himſelf the ſaviour 
two r the poor; and, upon a certain occaſion, even 
| me, ent over to Normandy, where he repreſented to 
may he king, that the poorer citizens were oppreſſed 
wit Wy an unequal aſſeſſmept of taxes, and obtained 
have WWW mitigation. His fame for this became fo great 
ruck dong the lower orders of his fellow-citizens, 


What above fiſty thouſand of them entered into an 
engagement to defend and to obey him. Mur- 
ers were in conſequence daily committed in the 


„certain. The juſticiary (for the king was then 
ablent) ſummoned him before the council to an- 


ormidable train, that none were found hardy 


gan WFnough to accuſe him. However, he was pur- 
and Wed ome time after by a detachment of officers 
n oi juſtice ; but killing one of them, he eſcaped 
maß un his concubine to the church of St. Mary Le 
e o, where he defended himſelf with determined 


re lo- 


reets; but whether by Longbeard's order is 


wer for his conduct: but he came with ſuch a 
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reſolution. There he was ſupplied wich am 
and proviſions, and expected to be joined by th 


dcor. He was then taken, tried, and convitted; 
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populace ; but being deceived in his expeRation 
he was at laſt forced from his retreat by thel 
ſmoke of wet ſtraw kindled for the purpoſe at th 


and being drawn at a horſe's tail through th 
ſtreets of London; he was hung in chains, vit 
nine more of his accomplices. The lower di 


N 


he ſam 


of people when he was dead began to revetet q man 
man that they had not ſpirit to relieve. They ow 
as the 


ſtole his gibbet, and payed it a veneration lit 


that offered to the wood of the croſs. The u enſions 


on which it ſtood was carried away, and kept oi"; a 
a preſervative from ſickneſs and misfortune; en [ 
had not the clergy withſtood the torrent of e in 

ular ſuperſtition, his memory might have pro hat R1 
Pi egen honours ſimilar to thoſe paid ue, t 
the ſhrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. gere ca 

During the cruſades the cuſtom of uſing coat England 
of arms was firſt introduced into Europe. on 
knights, caſed up in armour, had no way t he croy 
make themſelves be known and diſtinguiſhed ny"5 the 
battle, but by the devices on their ſhields; and ſho we 
theſe were gradually adopted by their poſterities 4 Tra 

e his 


and families, who were proud of the pious ut 


military enterpriſes of their anceſtors. ough i 


iſs deſer 
lcfired ; 
olved t. 
ions; a 
ediatel 
eſſion. 
John, 
ngliſn 
dn the 
over th 


CHAR 


(+46 en 
am at's 
y th 
tion, . Ae 
1 | 
it the JOHN. 
Led | 
4 WERE the claims of princes ſettled on 


Liſputed ſucceſſion. The king of France, who 
as the only monarch that could aſſiſt the pre- 
enſions of a rival, had long declared for John's 
tle; and, during the life of his brother, had 


en him the moſt convincing proofs of ſince- 
* Ity in his aſſiſtance. But it was otherwiſe now 
pw. Richard was no more. Philip began to 


hew, that his former alliances and friendſhips 


England ; not to diſtribute juſtice, but to increaſe 
s own power. There was an old claimant of 
he crown, whom indeed Richard, upon his tak- 
ng the -croſs, declared heir to the throne; but 
ho was afterwards ſet aſide, at the inſtance of 
he dowager-queen. This was Arthur, the ſon 
pf his late brother Geoffrey, a youth, who, 
ough then but twelve years of age, promiſed to 
de deſerving of the kingdom. Philip, who only 
lelired an occaſion to embarraſs John, ſoon re- 
oived to ſecond this young claimant's preten- 
ons; and ſeveral of the continental barons im- 
ediately declared in favour of Arthur's ſuc- 
eſſion. | | h 

John, who was readily put in poſſeſſion of the 


dn the continent; and his firſt care was to re- 


over the revolted provinces from young Arthur, 
| bis 


7 


he ſame principles that govern the lower orders 
ff mankind, John had nothing to fear from a 


xere calculated not to ſerve John, but to diſtreſs - 


nzlifh throne, loſt no time to ſecond his intereſt 
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TO -H 
the confederacy was ſoon broken ; and John 


ſuture commit violences with impunity. . 
As the method of deciding all diſputes hy duel 
vas ſtill in full force, John reſolved to avail him- 
ſelf of this advantage againſt all his refractory 
barons. He kept a ſet of hired bravoes, under 
the title of his champions ; and theſe he deputed 
to fight his cauſe whenever any of the nobility 
oppoſed his encroachments. Such contemptible 
opponents very juſtly gave the haughty barons 
diſguſt, and an univerſal diſcontent prevailed 
among them, which at laſt produced another dan- 
gerous confederacy. John attempted to break 
it by oaths, proteſtations, and 'perfidies ; but 
every attempt of this kind only ſerved to con- 
nect his enemies, and render his perſon con- 
temptible. | 7 1 
Something ſtill remained to render John hate- 
ul to his ſubjects; and this ill-diſpoſed prince 
ook the firſt opportunity of becoming fo. 
Young Arthur, who, with his mother, had fo 
Imprudently reſigned themſelves to his protec- 
on, ſoon perceived their error, and found that 
othing honourable was to be expected from a 
prince of his abandoned character. Obſerving 
omething very ſuſpicious in his manner of con- 
lucting himſelf to them, they fled from Mans, 
here he detained them, and retired in the night 
0 Angers, from whence they went once more to 


chilip's intereſt to treat them with all poſſible in- 
Itlgence, they were received with great marks 
o diſtinction; and young Arthur's intereſts were 


ter another ſubmitted to his authority; and all 
is attempts ſeemed attended with ſucceſs. But 
VOI. I. K R : | bus 


bound, by his preſent ſucceſs, that he might in 


oon after very-vigorouſly ſupported. One town 
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ee refuge with their old protector. As it was A. P. 1203. 
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Hubert, to appeaſe them, revealed the ſecret of 
zig bis pretended death, and aſſured them that their 


had rince was {till alive, and in his cuſtody. John now 
finding that all his emiſſaries had ſtill more com- 


my unction than himſelf, reſolved, with his own hands, 
ite Wo execute this bloody deed ; and for that pur- 
a>, MY poſe had Arthur removed to the caſtle of Roiien, 
ther WY ftuated upon the river Seine. It was at midnight 
nchen John came in a boat to the place, and or- 
over dered the young prince to be brought before him. 


neue Long confinement, ſolitude, and the continuance 
tu er bad fortune, had now broken this generous 
a outh's ſpirit ; and perceiving that his death was 
meditated, he threw himſelf in the moſt implor- 


1pon 
1 ing manner upon his knees before his uncle, and 
den begged for mercy. John was too much harden- 
im, ed in the ſchool of tyranny, to feel any pity for 


his merits, were all diſregarded, or were even nox- 
ous in a rival, The barbarous tyrant making no 
eply, ſtabbed him with his own hands; and faſten- 
Ing a ſtone to the dead body, threw it into the 


hated rival; but happily, for the inſtruttion of 
ſuture princes, it opened the way to his future ru- 
b. Having in this manner ſhewn himſelf the 
nemy of mankind, in the proſperity of his reign, 
he whole world ſeemed to turn their back upon 
im in his diſtreſs, 

ohn was now deteſted by all mankind, and the 
lt of his reign he only ſupported himſelf in 


end | 

over, by making it the intereſt of ſome to pro- 

ect him, and letting others feel the effects of his 
clentment, if they offered to defend themſelves. 


| fe 

, e los of all his French provinces immediately 
loved his laſt tranſgreſſion. Not but that he 
eng empted a defence; and even laid ſiege to Al- 
ben 5 KK 2 lencon, 


his wretched ſuppliant. His youth, his affinity, 


eine. This inhuman action thus rid John of an 
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Tengon, one of the towns that had revolted fron WR dcfcrrc 

: him. But Philip, his active rival, perſuaded a bog Milf opport 
of knights, who were aſſembled at a tournament as if \ 
7 to take his part; and theſe readily joining againk return 
the parricide, quickly obliged him to raiſe H attemp 
£ fiege*. John, therefore, repulſed, and {tript A miſed 
f his dominions, was obliged to bear the inſult wit reputa 
| Ty though, indeed, ſuch was the ridicy. landed 
j us abſurdit o of his pride, that he aſſured thoę city in 
about him of his being able to take back in a day prepar 

what coſt the French years in acquiring. troops 

A. D. a0. Normandy foon followed the fate of M count 

8 French provinces. Chateau- Gaillard, one of ii Hit] 

ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, being taken after an obſtina , jetts t 

ſiege, the whole duchy lay open to the invader; deſpite 

and white John bafely ſought ſafety by flyin be off 

into England, Philip, ſecure of his prey, pulled vith it 

| bis conqueſts with vigour. The whole ducy prince 

ſubmitted to his authority; and thus, after bei whom 

for near three centuries diſmembered from of cac 

French monarchy, was again reunited, atted 7 

John being thus ſtript of all his continen and h 

dominions, was reſolved to wreak his vengeancahif confir: 

on that part of the monarchy which Rill acknougt owned 

A.D.1205. ledged ſu RAD i Upon his arrival, therefor archbi 

in England, he began to lay the blame of his lubjed 

ſucceſs upon his barons, who, he pretended, half and th 

deſerted his Randard in Normandy. To puny dents | 

them for this imputed offence, he levied la ing in 

ſums upon their eſtates and effects, under colouf Canter 

of preparations for a Norman expedition; if a very 

however, he deferred till the next year. Wi their 

the ſeaſon came for making it, he ſummonedi electio 

his barons to attend him; and then capricioul bes. 

yo e 

* Tohn, in his hurry and confuſion, abandoucd Ml his 1 uch : 

PEI end baggage to the en emy. Manag 


defcrre 
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gelerred the execution of his projets to another 
opportunity. The year following he put to ſea, a p. 1206. 
as if with a firm reſolution to do wonders; but 
returned ſoon after, without making the ſmalleſt 
attempt. Another year elapſed, when he pro- 
miſed that he would then redeem his country's 
reputation by a moſt ſignal blow. He ſet fail, 
landed at Rochelle, marched to Angers, laid the 
city in aſhes ; and hearing that the enemy were 
preparing. to oppoſe him, he reimbarked his 
troops, and returned once more to his indignant 
country, loaden with ſhame and confuſion. | 
Hitherto John was rather hateful to his ſub- 
jects than contemptible; they rather dreaded than 
deſpiſed him. But he ſoon ſhewed that he might 


frog 
body 
ment 
gaint 
e the 
ipt of 
t with 
dicu. 
thok 
| day 
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of iu 
tinge 
ader; 


yin be offended, if not without reſentment at leaſt 
ulbed with impunity. It was the fate of this vicious 
duch prince to make thoſe the enemies of himſelf 
being hom he wanted abilities to make the enemies 


of each other. The clergy had for ſome time 
atted as a community independent on the crown, 
and had their elections of each other generally 
confirmed by the pope, to whom alone they 
owned ſubjection. However, the election of 


mm the 


nent 
Cand 
nous 


elo archbiſhops had for fome time been a continual 
bis fubjett of diſpute between the ſuffragan biſhops 
|, hay and the Auguſtine monks, and both had prece- 
puny dents to confirm their pretenſions. Things be- 


larg 


ing in this ſituation, Hubert, the archbiſhop of 
3 
"010 


Canterbury, died; and the Auguſtine monks, in 


bie a very private manner, made choice of Reginald, 
Wha their ſub- prior. The biſhops exclaimed at this 
ede election, as a manifeſt invaſion of their privi- 
10008 eges; and a furious theological conteſt was like- 


ly to enſue. A politic prince would have ſeized 
ſuch a conjuncture with joy; and would have 
Managed the quarrel in ſuch a manner as to en- 

| HR: ' feeble 
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Their 
metals, 


fecble the exorbitant power of the clergy, hy 
inflaming their mutual animoſity. But John 
was not a politic prince. He immediately fide ompli 
with the ſuffragan biſhops; and John de Gray, Wn as 
biſhop of Norwich, was. unanimoufly choſen, Meral 
To decide the mutual claims of both parties, i 


lire 
was expedient to appeal to the ſee of Rome: an 1 the 
agent was ſent by the biſhops to maintain their Heceive 
cauſe, while the monks diſpatched twelve Cons v. 
A. D. 1205. their order to ſupport their pretenſions. Inno. Writ Ste 
cent III. who then filled the chair, poſſeſſed an bury. * 
unbounded ſhare of power, and his talents wen As a 


9. 4 
* H 
ba "7 


equal to the veneration in which he was held. olenc 
He ſeized with avidity that conjuncture which ere fi. 
John failed to uſe; and vacating the claims de mo 
both parties, as uncanonical and illegal, he en- ion 
joined the monks to chuſe cardinal Stephen pleaſed 
Langton, an Engliſhman, then at the court of ia; ſen 
Rome, as a fit perſon to fill the vacant dignity. Nad th 

This was an encroachment of power that the is pret 
ſee of Rome had long been aiming at, and vas Wi: mea 
now reſolved to maintain. The being able 0e pro 
nominate to the greateſt dignity in the kingdom, ngliſh 
next to that of the king, was an acquiſition that Wi he l 
would effettually give the court of Rome an au-Whut the 
thority, which it had hitherto vainly pretended Hi. 
to aſſume. So great an inſult was to be intro- Wilheir k1 
duced to this weak prince with perſuaſions adapt. Whlt ear 
ed to his capacity; and the pope accordingly Hentmei 
ſent him a moſt affectionate letter, with a pre- Meceive 
ſent of four gold rings, ſet with precious ſtones. e moi 
He begged John to conſider ſeriouſly the form ad hee 
of the rings, their number, their matter, and dnly to 
their colour. Their form being round, ſhadov- o the 


ed out eternity, for which it was his duty to pre- Wo v's « 
pare. Their number four, denoted the fout Vs put 
cardinal virtues, which it was his duty to practiſe. hole b 
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Their matter being gold, the moſt precious of 
metals, denoted wiſdom, the moſt precious of ac- 
ompliſhments, which it was his duty to acquire; 
and as to their colour, the green colour of the 


6 


nerald repreſented faith; the yellow of the ſap- 


phire, hope; the redneſs of the ruby, charity; 
and the ſplendour of the topaz, good works. John 
received the rings, thought all the pope's illuſt ra- 
jons very beautiful, but was reſolved not to ad- 
mit Stephen Langton as archbiſhop of Canter- 
DUTY. * | 

is all John's meaſures, were condutted with 
olence, he ſent two knights of his train, who 


ere fit inſtruments for ſuch a prince, to expel 


he monks from their convent, and to take pol- 


ſion of their revenues. The pope was not diſ- 


pleaſed at this inſtance of his impetuoſity; he 
as ſenſible that John would fink in the conteſt, 
and therefore perſevered the more vigorouſly in 
is pretenſions. He began his attempts to carry 
b meaſures by ſoothing, imploring, and urging ; 
e proceeded to threats, and at laſt ſent three 
ngliſh prelates to the king to inform him, that 


I! he perſevered in his diſobedience, he would 
put the kingdom under the ſentence of an inter- 


ict, All the other prelates threw themſelves on 
heir knees before the king; entreated him in the 


oltearneſt manner not to bring upon them the re- 


entment of the _— tribunal; exhorted him to 
eceive the new elected primate, and to reſtore 


be monks to their convent, from whence they 


ad been expelled. But. theſe entreaties ſerved 
dnly to: inflame his reſentment. He broke out 
Ito the moſt violent invectives; and ſwore by 
op's teeth, his uſual oath, that if the kingdom 
as put under an interdict, he would baniſh the 
hole body of the clergy, and confiſcate all their 


pol- 
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poſſeſſions*. This idle threat only ſerved | 
haſten the reſentment of the pontiff. Perceiyin 
the king's weakneſs, and how little he was log 
by his ſubjects, he iſſued at laſt the ſentence q 

the interdict, which was ſo much dreaded by t 
whole nation. This inſtrument of terror in 
hands of the fee of Rome was calculated to fink 
the ſenſes in the higheſt degree, and to opera 
upon the ſuperſtitious minds of the people. | 
it a ſtop was immediately put to divine fervic 
and to the adminiſtration of all the facrama 
but baptiſm. The church-doors were ſhut, th 
ſtatues of the ſaints were laid on the ground. Th 
dead were refuſed Chriſtian burial, and we 
thrown in the ditches and on the highways, vit 
out the uſual rites or any funeral ſolemnity. Ma 
riage was celebrated in the church-yards, andth 
people prohibited the uſe of meat, as in times. 
public penance. They were debarred from 
pleaſure ; they were prohibited from ſhaving tha 
beards, from ſaluting each other, and givingan 
attention to their apparel. Every circumltant 
ſeemed calculated to inſpire religious terror; all 
teſtified the apprehenſions of Divine vengeanceal 
indignation. Againſt ſuch calamity, increaledÞ 
the deplorable lamentations of the clergy, it vi 
in vain that John exerted all his authority, thre 
tened and puniſhed, and oppoſed the terror 
his temporal power to their eccleſiaſtical cenſurt 
It was in vain that he baniſhed ſome, and co 
fined others; it was in vain that he treated 
adherents of Langton with rigour, and orde 
all the concubines of the clergy to be imprila 
ed. The church conquered by perſeverance 


* John threatened, that, if, after their baniſhment, they fh 
preſume to return to England, he would put out their eyes, a6 


off their noſes, 
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| n . 
bad john ſaw himſelf every day growing more 
noxious and more contemptible. The barons; 
many of whoſe families he had diſhonoured by 


his licentious amours, were almoſt to a man his 


ved if 
*e1vin 
| love 


nce q \ 
by th leclared enemies. The clergy repreſented him | 
- in (on the moſt odious light to the people; and no- | 
0 ll ung remained to him but the feeble relics of 
open at power, which had been fo ſtrongly fixed by 


s grandfather, that all his vices were hitherto 


E. 

ervieW@nable totally to overthrow. 

amen ln the mean time, the pope, ſeeing all the con- 

ut, equences he expected attending the interdict, 

d. Md that the king was thus rendered perfectly 

d ve iagreeable to his ſubjects, reſolved to ſecond 

„ vi is blow ; and while the people were yet im- \ 

M reſſed with terror, determined to take advan- 

and Wage of their conſternation. The church of Rome 

imes ad artificially contrived a gradation of ſen- } 
rom ences; by which, while ſhe inflicted one pu- J 
ng thefWWiſhment, ſhe taught the ſufferers to expect 1 
ing u rore formidable conſequences from thoſe which | 
mſlan ere to enſue. On the back of the interdict, 

r; erefore, came the ſentence of excommunica- 


N Ced 0 
aled 
it 


jon, by which John was at once rendered im- 
pious, and unfit for human ſociety. No ſooner A. p. 1208 
as this terrible ſentence denounced againſt him 


three ban his ſubjects began to think of oppoſing his 
rrors authority. The clergy were the firſt to ſet an 
nſuroWample of diſobedience. Geoffrey, archdea- 
ad cotton of Norwich, who was entruſted with a con- 
ted t'derable office in the court of exchequer, re- 
orden ned his employment, which ſo exaſperated the 
prices that he had him confined; and, ordering 
ranch head to be covered with a great leaden cope, 


bus kept him in torment till he died. Moſt 
the other biſhops, dreading his fate, left the 
ngdom. Many of the nobility alſo, terrified 
VOL, 1. * at 
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at the king's tyranny, went into voluntary exit, 
and thoſe who remained employed their time in 
cementing a confederacy againſt him. The next 
gradation of papal indignation, was to abſolh 
A. P. ia. John's ſubjefts from their oaths of fidelity and 
- allegiance; and to declare every one excom. 
municated who had any commerce with him in 
public or private; at his table, in his counci, 
or even in private converſation. John, hoy- 
ever, {till continued refrattory ; and only on 
ſtep more remained for the pope to take, ai 
this was to give away the kingdom to another, 
No fituation could be more deplorable tha 
that of John upon this occaſion, Furr 
indignities, . jealous of his ſubjeas, and appr: 
hending an enemy in every face; it is faid, thi 
fearing a conſpiracy againft his life, he fan 
himſelf up a whole night in the caſtle of No. 
tingham, and ſuffered none to approach his per. 
ſon. Being informed that the king of Walz 
had taken part againſt him, he ordered all te 
Welch hoſtages to be inſtantly put to death 
Being apprehenſive of the fidelity of his haron 
he required their ſons and daughter: as hoſtags 
for their obedience. When his officers repair 
on this odious duty to the caſtle of Willa 
Brauſe, a nobleman of great note, that baron" 
wife reſolutely told them, that fhe would inen 
truſt her children in the hands of a man, who haf 
fo barbarouſly murdered his own nephew. Jol 
was ſo provoked at this merited reproach, tha 
he ſent a body of forces to feize the perſon 6 
 Brauſe, who fled into Ireland with his wife au 
family. But John's indignation purſued the 
there; and diſcovering the unhappy family ! 
their retreat, he ſeized the wife and ſon, vb 


he ſtarved to death in priſon, while the uni 
| tuna 


ficient 
and wi 
now re 


lides 1 


3 


ö france. | 
me in (jo IEEE the pope, who had reſolved on 
e next Wi gieing the kingdom to another, was employed 
bſolve in fixing upon a perſon who was willing to ac- 
y anl cept the donation, and bad power to vindicate 
xcom- nis claim. Philip, the king of France, ſeemed 
um n the fitteſt for ſuch an undertaking ; he was poli- 
uncl, BW tic and powerful; he had already deſpoiled John 


of his continental dominians, and was the moſt 
likely perſon to deprive him of the remainder. 
To him, therefore, the pope made a tender of 


dently embraced the offer. To ſtrengthen the 
hands of Philip ſtill. more, the pope publiſhed a 


appre-l cruſade againſt the depoled monarch all over 
, tha Europe; exhorting the nobility, the knights, and 
fut men of every condition, to take up arms againſt 
No. that perſecutor of the church, and to enliſt un- 
s per. der the French banner. Philip was not leſs ac- 


tive on his part; he levied a great army, and 


him at Rouen, he collected a fleet of ſeventeen 
hunted veſſels in the ſea-ports of Normandy 
and Picardy, already devouring in imagination 
the kingdom he was appointed to poſleſs. 

John, who, unſettled and apprehenſive, ſcarce- 
ly knew where to turn, was ſtill able to make 
an expiring effort to receive the enemy. All 
hated as he was,: the natural enmity between the 


pairet 
illi 
aron's 
neve 
10 had 


jou French and the Engliſh, the name of king, which 
„tha he {till retained, and ſome remaining power, put 
on ol him at the head of fixty thouſand men, a ſuf- 
e ani ficient number indeed, but not to be relied on, 


th 40 
ly 0 
1 hon 
nfo! 
una 


and with theſe he advanced to Dover. Europe 
now regarded the important preparations on both 
des with impatience; and the decifive blow was 
L LS ſoon 


wnate father narrowly eſcaped by flying into 


the kingdom of England; and Philip very ar- 


ſummoning all the vaſſals of the crown to attend 


A. D. 1213. 
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ſoon expected, in which the church was to tr. 
_umph, or to be overthrawn. But neither Philip 
nor John had ability equal to the pontiff by 
whom they were attuated ; he appeared on thi 
occaſion too refined a politician for either. He 
only intended to make uſe of Philip's power 10 
intimidate his refraftory fon, not to deſtroy him, 
He expetted more advantages from his agree. 
ment with a prince, ſo abjett both in charader 
and fortune, than from his alliance with a great 
and victorious monarch ; who, having nothing 
elſe left to conquer, might convert his power 
againſt his benefactor. He, therefore, ſecretly 
commiſſioned Pandolf his legate, to admit of 
ohn's ſubmiſſion, in caſe it ſhould be offered, 
and he dictated the terms which would be proper 
for him to impoſe. In conſequence of this, the 
legate paſſed through France, where he beheld 
Philip's great armament ready to ſet fail, and 
highly commended that monarch's zeal and ex- 
pedition. From, thence he went in perſon, or, 
as ſome ſay, ſent over an envoy to Dover, under 
pretence of negociating with the barons, and had 
a conference with John upon his arrival. He 
there repreſented to this forlorn prince, the num- 
bers of the enemy, the hatred of his own ſub- 
jects, and the ſecret confederacy there was in 
nd againſt him. 
was but one way to fecure himſelf from impend- 
ing danger ; which was, to put himſelf under 
the pope's protettion, who was a merciful father, 
and ſtill willing to receive a repentant finner 
to his boſom. John was too much intimidated, 


« 


by the manifeſt danger of his ſituation, not to 
embrace every means offered for his ſafety. He 
aſſented to the truth of the legate's'remonſtrances, 
and took an oath to perform whatever ſtipula- 

tions 


He intimated, that there 
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ons the pope ſhould impoſe. Having thus 


lip Worn to the performance of an unknown com- 
by Wand, the artful Italian ſo well managed the ba- 
thy ons, and ſo effectually intimidated the king, 
He pat he perſuaded him to take the moſt extraor- 


linary oath in all the records of hiſtory, before 


* ith his hands held up between thoſe of the 
car cate, | 

reat «] John, by the grace of Gop, king of Eng- 
ning land, and lord of Ireland, in order to expiate 


my ſins, from my own free will, and the ad- 
vice ok my barons, give to the church of 
Rome, to pope Innocent, and his ſucceſſors, 
the kingdom“ of England, and all other prero- 
ratives of my crown. I will hereafter hold 
them as the pope's vaſſal. I will be faithful 
to Gov, to the church of Rome, to the pope 
my maſter, and his ſucceffors legitimately 
elected. I promiſe to pay him a tribute of a 
thouſand marks yearly ; to wit, ſeven hundred 
for the kingdom of England, and three hun- 


ired for the kingdom of Ireland,” Having 
He Wis done homage to the legate, and agreed to 
_— inſtate Langton in the primacy, he received 
ub- 


crown, which he had been ſuppoſed to have 
leited, while the legate trampled - under his 


Thus, after all his armaments and expedta- 
Ws, Philip ſaw himſelf diſappointed of his 


ated, bed him in this tranſaction. Nevertheleſs, 
ot 10 e had undertaken the expedition at the pope's 

He nest, he was reſolved to proſecute the war in 
nces, Wvition to him and all his cenſures. He laid 
pula- pre his vaſſals the ill treatment he had receiv- 


ed 


the people, kneeling upon his knees, and 


t the tribute which John had conlented to 


y, and perceived that the pope had \over- 
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| the court of Rome; and they all vovel 
ama his enterprize, except the earl of Flans 
ders, who declared againſt the impiety of th 
undertaking. In the mean ume, while the French 
king was reſolving to bring this refractory noble 
man to his duty, the Engliſh admiral attackel 
the French fleet in their harbours, where he todk 
three hundred ſhips, and deſtroyed an bundret 
more. Philip finding it impoſſible to preven 
the reſt from falling into the hands of the enemy 
ſet fire to them' himſelf, _ __ thus obligedu 
eſigns upon England. 2 
Ticks wg e e, by the moſt abje 
Cabmiſfions, re-inſtated in power ; but his . 
humiliations did not in the leaſt ſerve . l | 
his cruelty or inſolence. One Peter ; , 
fret, an hermit, had foretold, that me ing q 
very year ſhould loſe his crown; anc * | 
raſh prophecy he had been thrown mor 
Caftle : John now determined to pam * 
an impoſtor, and had him arraigned for t mY 
ſe. The poor hermit aſſerted the truth d 
prediction, alledging, that the king had gl 
is crown to the pope, from whom he again 
ceived it. This argument would have po 
with any perſon leſs cruel than John. : | 
fence was ſuppoſed to augment the ny.” g 
was dragged at horlies' tails to the town 11 
ham, and there hanged on Aa gibbet, V 
print this manner, by repeated acts of crit 
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hn. reſerve, John was long bgceme BY ter bur: 
witation of all mankind. Equally = py of | 
contemptible, both in public and l wy Ingdom 
affronted the barons by his inſolence, dhe rut 


honoured their families by his debate © i 


* 
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2 raged them by his tyranny, and impoveriſhed 
0 hem by his exactions. But now having given up 


he independence of his kingdom to a forei 

over, his fubjects thought they had a right to 
aim a part of that power which he had been 
ranting ſo liberally to ſtrangers. | | 
The barons had been long forming a confe- 
racy againſt him; but their union was broken, 
r their aims diſappointed, . by various and un- 
breſeen accidents. Nothing at preſent ſeemed 
b much to forward their combination, as the 
oncurrence of Langton the primate, who, though 
nrced upon the kingdom by the fee of Rome, 


achment to their real intereſts. 

This prelate, either a ſincere friend of the peo- 
le, or a fecret enemy to the king, or ſuppoſing 
at in their mutual conflict the clergy would 
ecome ſuperior, or, perhaps, inſtigated by all 
eſe motives, had formed a plan for reforming 
e government, which ſtill continued in a very 
uttuating ſituation. At a ſynod of his prelates 
d clengy, convened in St. Paul's, on pretence 
| examining into the loffes ſuſtained by the 
led biſhops, he conferred privately with a 


ces and the mjuſtice of their ſovereign. He 


„ which was luckily found in a monaſtery ; for 
little had thoſe charters, extorted from kings 
W their coronation, been hitherto obſerved, that 

ey ſoon came into diſuſe, and were ſhortly 
er buried in total oblivion. There was but one 
opy of this important charter now left in the 
Ingdom ; and that, as was obſerved, was found 
I the rubbiſh of an obſcure monaſtery. How- 
er, it contained ſo many articles tending to 
4 | ; reſtore 


ply compenſated to his countrymen by his at- 


umber of barons, and expatiated upon the 


ewed them a copy of Henry the Firſt's char- A. P. 2224 
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reſtore and fix the boundaries of juſtice, that 
Langton exhorted the confederating barons to howe 
inſiſt on the - renewal and obſervance of it. The WM 41 
barons ſwore they would loſe their lives ſooner perce 
than forego thoſe claims that were founded on to b 


exto 


nature, on reaſon, and on precedent; The con- time | 


federacy every day began to ſpread wider, and He p 
to take in almoſt all the barons of England, would 
A new and a more numerous meeting was i offere 


| ſummoned by Langton, at St. Edmundſbury, in WM bihor 


Jan. 6, 
1215. 


November this year, under colour of devotion, WM for fi 


He again produced to the aſſembly the charter bs 
of Henry; and renewed his exhortations to habitat 
continue ſtedfaſt and zealous in their former Mere 


laudable conſpiracy. The barons, inflamed byWmands, 
his eloquence, and ſtill more by their injure Free 
as allo encouraged by their numbers, folemnlyWWrourab 
ſwore before the high altar to adhere to ea ler the 
other, to inſiſt on their demands, and to pere uch, 
vere in their attempts, untill they obtaine erved 
redreſs. They agreed, that after Chriſtmas theſ Athou, 
would prefer their common petition in a bod et his 
and in the mean time ſeparated, with reſolutiom om h: 
of putting themſelves in a poſture of defence Wmands. 
to enliſt men, and fortify their caſtles. PurſuanWrecourſe 
to their promiſe and obligations, they reparentluenc 
in the beginning of January to London, acfWitortu 
coutred in military garb and equipage, ig ther 
preſented their demands to the king; alledgig ef whict 
that he had promiſed to grant them, at M hich h 
time he was abſolved from his excommunicatioſ ben he 
when he conſented to a confirmation of the He croſs, 
of Edward the Confeſſor. On the other ha lat he 
John, far from complying with their requ the pr 
reſented their preſumption; and even inlillaMic uſur; 
upon a promiſe under their hands and ſeafly pro 
that they would never demand, or attempt Wer app 


ext YOL. I. 


bat extort, ſuch privileges for the future. This, 
% however, they boldly refuſed, and conſidered 
The z3 an unprecedented act of power; ſo that, 
ner WY perceiving their unanimity, in order for a while, 
| on WY to break their combination, he defired farther 
on. WT tine to conſider of an anſwer to their demands. 
and e promiſed, that at the feſtival of Eaſter, he 
| vould give a poſitive reply to their petition ; and 

offered them the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
bihbop of Ely, and the earl Mareſhal, as eee 
for fulfilling his engagements. The barons ac- 
* the terms, and peaceably returned to their 


yere certain at any time to enforce their de- 
mands. | | 

Freedom could never have found a more fa- 
rourable conjuncture for its exertions, than un- 


mch, ſuch as John was, whoſe reſiſtance only 
ſerved to give ſplendor to every oppoſition, 
Although he had granted the barons aſſurances 
ol his good intentions, yet nothing was farther 
om his heart than complying with their de- 
mands. In order to break their league, he had 
recourſe .to the power of the clergy, of whoſe 
ulluence he had experience, from his own recent 


Ing them a charter, eſtabliſhing all thoſe rights, 
of which they were already in poſſeſſion, and 
ich he now pretended liberally to beſtow, 
hen he had not the ability to refuſe. He took 
ie croſs, to ingratiate himſelf ſtill farther ; and 
r bet he might enjoy thoſe privileges annexed 
o the profeſſion, he appealed to the pope againſt 
© uſurpation of his barons, and craved his 
oy protection. Nor were the barons remiſs in 
per appeals to the pontiff. They alledgad, that 
Wk M M | their 


abitations. They ſaw their own ſtrength, and 


der the government of a weak and vicious mo- 
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their juſt privileges were abridged, and entreatelf 
the interpoſition of his authority with the king, 


The pope did not heſitate in taking his part. f 
king who had already given up all to his pry, 
tettion, who had regularly paid "the' Rtipulated 
tributes, and who took every occaſion to advance 
the intereſts of the church, was much more me. 
ritorious in his eyes, than a confederacy of 
barons, whom, at beſt, he could manage yit 


perhaps be to ſhake off his authority. He 
therefore, wrote letters to England, reproaching 
Langton, and the biſhops, for favouring thek 
diſſenſions, and commanding them to promot 
peace between the parties. He exhorted the 
barons to conciliate the king, not with menace 
but humble entreaties; and promiſed; upon theit 
obedience, to interpoſe his own authority in fu 
vour of ſuch of their petitions as he ſhould fin 
to be juſt. At the ſame time he annulled the 
aſſociations, and forbade them to engage in an 
confederacy for the future. | 
Neither the biſhops nor barons paid the le: 
regard to the pope's remonſtrance; and as k 
John's pretences of taking the croſs, they tume 
them into ridicule. They had for ſome tim 
been ſpeQtators of the intereſted views of the ſe 
of Rome. They found, that the pope, ines 
of advancing the intereſts of the church, 
own individual intereſts always were promote 
They continued, indeed, to reverence his al 
thority as much as ever, when exerted on pount 
of duty; but they now began to ſeparate betwet 
his ſpiritual and his political aims, adhering to! 
one, and rejecting the other. The biſhops and 
rons, therefore, on this occaſion, employed all the 


arts and emiſlaries to kindle a ſpirit of rev! 
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in the nation; and there was now ſcarce a noble. 
man in the kingdom, who did not either perſon. | 
ally engage in the deſign, or ſecretly favour the | 
I undertaking, After waiting till Eaſter, when the = 
king promiſed to return them an anſwer, upon | 
the approach of that feſtival they met, by agree- 
ment, at Stamford. There they aſſembled a force =_ 
of above two thouſand knights, and a body of 
ſoot, to a prodigious number. From thence, April 27, 
elated with their power, they marched to Brackley, 
about fifteen miles from Oxford, the place 

where the court then reſided. John, hearing 

of their approach, ſent the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the earl of Pembroke, and others of his 
council, to know the particulars of their requeſt, 

and what thoſe liberties were which they ſo ear- 

neſtly importuned him to grant. The barons 
delivered a ſchedule, containing the chief articles 

of their demands, and of which the charters of 

Henry and Edward formed the ground- work. 

No ſooner were they ſhewn to the king, than he 

burſt into a furious paſſion, and aſked, Why the 

barons did not alſo demand his kingdom? ſwear- 

ing, that he would never comply with ſuch exor- 

bitant demands. But the confederacy was now 

too ſtrong to fear much from the conſequences 

of his reſentment. * They choſe Robert Fitz- 

ines alter for their general, whom they dignified 

ch, M vith the titles of“ Mareſchal of the army of Goo, 
notedW"d of the Holy Church,“ and proceeded vith- 

iis au out farther ceremony to make war upon the 

pon king: They beſieged Northampton during fif- 
etwe]We<cn days; they took Bedford; they were joy fully 

to M received into London. They wrote circular 

and letters to all the nobility and gentlemen who 

al chef bad not yet declared in their favour, and menaced 
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their eſtates with devaſtation, in caſe of refuſy 
er dcly. | 

In the mean time the timid king was lef 
at Odiham in Hampſhire, with a mean retinye 
of only ſeven knights, where he vainly endes. 
voured to avert the ſtorm, by the mediation 
of his biſhops and miniſters. He appealed 
to Langton againſt theſe fierce remonſtrant, 
little ſuſpecting that the primate himſelf vn 
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nate the thunders af- the church upon thoſe why things 


0. 


had taken arms againſt their prince; and agg. The 
vated the impiety of their oppoſition, as he was net th 
engaged in the pious and noble duties of the cru. or. at 
ſade, Langton permitted the tyrant to waſte his Pere 
paſſion in empty complaints, and declared be landar 
would not paſs any cenſure where he found 0 rbere 
delinquent. He promiſed, indeed, that mud of knie 
might be done, in caſe ſome foreign auxiliaries lune, 
which John had lately brought over, were di- er two 
miſſed; and the weak prince, ſuppoſing his advice open | 
ſincere, diſbanded a great number of German 
and Flemings, whom he had retained in his ſer- . Prom 
vice. When the king had thus left himſelf with-WW! Mea, 
out protection, he then thought it was the duty 4 
of Langton to perform his promiſe, and to gende, 
him the aid of the church, ſince he had diſcarded Lenplars 
all temporal aſſiſtance. But what was his ſur Th the 1 
prize, when the archbiſhop refuſed to excom- habe,! 
-municate a ſingle baron, and peremptorily op- 1 
poſed his commands. John, ſtung with reſen- _ 
ment and regret, knew not where to turn for * were, 
advice or comfort; as he had hitherto ſported 3 
with the happineſs of mankind, he found none ash et 
that did not ſecretly rejoice in his ſufferings. _ 
He now began to think that any terms were 10 Fr de! 


be 


170 RW 
I. complied with; and that it was better to reign 
limited prince than ſacrifice his crown, and 


left perhaps his life, to ambition. But firſt he of- 
inue Afered to refer all differences to the pope alone, 
dea. Nor to eight barons, four to be choſen by himſelt, 
ation and four by the confederates. This the barons 
ealed ſcornfully rejected. He then aſſured them, that 


he would ſubmit at diſcretion; and that it was 


was bis ſupreme pleaſure to grant all their demands: 
Ilmi. her en was accordingly appointed, and all 
who dings adjuſted for this moſt important treaty. | 


- The ground where the king's commiſſioners 
> was met the barons was between Staines and Wind- 
cru. or, at a place called Runnemede *, {till held in 
e hu ererence by poſterity, as the ſpot where the 
d de bandard of freedom vas firſt ereQed in England. 
d no rbere the barons appeared, with a vaſt number 
much of knights and warriors, on the fifteenth day of 


lune, while thoſe on the king's part came a day 
for two after. Both ſides encamped apart, like 
open enemies. The debate between power 


$ ſet- From Runne, a Saxon word ſignifying counſel or deliberation, 
With. end Meade, a meadow, On the king's fide appeared the arch. 


bihops of Canterbury and Dublin, with the biſhops of London, 
Wincheſter, Lincoln, Bath, Worceſter, Coventry, and Rocheſter; 


wege rende, the pope's legate; and Aymeric, maſter of the Knights 
arded Tenplars in England. And of the laity, William the Marſhal, 
ear] of Pembroke; the earls of Saliſbury, Warren, and Arundel; 
> 1UT- n the barons Alan de Galloway, William Fitz-Gerald, Peter and 
com- latthe Fitz-Herbert, Thomas and Alan Baſſer, Hugh de Nevis, 


Hubert de Burgh, ſeneſchal of Poictou; Robert de Roppeſley, John 


f On Marſhal, and Philip de Albiney. As for thoſe on the barons? tide, 
elent- they were almoſt innumerable according to Matthew Paris. The 
n for chief were, Robert Fitz-Walter the general, Richard earl of Clare, 
ork Geoffrey earl of Eſſex and Glouceſter, Roger Bigod earl of Norfolk 


nd Suffolk; Saher earl of Wincheſter, Robert earl of Oxford, 
lugh earl of Hereford, William Marſhal the younger, Euſtace de 
Veſcie, William de Moubray, Jobn Fitz-Robert, Roger de Monte 
Begom, William de Llanvaley, Richard de Percy, Robert de Roſs, 
Fer de Bruis, Nicholas de Stubevil, Roger de Creiſſy, &c. &c. 
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and precedent are generally but of ſhort con- 
tinuance. The barons, determined on carrying 
their aims, would admit of few abatements; and 
the king's agents being for the moſt part in ther 
intereſts, few debates enſued. After ſome day; 
the king, with a facility that was ſomewhat ſuſpi 
cious, ſigned and ſealed the charters required d 


Fort 
forme 


whole ri 
de obſer 
25 reck 
Fe gran 


bim; charters which are the famous bulwark off: 
Engliſh liberty. The firſt was called Cy aury 8 
Communium LiBERTATUM, or MAGNA Cuaz MR... 
TA, i. e. The Charter of Liberties, or the Gren ©! 
Charter (a): the other was called CHARTA bt 7 5 
| ForesTa,il . 
(a) The CHARTER of LIBERTIES, or the GREAT CHarTR, 5 
2 granted by King JOHN 40 bis Subjects. 7 
% JOHN, by the grace of God, king of England, duke of Nui”: yg 
mandy and Aquitain, and earl of Anjou: to all archbiſhops, hi 41 
ſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, ſheriffs, officers, and to dl a Qill 
bailiffs and other his faithful ſubjects, greeting: B 2 
« Know ye, that we *, in the preſence of Gop, and for the heal - IV 


of our ſoul, and the fouls of our anceftors and heirs, and to the 
honour of Gop, and the exultation of Holy Church, and amendmen 
of our kingdom, by advice of our venerable fathers, Stephen arch. 


be in war 


and, bef 


bifhop of Canterbury, primate of all England, and cardinal of the Ln have 
holy Reman church; Henry archbiſhop of Dublin; William biſhap a it he 
af London; Peter of Wincheſter, Jocelin of Bath and Glaſtonbury af hall 
Hugh of Lincoln, Walter of Worceſter, William of Covent i: A 
Benedict of Rocheſter, biſhops; and maſter Pandolf, the po v. 1 
fub-deacon and ancient ſervant, brother to Aymeric, maſter of ke 
Temple in England;; and the noble perſons William the mara tgoms. 2 
earl of Pembroke, William earl of Salifoury, William earl of Wa. 1 
ren, William earl of Arundel, Alan de Galloway, conſtable of Scut + There 
land, Warren Fitz- Gerald, Peter Fitz- Herbert, and Hugo de Burgi e was k 
ſeneſchal of Poictou; Hugo de Nevil, Matthew Fitz-Herbert, Ti Edu. 
mas Bafſer, Alan Baſſet, Philip de Albiney, Robert de Ropele, Jo blin in 
Marſhal, John Fitz- Hugh, and others our liegemen, have in the fil - by 
place granted to Goo, and hy tb is our preſent charter confirmed fu f Fk. 5 
us and our heirs for ever. 'to ws 
IJ. That the church of England fhall be free , and enjoy ll t 3; lon 
| 7 ey were | 
„Here we may obſerve, with Sir Edward Coke, (Inſtit p. 2, thi Car. II. 
king John was the firſt of the kings of England who made ufe of y bei, 
plural number in his grants; other kings before him wrote in the ſgu land ren 
number: they uſed J; but king John and his ſucceſſors, We. Zy 1fſur 
+ That is, all eccleſiaſtical perſons within the realm, he e, ward; 
and goods, ſhall be freed from all unjuſt exactions and oppreſſions; bunt to the 
not withitanding, ſhall yield all lawful duties, either to the king, or our due | 


any of his ſubjects. Vid. Cake. 10 
whol 


Ge 3 BH © Ne 
Fox£57A, or the Charter of the Foreſts (h). The 


COng 
rrying former, which now goes by the name of Macy a 
bY 105 CARTA, 
| ' 
days, whole rights and liberties jnviolable. And we will have them fo to 
ſuſpi de obſerved, that it may appear that the freedom of elections, which 
45 x reckoned maſt neceſſary for the church of England, and which 
red ai granted and confirmed by our charter, and obtained the confir« 
ark uon of from pope Innocent the Third, before the diſcord between 


: and our barons, was of our mere free will; which Charter we ſhall 
pbſerve, and do will it to be faithfully obſerved by our heirs fer 


yer. | 
II. We have alſo granted to all the freemen of our kingdom, 
rus and our heirs for ever, all the under-written liberties, to have 
ad to hold to them and their heirs of us and of our heirs, 

« III. If any of our carls*, or barons, or others, who hold of 
in chief by military ſervice ſhall die, and at the time of his 
leath his heir ſhall be of full age, and owe a relief, he ſhall have 
is inheritance by the ancient relief ; that is to ſay, the heir or 
eis of an earl, for a whole earl's barony, by a hundred pounds; 
Ihe heir or heirs of a knight, for a Sole knight's fee, by an hun- 
Ired ſhillings ; and he that oweth leſs ſhall give leſs, ar e to the 
he bein cient cuſtom of fees. g | 2 

1» IV. But if the heir of any ſuch ſhall be under age, and ſhall 
oy WS: in ward f, his lord ſhall not have the wardſhip of him, nor his 
115 * and, before he hath received his homage; and after ſuch heir ſhall 
eds in ward, and ſhall attain to the age of one and twenty years, he 


al of than No x k If 3 
m bil hall have his inheritance without relief or without fine 8: yet lo, 


(tonbury 
oven 
1e pope! 
er cf the 
marſhal, 
of Wars 
of Scot- 
e Burgh 
rt, To. 
ele, John 
1 the fi 
irmed fo 


ind ſhall remain in the cuſtody of the lord, until the aforeſaid 
Wie, ; 7 


V. The warden of the land of ſuch heir, who ſhall be under a e, 


uſtoms, and reaſonable ſervices ||; and that without deſtruction and 


There was no duke, marquis, or viſcount, then in e ee The fit ſt 
uke was Edward the Black Prince, who was created duke of Cornwall, 
b11 Edw. III. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, was created marquis of 
dublin in 8 Rich. II. The firſt viſcount on record. and that fat in par- 
* by that name, was John viſcount Beaumont, created 18 Henry VI. 
oke, p. 5. ; 
The ancient relief from the Latin word relevare, to eaſe by abatement, 
to take up again, was the fourth part of the yearly value. 

{ As long as the heirs of the king's tenants in chief were under age. 
ey were (aid to be in ward; but this wardſhip was taken away by ſtat, 
i Car, II. cap. xxiv. 

Zy being made a knight, the heir was out of ward as to his body; but 

land remained in the cuſtody of the lord, as in this article. Coke, p. 11. 
| By iſſues are meant the rents and profits of the lands or tenements of 

ward; by cuſtoms, things due by cuſtom or preſcription, and appen- 
nt to the lands or tenements in ward; by ſervices, the drudgery and 

our due from copyholders to their lords. Coke, p. 12, 1. 


:njoy be 


), 2,) that 
iſe of th 
e ſingul 


oo fſeſon 
ons ; but 
ing, OF & 


i waſte 


at if he be made a knight while he is under age, nevertheleſs the 


hall take of the land of ſuch heir only reaſonable iſſues, reaſonable 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


either granted or ſecured very important privy, Wiſnamc! 


people 


leges to every order of men in the kingdon 


namely, 
1 X. 
or any « 
tae prer 


waſte of the men or things upon the eſtate : and if we ſhall conny 
the guardianſhip of thoſe lands to the ſheriff, or any other, who 


anſwerable to us for the iſſues of the land; and if he ſhall nap ready to 
deſtruction and waſte upon the ward-lands, we will compel hin Y long 
give ſatisfaction, and the land ſhall be committed to two.lawfyl de debt. 

iſcreet tenants of that fee, who in like manner ſhall be anfreatl « XI, 
for the iſſues to us or to him whom we ſhall aſſign, as hath been fg got havi 
* « VI. But the warden, fo long as he ſhall have the wardſiig ie is ab) 
the land, ſhall kecp up and maintain the houſes, parks, waren de) mal 


ax mills, and other things pertaining to the land, out of H sfied 


ues of the ſame land; and ſhall reſtore to the heir, when he com debtor c: 
of full age, his whole land ſtocked with ploughs, and all ohe XII 
things, at leaſt whatever he received. And all theſe things ſhall Hg, and 
obſerved in the cuſtudies of vacant archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, abba d for 

riories, churches, and dignities, which appertain to us; except e may | 
eſe wardſhips are not to be fold. | he chatt 

« VII. Heirs ſhall be married without diſparagement **; ſo tu « XII 
before matrimony ſhall be contrafted, thoſe who are neareſt to Her dowe 
heir in blood ſhall be made acquainted with it. hildren 

« VIII. A widow, after the death of her huſband, ſhall forthwiliiccording 
and without any difficulty, have her marriage ++, and her ini edu 


ritance ; nor ſhall ſhe give any thing for her dower, or her matti I 
or her inheritance, which her huſband and ſhe held at the day of 

death: and ſhe may remain in the capital meſſuage or mana 
Houſe of her huſband, forty days after his death; . which ten 
her dower ſhall be aſſigned, if it was nut aſſigned before, or uli 
the, houſe ſhall be a caſtle; and if ſhe departs from the caſtle, that 
ſhall forthwith be provided for her a complete houſe, in which ſk 
may decently dwell, till her her dower be to her aſſigned, as ln 
been ſaid; and ſhe ſhall, in the mean time, have her reaſonab 
eſtover, (i. e. competent maintenance, ) out of the common revens 


And there ſhall be aſſigned to her for her dower, the third part q XVI 
her huſband's lands, and which were his in his life-time, except H eroughs 
were endowed with leſs at the church-door, (ther por 
«IX. No widow ſhall be deſtined 1 to marry herſelf, ſo long = 
ſhe has a mind to live without a huſband. But yet ſhe ſhall gi Bu _ 
ſecurity that ſhe will not marry without our aſſent, if the ho i (| cut 
us; or without the conſent of the lord of whom fhe holds, it Mrnunts in 
Holds of another. Ss, 8 king i! 
ed on eac 
That is, according to their rank, &c. Vid. Jacob's Law Diction a th 
++ Maritagium, that is, ſhall have liberty to marry where ſhe ul — 88 
According to Bracton, an heireſs could not marry without the con 33 
1 the lords of whom ſhe held her eſtates, otherwiſe ſhe forits Fa 
7 122 ” | Winchelſc 
$4} Ae Ig by ſeizing her W 6« X. Nei they are 


YOL. 1 


| 0 N : 273 


4 


namely, to the clergy, to the barons, and to the 
people ; and this charter ſtill continues in force. 

| | This 
« X, Neither we nor our bailiffs $$ ſhall ſeize any land or rent 


priv. 
gdom, 


anely, 


comme xr any debt, ſo long as there ſhall be chattels of the debtor's upon | 
„ who Ae premiſes ſufficient to pay the debt, and that the debtor be i 
all ay to fatisfy it. Nor ſhall the ſureties of the debtor be diſtrained, 
| hin wifi long as the principal debtor be ſufficient for the payment of 


wiul a(t: debt. | | 
ſweile « XI, And if the principal debtor fail in the payment of the debt, 
een faid, not having wherewithal to diſcharge it, or will not diſcharge it when 
rdſrip ae is able, then the ſureties ſhall anſwer the debt; and if they will, 
warren ey hall have the lands and rents of the debtor, until they ſhall be 
at of sed for the debt which they paid for him; unleſs the principal 
he cons Mdebtor can ſhow himſelf acquitted thereof againſt the ſaid ſureties. 

all other « XII. If any one have borrowed any thing of the Jews more or 
$ ſhall Ee, and dies before the debt be ſatisfied, there ſhall be no intereſt 
;, abbie paid for that debt, ſo long as the heir is under age, of whomloever 
cept Mu may hold: and if the debt fails into our hands, we will take only 


he chattel mentioned in the charter or inſtrument. 

„XIII. If any one ſhall die indebted to Jews, his wife ſhall have 
her dower, and pay nothing of that debt; and if the deceaſed left 
hildren under age, they ſhall have neceſſaries provided for them 


Ys ſo tht 


ſt to 


forth coding to the tenement (or real eſtate) of the deceaſed, and out of 
her inge reſidue the debt ſhall be paid; ſaving, however, the ſervice of the 
mai rs. In like manner the debts due to other perſons than Jews 
lay dd be paid. 

maulion XIV. I will not impoſe any ſcutage I or aid in our kingdom, 
hich terunlzſs by the common council 7 our kingdom, except to redeem our 
or uu rrſon, and to make our eldeſt fon a knight, and once to marry our 
file, that = daughter; and for this there ſhall only be paid a reaſonable 
which M. | 

„ as lat «XV. In like manner it ſhall be concerning the aids of the city 
eatonab i! London; and the city of London ſhall have all its ancient 


reren 
part of 


Iderties and free cuſtoms, as well by land as by water. 

«XVI Furthermore, we will and grant, that all other cities and 
boroughs, and towns, and barons of the cinque ports ***, and all 
ther ports, ſhall have all their liberties and free cuſtoms : and ſhall 


* Sir Edward Coke ſays, that the ſheriff and his under-bailiffs are 
Ig 40 ntended by this expreſſion. : 

Fans Scutage was e ſervice, which was due to the king from the 
1ds, if Mats in chief. It is to be underſtood alſo of what the feudatories paid 


te king in lieu of that ſervice, and likewiſe of the tax which was impo- 
cd on each vaſſal for the ſervice of the public. Since William the Con- 


Jiftio veror, the kings had frequently impoſed ſcutages, without the conſent 
e ſhe wil df the ſtates. Rapin. . 
he conf The cinque-ports lay in the county of Kent. They had great 
e foren ileges, which king John himſeif had augmented. Their names were 


ſtings, Dover, Romney, Hithe, and Sandwich : to which Rye and 
Winchelſea are now es: The governors of them were called. barons, 
W they are at this day. | 
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deciſion of matters in their own power. Rapin. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


This great charter being agreed to by all, ra. 
tified, and mutually ſigned by both parties, the 
X $4 


barons, 


baro 
and 


j ; ; ; 

have the common council of the kingdom concerning the afleſiney X 
of their aids +++, except in the three caſes aforeſaid. f ciaries 
c XVII. And for the aſſeiſing of ſcutages we ſhall cauſe to he une 
ſummoned the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, and great barom and tas 
of the realm ſingly by our letters. | cannot 
« XVIII. And furthermore, we ſhall cauſe to be ſummoned i op 
general by our ſheriffs and bailiffs, all others who hold of us h * 
chief It, at a certain day, that is to ſay, forty days before they 6A 8 
meeting at leaſt, to a certain place, and in all letters of ſuch fun. * 
mons, we will declare the cauſe of the ſummons. accord 
« XiX. And ſummons being thus made, the buſineſs ſhall proceed en 


and aitc 


on the day appointed, according to the advice of ſuch as {hall be OS 
5 chan ſiſe 


preſent, although all that were ſummoned come not. 


« XX, We will not for the future grant to any one, that he may * 
take aid of his own free-tenants, unleſs to redeem his body, and 90 3 
make his cet fon a knight, and once to marry his eldeſt daughter; fails und 
and for this there ſhall only be paid a reaſonable aid. = KT 
« XXI. No man ſhall be diſtrained to perform more ſervice for 1 Reg 
Kniglit's fee or other free tenement than is due from thence, XX 
% XXII, Common pleas ſhall not follow our court, but ſhall he Es 


holden in ſome certain place: trials upon the writs, of Novel Difſciin? 
and of Mort d' Auceſtor F and of Darreine Preſentement f ſhall be 


taken but in proper counties, and after this manner : we, or (if m 


to his b. 
of his of 


8 
ſhall be out of the realm) our chief juſticiary, ſhall ſend our juſliciris N 
through every county by turns yearly, whe, with the knights of tl 3 
ſhire, ſhall hold the ſaid aſſizes in the counties 5. 3 
1855 15 XX. 
+++ That is, according to Dr. Brady's explanation, they ſhall ſend banker 
their repreſentatives of commiſſioners to the common council of the XX. 
kingdom. Pl _ wall hol. 
{+ It ſeems to follow from this article, that none but tenants in chi «XX; 
had a right to fit in the common council or parliament. Othervite t 
was natural to mention here the repreſentatives of the commons, had * By F 
they enjoyed that right in thoſe days. Rapin. be 5, 
* To require that the poſſeſſor of an eſtate be turned out. Tindal. »Millcertain rel 
writ of Novel Diſſeiſin lies where a tenant for ever, or tor life, is pl e 
out and diſſeiſed of his land, tenement, or other immoveable or ir q as 
porcal right, that he may recover ſuch right- jacob. t 
+ Death of the Anceſtor, a proceſs carried on by the ſon or deiced + That 
dant of a perſon murdered. Tindal. A Writ of Mort d'Ancektor! in E. 


brought againſt any one, ſays Sir Edward Coke, being a {lranger, wi 
ſeizes upon lands, rents, or tenements, upon the death of another mal 
near relations, or were in poſſeſlion of thoſe lands, &c. 


ine realm, 
ot the rea! 
R2nin. 


+ A Writ of Darrcin Preſentement lies where a man and his ance Here 
have preſented to a church, and, after it was become void, a fragt... ot 2. 
preſents thereto, whereby the perſon having right is diſturbed. _ the like 2 

In all appearance, ſince e Conqueſt, the kings had aboliſhed b. liwick. 
very much altered this way of trying cauſes, that they might hate hy. ho: 


J conſtab! 


3 60 XXIII 
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barons, in order to ſecure the obſervance of it, 
and knowing the perfidious diſpoſition of the 
| 5 1 1 king, 


„ 12. 
„ the 
ron, 


« XXIII. And all thoſe matters, which the coming of the juſti- 
varies ſo ſent into the counties to hold the ſaid aſfizes, cannot be de- 
ermined, ſhall not be determined in any other place in their circuits: 
and thoſe things which by. reaſon of the difficulty of the articles 
cannot be determined by thoſe juſticiaries, ſhall be referred to our 
julticiaries of the bench. 

XXIV. Aſſizes of Darreine Preſentement to churches ſhall be al- 
ways taken betore the juiticiaries of the bench. 

„XXV. A freeman * ſhall not be amerced for a ſmall fault, but 
ccording to the manner of the fault, and for a gaeat crime, in pro- 
portion to the heniouſne!s. of it, © ſaving to him his contenement f,“ 
and after the lame manner a merchant, ** ſaving to him his mer- 
chandiſe.“ | 


« XXVI. And a Villan of any other than our own, ſhall be 


eſſen, 


2 to be 
barong 


oned in 
ff us in 
Ire they 
ch ſums 


proceed 
mall be 


he ma : PS TOP NI im Hi 1 ; 
And l znerced after the ſame manner, ſaving to him his walnage f, if he 
WW als under our mercy; and none of the aforeſaid amerciaments ſhall 


ughter; 


be alſeſſed but by the oath of honeſt and lawful men of the neigh- 
bourhood ot the county. |; + 

„XXVII. Earls and barons ſhall not be amerced but by their 
peers , and according to the quality of the offence. 

« XXVIII. No eccleſiaſtical perſon ſhall be amerced in proportion 
to his benelice, but according to his 1ay-tenement, and the greatneſs 
of his offence. 

«XXIX, Neither a town, nor any perſon ſhall be diftrained to 
make bridges over rivers, unleſs that anciently and of right they are 
bound to do it. | | 

„N XX. No river for the future ſhall be imbanked but what was, 
banked in time of king Henry our grandfather, | 

«XXX1, No ſheriff, conſtable ||, coroner, or other our bailiffs, 
ball hold pleas of the crown. | 


«XXXLL. All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and tythings, ſhall 
; \- 


ce for 1 


ſhall be 
Mein? 
ſhall be 
Tr (if we 
U{liciaris 
ts of tie 


hall ſend 
11 of the 


. 1 
'$ 1N cn 
herwife n 
Noms, had 


* By Freemen here and in moſt places muſt he underſtood Freeholders; 
| e. Thoſe that held their lands of the king or ſome other lord by a 
indal. certain relief. Rapin. | 
fe, 15 pub + (ontenementum is to be underſtood of the means of a man's live- 
or 1ncorlihood, as the arms of a ſoldier, the plough and carts of a Huſbandman, 
&, Tindal, | | 
| t That is, his carts and implements of huſbandry, Tindal. 
In England there are two orders or degrees of ſubjects, peers of 
the realm, and commoners. The nobles have tor their pecrs all the peers 
ot the realm; and the commoners are all reckoned peers of one another, 
Repin. 
| Here taken for conſtable of a caſtle, They were man in ancient 
limes of account and authority; and for pleas of the crown, &c. had 
tae ike authority within their precincts, as the ſheriff had within his 
butwick, before this act; and they commonly ſcaled with their portrait. 
we on horſeback. Regularly every caſtle contains a manor, fo that eve- 
I conitable of a caſtle is conſtable of a manor, Tingal. 
| N N 2 . ſtand 
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to the rate anciently appointed; that is to ſay, for a cart with tw 
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king, prevailed upon him to appoint twenty-five Þ 
of their order, as conſervators of the public 
liberty. (c) Theſe were to admoniſh the king, if he 


7 ſhould 
ſtand at the old farm, without any increaſe, except in our demeſy 


oult 


and I 


«XL 


ot be g 

lands. 5 + his : 
« XXXI11. If any one holds of us a lay-fee, dies, and the ſherif «XL 
or our bailiff ſhow our letters patent of ſummons concerning the debt rough 
due to us from the deceaſed, it ſhall be lawful for the ſheriff or ou Wi: Lonc 


bailiff to attach and regiſter the chattels of the deceaſed found 
his lay-fee, to the value of the debt, by the view of lawful men, 6 
as nothing be removed until our whole debt be paid; and there 


aberject 
all be a 
« XL] 


ſhall be left to the executors to fulfil the will of the deceaſed: nd writ of 
it there be nothing due from him to us, all the chattels ſhall remain ot denie 
to the deceaſed, ſaving to his wife and children their reaſonabl «XL\ 


d hold 
udſhip 

reaſon 
lor will 1 
nleſs the 


« XXXIV. If any freeman dies inteſtate, his chattels ſhall be 
ditributed by the hands of his neareſt relations and friends by ver 
of the church, ſaving to every one his debts, which the deceaſed 
owed, 


© XXXV. No conſtable or bailiff of ours ſhall take cornor othe « XL\ 
chattels of any man who is not of the town where the caſtle is, Mind, wh: 


unleſs he preſently gives him. money for it, or hath reſpite or pay. titeſerge 
ment from the ſeller ; but if he be of the ſame town, he ſhall pay rs, arro 
him within forty days. * or „ XII 
«© XXXVI. No conſtable ſhall diſtrain any knight to give money r to an 
for caſtle-guard, if he himſelf ſhall do it in his own perſon, or by oduced 
another able man, in caſe he ſhall be hindered by any reaſonabt « XLV 
cauſe, | | his free 
„ XXXVII. And if we ſhall lead him, or if we ſhall ſend hin my wa. 
into the army, he fhall be free from caſtle-guard, for the time he WWifon, un 
ſhall be in the armv, by our command, for the fee, for which he did iſ [and g. 
ſervice in the army. | | | «XLI2 
«© XXXVIII. No ſheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other, ſhall Welt nor; 
take horſes or carts of any one for carriage without paying according «L A 
ne ſafe a 
horſes, ten pence a day; and for a cart with three horſes, fourteen ¶ Nd to ſtay 
nce a day. | 8 U by the: 
«© XXIX. No demeſne cart of any eccleſiaſtical perſon, or knight time of 
or any lady, ſhall be taken by our officers ; neither ſhall we or o -. 
officers or others, take any man's timber for our caſtles, or other | "is 1 
uſes, unleſs by the conſent of the owner of the timber. ar of jul 
« XL. We will retain the land of thoſe that are convicted d jultly 1 
felony but one year and a day, and then they ſhall be delivered u pin. 
the lord of the fee. : | A ſort 


« XLI. All wares for the time to come ſhall be demoliſhed in the . - mak 
- at 185 
Zy ſome 


te XLII. into 


ye lorty 6 


rivers of Thames and Medway, and throughout all England, except 
upon the ſea coaſt. 


7 0 18 0 


ould act contrary to his written obligations; 


2ublic Nod in caſe of reſiſtance, they might levy war 
il he againſt 
hould 


« XLIT. The writ, which is called Precipe *, for the future ſhall 
ot be granted to any one ot any tenement, whereby a freeman may 
ple his cauſe. 


de ſherf « XLHI. There ſhall be one meaſure of wine and one of ale 
the debt trough our whole realm, and one meaſure of corn; that is to ſay, 
F or our ih: London Quarter; and one breadth of dyed cloth and ruſſets and 
2d upon berjects ; that is to ſay, two ells within the liſt; and the weights 


all be as the meaſures. 
« XLIV. From henceforward nothing ſhall be given or taken for 


ot denied, 

«XLV If any one holds us by fee-farm, or ſoccage, or burgage, 
d hold lands by another military ſervice, we will not have the 
ardſhip of the heir or land, which belongs to another man's fee, 
j reaſon of what he holds of us by fee-farm, ſoccage, or burgage ; 
or will we have the wardſhip of the fee-farm, ſoccage, or burgage, 
leſs the fee-farm is bound to perform military ſervice. | 
« XLVI. We will not have the wardſhip of an heir, nor of any 
nd, what he holds of another by military ſervice, by reaſon of any 
tit-ſergeanty he holds of us, as by the ſervice of giving us dag- 
rs, arrows, or the like. | 

„XLII. No bailiff for the futnre ſhall put any man to his law t, 
r to an oath, upon his ſingle accuſation, without credible witneſſes 
roduced to prove it. 15 

« XLVIII. No freeman ſhall be taken, or impriſo ned or difſeized 
his freehold or liberties, or free-cuſtoms, or outlawed, or baniſhed, 
my way deſtroyed; nor will we paſs upon him, or commit him to 
fon, unleſs by the legal judgement of his peers, or by the law of 
lad . | 
«XLIX. We will ſell to no man, we will deny no man, nor defer 
gut nor juſtice. „ a a 
„L. All merchants, unleſs they are publicly prohibited, ſhall 
ne ſafe and ſecure conduct to go out of, and come into England]; 
{to ſtay there, and to paſs as well by land as by water, to buy and 
by the ancient and allowed cuſtoms, without any evill tolls, except 
time of war, or when they ſhall be of any nation in war with us. 


er, ſhall 
cording 
vith two 
fourte9 


| knight, 
e Or ou 


jr other ' The writ called Præcipe quod reddat from the firſt words in it, 


$ ſeveral uſes. It ſignifies in general an order from the king or ſome 
ed o rt of juſtice, to put in Polt es one that complains of having been 
i yultly outed. Apparently ſeveral abuſes had crept in upon this article, 
vered win. ; | 
A ſort of coarſe cloth. Tindal. x 
d in the WY? To make his law, is as much as to ſay, to take his oath, &c. Tindal, 
„ Except I That is, ſays Dr. Brady, by legal proceſs, &c. Tindal, ; 
By ſome ancient laws of England, foreign merchants were forbid 
„ XLII. ente the kingdom, except in tair-time, and then were not to ſtay 


Wewty days. Coke, p. 57. 4 LI 


unt of inquiſition of life or limbs, but ſhall be granted gratis and 
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againſt bim, and attack his caſtles. , John, vil 
his uſual perfidy, ſeemed to ſubmit pallively y 


dl 


the 
Ily ; 


& LI. And if there ſhall be found any ſuch in cur land in t ſthout 
beginning of a. war, they ſhall be attached, without damage t t ch he 
bodies or goo ls, until it may be known unto us, or to our ‚ƷQ ane 

juſticiary, how our merchants be treated in the nation at war wit & LN] 
us; and if ours be ſafe there, they ſhall be ſafe in our land, ur peace 

& LIT. It ſhall be lawiu] for the time to come, for any one! LAT 

go out of the kingdom, and return ſafely and ſecurely by land tent 
by water, ſaving his allegiance to us; un leſs in time of war int 
ſome ſhort ſpace for the common benefit ot the kingdom, excey « LXI 
priſoners and outlaws, (according to the law of the land,) wil” fl 
people in war with us, and merchants who ſhall be in ſuch ca Aber 
dition as is above- mentioned. e LXI 
& LIII. If any man holds of any eſcheat, as of the honourq nd, lo 
Wallingford, Bologne, Lancaſter, Nottingham, or of other & old of! 
cheats which are in our hands, and are baronies, and dies þ leon 
heir ſhall not give any other relief, or perform any other ſeryid 5 2 
to us than he would to the baron, if the barony were in po 
ſibn of the baron; we will hold it after the ſame manner the bar fed W b 
held it; nor will we by reaſon of ſuch barony or eſcheat, hal P the 
any efcheat or wardſhip of any of our men, unleſs he that heldt I 27 
barony or eſcheat, held of us in chief elſewhere. F 
„LIV. 'Thoſe men who dwell without the foreſt, from hence 3 ; 
forth ſhall not come before our juſticiaries of the foreſt upon u F 
mons, but ſuch as are impleaded, or are pledges for any that wei 2 
attached for ſomething concerning the foreſt. 715 5 
« LV. All woods that were taken into the foreſt by . 
Richard our brother, ſhall forthwith be laid out again, une eb 
they were our demeſne woods. Ef 
LI. No freeman for the future ſhall give or ſell any more 
his land, but ſo that out of the reſidue, the ſervice due to the lor 60 The 
of the tee may be ſufficiently performed. | 
VII. All patrons of abbeys, who have charters of the king « TOH? 
of England of the advowſon, or have it by any ancient tenfire . "vg 
pofleſſion, may have the cuſtody of them when void, as tl 
ought to have, and as was declared betore. . 0, 
„ LVIIL. No man ſhall be taken or impriſoned upon the app + 0/4 
of a woman for the death of any other man than her huſband, { The r 
« LIX. No county court for the future ſhall be holden, . of th 
from month to month; and where there uſed to be a gr, det 
interval, let it be ſo continued. ; | ET 
„LX. Neither any ſheriff, nor his bailiff, ſhall keep his tum , * 
the hundred oftner than twice in a year, and only in the accu. 
toned place; that is, once atter Eaſter, and once after Michal | The o. 
mas; and the view of frank-pledge ſhall be held after Micha\mal ito be 4 


f witho Y ine Fe 
» dan ed lov 


. ET 02 By NC 
„ vi theſe regulations, evg injurious to ma- 
ö ely elt; and e even ſent writs to the ſheriffs, order 
al Eo - | wm 
„ *hout en vic and ſo that every one ſhall have His liberties, - 
nd in th Arch he had, and was wont to have, in the "time of King Henry 
e 60 the "4 rrandfather, or ſuch as he obtained afterwards. ' 
our cut « LXI. But the view of frank-pledge ſhall be 16 made, that 
war Wi ur peace may be kept, and the tything be full, as it wont to be. 
. « IXII. And the ſheriffs ſhall not ſeek occaſions , but ſhall be 
97 ntent with what the ſheriff was wont to have for making his 
y land d er in the time of king Henry our erandfather. 
i war b « LXII. For the time to come it ſhall not be lawful for any 
* Wn to give his land to a religious Houle, 10 as to take it again, 
ad) a nd hold it of that houſe. 
uch an «LX1V. Nor ſhall it be lawful for any religious houſe to receive 
nd, ſo as to grant it to him again of w hom they received it, to 
vonour ! ld of him. If any man for the future ſhall ſo give his land to 
order religious houſe, and be convicted thereof, his gift mall be void, 
cies, 1 na the land ſhall be forfeit to the lord of the fee g. 
e «LXV, Scutage for the future ſhall not be taken us it was 
in poly ed to be taken in the time of king Henry our grandfather; and 
the bu hat the ſheriff ſhall oppreſs no man, but be content with what he 
a lun as wont to have. | 
da «LXVI. All the foreſaid cuſtoms and liberties, which we have 
anted to be holden in our realm, as much as belongs to us, 
m bene wards all merr of our kingdom we will obſerve: and all men of . 
Jon Wis our kingdom, as well clerks as laicks ſhall obſerve the fame, 
that n much as belongs to them towards their men. 

: „XVII. Saving to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, 
by 4 aplirs, hoſpitallers, e earls, barons, knights, and all others, as 
n, wo! ecclevalticks as ſeculars, the liberties and free cuſtoms which 
; nor ey had before: theſe being witneſſes, &c. 

3 the lor (6) The CHARTER || of FORESTS, 5 granted * King JOHN ts 
| his Subjects. 
the king * JOHN, by the grace of Gop, king of England, &c. Know ye, 
tenfire q at tor the honour py” GoD, and the "health of our ſoul, a+ the 
as ti touls 
* Sine Occaſione, i. e. without oppreſſion, Dr. Brady, 
he appt ? Uicrfrones, Cauſes to oppreſs any man. Dr. Brady, 
band. + The reaſons of theſe two articles were, becauſe by holding their 
Iden, b nds of the church, the ſervice due from the fees, which were intended 
a creat r the defence of the realm were unduly withdrawn, and becauſe the 
9 be lords loſt theſe eſcheats, wardſhips, reliefs, and the like. Abun- 
—_— of ways. were uſed to evade the force of this law, But an ellectual 
16 M was put to them at laſt by the ſtatute of Mortmain, 7 Ed, 1. Tin- 
Micha | The original of this charter is not now in being, nor is any copy 
chaCln WP: | 5 be found older than the firit year. of Hen. III. 
witho e Foreſts belon, zed originally to the crown, and the kings had 


a. 00 leveral parts aud parcels to private men, who had grubbed them 
vp 
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within the foreſt, for the future ſhll be when the view is made, tha 
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ing them to conſtrain every one to ſwear obe. 
dience to the twenty-five barons. He pretends 


| | thet 
ſouls of our anceſtors and ſucceſſors, and for the exaltation of Hy 
Church, and for the reformation of our kingdom, we have of of 
free and good will given and granted for us and our heirs,*theſ}; 
berties hereafter ſpecified, to be had and obſerved in our kingdom d 
England for ever. 

J. Imprimis, All the foreſts made by our grandfather king Herm, 
ſhall be viewed by honeſt and lawful: men; and if he turned any 
other than his own proper woods into foreſts, to the damage of hin 
whoſe wood it was, it ſhall forthwith he laid out again and disforefed, 
And it he turned his own woods into foreſt, they ſhall remain ih, 
{ave the common of paſture to fuch as were formerly wont to hare i, 

II. | The LIVth and LVth Chaftugrs of the Great Charter 
into one Chapter.] | CE 

III. The archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, knights 
and tree-tenants, who have woods in any foreſts, ſhall have the 
woods as they had them at the time of the firſt coronation of 0 
grafdfathcr king Henry, fo as they thallt be diſcharged for ever of 4 


that 
a to 


10 V 
er coll 
nor ſh; 
of twe 
reſters 

think (| 
10 VI 
kingdoi 
df fifte. 
the den 
wiſters 
the fore 
tompul, 
the beg! 


oncern 


pyfpreitures, + waſtes, and aſſarts, & made in thoſe woods, after tha Jneet the 
' inni : "RE be there 
e, to the beginning of the ſecond year of our coronation; a 171 


thoſe who for the time to come ſhall make waſte, purpreſture, « 
aſſart, in thoſe woods without our licence, ſhall anſwer for them |, 
Iv. Our inſpectors or viewers ſhall go through the foreſts to mak 
a view, as it was wont to be at the time of the Fr coronalion of 0 
ſaid grandfather King Henry, and not otherwiſe. | 
« V, The inquiſition or view for lawing** of dogs, which are ke 


e yerd; 
foreſt, as 
denifel vi 
ppear by 
ſuch c 
«IN, 
8 pleaſt 
10 > @ 1 
rough | 
bay 10 
hogs 

| not | 
I. 

ing Ou: 
gveniſo 


is, every three years, and then ſhall be done by the view and teli 
mony cf lawful men, and not otherwiſe , and he whole dog at {ut 
time ſhall be found unlawed, ſhall be puniſhed three flullings; 1 
for the future, no one ſhall be taken\ for lawing, and ſuch lawn 
ſhall be according to the common athze, namely, the three claws: 
the dog's forefoot ſhail be cut off, or the ball of the foot taken oi 
Aud from henceforward dogs ſhall not be lawed unleſs in ſuch pla 
where they were wont to be lawed in the time of king Henry 
grandfather. | 11 


up and made them arable or paſture, But yet all that was thus grub ay 
was {till called foreſt. Theſe foreſts belonging to the king as his 0s II. 


demeſnes, or as the ſovereign lord, were a continual ſource of veau on, eon 
ſuits, as well againſt the neighbouring freemen, under pretence 0! et, tg | 
rights of the crown. Rapin. ' 

＋ i. e. Encroachments upon the king's lands. Tindal. * Bailif 


8 c. Grubbing up wood, and making it arable, without lice + Mone 
indal. 5 a 

; I Every article of this charter is a clear evidence how much the 6 J 
ject was oppreſſed under the pretence of preſerving the royal (orcs doe: 


Rapin. 
Cutting off their claws, &c. Tindal. les it i, 


30 0 N: 2481 
obe. | 


ended 
thet 


that his government was henceforth to undergo 
1 total reformation, more indulgent to the li- 


bert 


of Hor 5 
8 « VI. No foreſter or bedel ** for the future ſhall make any ale-ſhots, 
— er collect ſheafs of corn, or oats, or other grain, or lambs or pigs, 


r mall make any gathering whatſoever but by the view and oath - 
of twelve inſpectors 3 and when they make tlieir view; ſo many fo- 
eters ſhall be appointed to keep the foreſts as they ſhall reaſonably 
think ſuthcient. By: SHIT fs 5 8 

II. No ſwainmote for the time to eome ſhall be holden in our 


g Henry, 


wed any 
e of bin 


ae, kingdom oftener than thrice a year ; that is to ſay, in the beginnin 
ade m 3 days be fore Michaelmas, when the agiſters come to a8 
tt 5 the demeſne woods, and about the feaſt of St. Martin, when our 


wiſters are to receive their pannage ++ 3, and in thoſe two ſwainmotes, 
the foreſters; verderers, and agiſters, ſhall meet, and no other by 
tnpulſion or diſtreſs 3 and the third ſwainmote ſhall be holden in 
the beginning of. the fifteen days before the feaſt of St. John Baptiſt, 


knights 
lave theilt 


«oy pony the fawning of our does; and at this ſwairimote ſhall 
aer dhe oreſters and verderers, and no others ſhall be compelled to 
„i ee dere. | | 

don; and 


« VIII. And furthermore, every forty days thronghour the year, 


—_— e yerderers and foreſters ſhall meet to view the attachments of the 
un, 25 well of vert hö, as veniſon, by preſentement of the foreſters 
nag henifelves 5 and they who committed the offences, ſhall he forced to 


ppear before them : but the aforeſaid ſwainmotes ſhall be holden but 
ſuch counties as they were wont to be hulden. W | 
«IX. Every freeman ſhall agiſt ||| his wbod in the foreſt at 
6 pleaſure, and receive his pannage. | 


ch are key 
made, that 


have x. We grant alſo, that every freeman may drive his hogs 
15 uh our demeſne woods, freely and without impediment, and 
10 ist them in his own woods, or elſewhere as he will; and if 
ee claws WR. 235 of any freeman ſhall remain one night in our foreſts, he 
ken | not be troubled, fo as to loſe any thing for it. | 


«Xl. No man for the time ts come ſhall loſe life or limb for 
ag our veniſon ; but if any one be ſeized and convicted of tak 
gveniſon, he ſhall be grievouſly fined, if he hath where-withal to 
y; and if he hath not, he ſhall lie in priſon a year and a day. 
if after that time he can find ſureties, he ſhall be releaſed ; 
not, he ſhall abjure our realm of England. - , 

„XII. It ſhall be lawful for every archbiſhop, biſhop, earl, or 
fon, coming to us by our command, and paſſing through our 
lt, to take one or two deer by view of the foreſter, if preſent; 


Bailiff of the foreſt, Tinda.. „ 
7 for the feeding of hogs with maſt in the king's foreſts. 
al. 
That is, the offences that have been committed in cutting wood, or 
ang deer. Tindal. 
| That is, take in his neighbour's cattle to feed, Tindal. In ſome 
ues it is called tacking. . | | i 5 


N. f. 
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pro 


berty and independence of the people. His ſub. 5 


jects therefore flattered themſelves with brighte 


B 
if not, he ſhall cauſe a horn to be ſounded, left he ſhould ſeem 9 mul: 
ſteal them. Alſo in their return, it ſhall be lawful for them to d to b 
the ſame thing. wy ren 
XIII. Every freeman for the future may erect a mill in n f 
own wood, or upon his own land, which he hath in the fores- defir 
or make a warren, or pond, or marl pit, or ditch, or turn it ing pole 
arable, without the covert in the arable land, ſo as it be not ue d. 
detriment of his neighbour. | | 

« XIV. Every freeman may have in his woods the ayrie from 
hawkes, of ſpar-hawks, falcons, eagles, and herons ; and they (wifi 25 th 
have likewiſe the honey which ſhall be found in their woods, 1 
XV. No foreſter for the future, who is not a foreſter in Ul Je 
paying us rent for his office, ſhall take cheminage *; that is to M mind 

or every cart two pence for half a year, and for the other h recov 
year two pence; and for a horſe that carries burthens, for hulf 

year a half-penny, and then only of thoſe, who come as buyen a He gr 
of their bailiwick, to buy underwood, timber, bark, or charcoal d the 
Carry it to ſell in other places, where they will: and for the eren 
to come there ſhall be no cheminage taken for any other cart, « A 
carriage horſe, unleſs in thoſe places where anciently it was want ide 
and ought to be taken; but they who carry wood, bark, or © owev 
upon their backs to fell, although they get their liveliood by _ 
ſhall for the future pay no cheminage ; but for paſſage throught eng 
woods of other men, no cheminage ſhall be given to our foreſen large 
but only in our own woods. ompl: 

« XVI. All Perſons outlawed for offences committed in « „ lub 
foreſts from the time of king Henry our grandfather, until « us 1U 
firſt coronation, may reverſe their outlawries without impedinaWWvarm]y 
but ſhall find pledges that for the future they will not forieit ng... 2 
us + in our foreſt. | 4 

&«& XVI. No caſtellan or other perſon ſhall hold pleas of! 
foreſt, whether concerning vert or veniſon : but every foreſter 
fee ſhall attach pleas of the foreſt f, as well concerning ven e) The 
veniſon, and ſhall preſent the pleas or offences to the verderen WWW1bom.1r1; 
the ſeveral counties; and when they ſhall be inrolled and r Norfolk 
under the ſeals of the verders, they ſhall be preſented to the ag. ....... 
foreſter, when he ſhall come into thoſe parts, to hold pleas of elcey, G 
foreſt, and ſhall be determined before hm. _ doger * g 

« XVIII. And all the cuſtoms and liberties aforeſaid, wh e conſtab 
have granted to be holden in our kingdom; as much as bear: N. 
to us towards ou fals, all of our kingdom, as well lacy. Biood, : 
clerks, ſhall obſerve as muchas belongs to them towards their? # 1 

* Money for paſſing through the foreſt. Tindal. N 

+ That is, commit no offence. Dr. Brady. Yu f 

+ May ſeige the body or goods of the 8 to make them . if bis 


Tindal. 


proſpe 


1 01 HON - 


proſpects 4 and it was thought the king's mils 
ſortunes had humanized his diſpoſition, © _ 

But John's ſeeming tranquillity was but diffi. 
mulation. | The more care his barons had taken 
to bind him to their will, the more impatient he 
grew under their reſtrictions. He burned with 
defire to ſhake off the conditions they had im- 
poled upon him. The ſubmiſſions he had paid 
to the pope, and the inſults he had ſuſtained 
from the king of France, ſlightly affected him, 
u they were his equals ; but the ſenſe of his 
ſubjettion to his own vaſſals, ſunk deep on his 


$ ſub. 
lohter 


ſeem ty 
m to do 


ll in his 
e foreſt; 
n it into 
ot to the 


ayries e 
they hal 
ds, 


e } * * 

n rind; and he was determined at all events, to 
her recoyer his former power of doing miſchief. 
Or 


He grew ſullen, filent, and reſerved. He ſhun- 


ers, Ul . . . 
5 d the ſociety of his former companions; and 


arcoal, 


* the eren retired into the Ille of Wight, as if to 
er his diſgrace. in ſolitude. But he was fill, 
„ or however, employed in machinations to obtain 
"A revenge. He had ſent to the continent to enliſt 


a large body of mercenary troops; he had made 
omplaints to the pope of the inſurrections of 
is ſubjetts againſt him; and the pontiff very 


* foreſt 
d in d 


until (f b * 

pedinaWvarmly eſpouſed his cauſe. A bull was ſent 
t forte ver, annulling the whole charter “; and at the 
leas of | ſame 
foreſter | 

ng ven (c) The names of theſe conſervators were, The earls of Clare, 
erder Wa lbemarle, Glouceſter, Wincheſter, Hereford, Roger Bigod, earl 


ff Norfolk, Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, William Mareſchal 
e younger, Robert Fitz-Walter, Gilbert de Clare, Euſtace de 
eſcey, Gilbert Delaval, William de Mowbray, Geoffrey de Say, 
doger de Momberon, William de Huntingfield, Robert de Ros, 


„ whit Wie conſtable of Cheſter, William de Albiney, Richard de Perci, 
as be riiam Malet, John Fitz-Robert, William de Llanvalay, Hugh 
l! lack e Bigod, and Roger de Montfitchet. | | 

heir? Innocent conſidering himſelf as feudal lord of the kingdom, was 


cenied ar the temerity of the barons, who, though they pretended to 
pral to his authority, had dared, without waiting for his conſent, 
d impoſe ſuch teggms on a prince, who, by reſigning to the Roman 
diff his crown and independence, had placed himſelf immediately 

| 002 under 
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fame time the foreign forces arrived. whom John 


intended to employ® in giving his intention 


efficacy. | | 

He now no longer took ſhelter under the am 
of diſſimulation; but acted the bold tyrant, a cha. 
raQter that became him much better. The barong 
after obtaining the charter ſeemed to have been 


Julled into a fatal ſecurity ; and took no meaſure 


for n their forces, in caſe of the intra. 
duQtion of a foreign army, The king, therefore 
was for ſome time undiſputed maſter of the field 
at the head of ararmy of Germans, Brabantine, 
and Flemings, all eager for battle, and inſpini 
with the hopes of dividing the kingdom amony 
them. The caſtle of Rocheſter was firſt inyeſted; 
and, after an obſtinate reſiſtance by William & 
Albiney at the head of a hundred and fory 
e with their retainers, was obliged to ſur 
render at difcretion. John, irritated at th 
length of the ſiege, was going to hang the g 
vernor, and all the garriſon, contrary to the lay 
of war; but at the interceſſion of William « 
Mauleon, one of his generals, wha repreſented i 
him the danger of repriſals, he only put the i 
ferior priſoners to death. After the reduti 
of this important fortreſs, the royal intereſts b 

gan to prevail; and two armies were formed, vl 
one of which the king marched northward, {ul 
duing all fortreſſes and towns that lay in his ug 
under the papal protection. He iſſued, therefore, a bull, in hx 
from the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, and from the auth 
which Gop had committed to him, to build and deſtroy kingdum 
to plant and overthrow, he annulled and abrogated the wil 
charter, as unjuſt in itſelf, as obtained by compulſion, and f 
rogatory to the dignity of the apaſtol c ſee, He prohibited 8 
barons from exacting the obſervance of it: he even prchibited! 
king from paying any regard to jt ; he abſolved him and hig (ub) 

from all oaths which they had been conſtrained to take to that f 
poſe : and he pronounced a general ſentence of excommunican 
againſt every one who ſhould perſevere in maintaining ſuch 
ſonable and iniquitous pretengzons, See Hume, Ch. x1, 7 
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he other army, commanded by the earl of Sa- 
bury, was equally vigorous and ſuccelsful; . 
eral ſubmitted at his approach, and London 


Johh 


tions 


e ar; felf was in the utmoſt danger. The foreign 
cha. Whercenaries committed the moſt horrible cruel- 
arons ies in their march, aud ravaged the country in 


been WW moſt dreadful manner. Urged on at once by 
aſuresWWheir natural rapacity, and the cruelty of the 
intro. ing, nothing was ſeen but the flames of vil- 
feſore ges and caſtles; conſternation and miſery were 
field WWictured in the looks of the people; and tortures 
ntines ere every where exerciſed by the ſoldiers, to 


make the inhabitants reveal their riches, Where- 
yer the king marched, the provinces were laid 
alte on each fide his paſſage ; as he conſidered 


{pired 
among 
reſted | 


iam defWvery eſtate which was not his immediate pro- | 
| foryherty, as entirely hoſtile, and a proper object of if 
jo lu ilitary execution. | } 
at tha The barons, reduced to this deplorable ſitua- | 4 | 
he on, their eſtates deſtroyed, their liberties an- 
he A bilated, and their perſons expoſed to the re- 


jam dt 


enge of a malicious tyrant, loſt all power of 


nted et- defence. They were able to raiſe no army 

the u England, that could ſtand before their ra- 
dutioFager, and yet they had no hopes from ſubmiſ= - 
its veon. In this deſperate exigence, they applied 

ed, vi the old enemy of their country, Philip, king A. p. 214 
rd, 108! France; and offered to acknowledge Lewis, 


his wa 


in wh 
e authorl 
Kingd n 


e eldeſt ſon of that monarch, as their ſove- 
eign, on condition of his affording them pro- 
Ection againſt their domeſtic deſtroyer. No 
offer could have been more agreeable to this 


the wil = 
and  Wbitious monarch, who long wanted to annex 
_ gland to the reſt of his dominions. He there- 


re inſtantly embraced the propoſal of the 


his ſubj 


ro that paiarons, of whom, however, he demanded five 
re d twenty hoſtages for the performance of 


eir promiſe, Theſe being ſent over, he be- 
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gan to make the moſt diligent preparations f 
this expedition, regardleſs of the menaces of the 
pope, who threatened. Philip with excommuni, 
cation, and actually excommuicated Lewis ti 
ſon ſome time after. The firſt detachment co 
ſiſted of a body of ſeven thouſand men, which h 
reinforced ſoon after by a powerful army, co 
manded by Lewis himſelf, who landed at Sand 

wich without oppoſition. 8 
John, who but juſt now ſaw himſelf in d 
career of victory, upon the landing of the Frend| 
army received-azx{udden check, and found hin 
ſelf diſappointed in his revenge and ambition 
The firſt effect of their appearance was, that 10 
of the foreign troops deſerted, refuſing to ery 
againſt the heir of their monarchy. Many co 
ſiderable noblemen alſo deſerted: his party; af 
his caſtles daily fell into the hands of his ent 
mies. Thus England ſaw nothing but a-proſpet 
of being every way undone. If John ſucccedet 
a tyrannical and implacable monarch was to 
their tormentor; if Lewis ſhould: prevail, 
country was ever after to ſubmit to a mo 
powerful monarchy, and was to become a pi 
vince to France. What neither human prudend 
could foreſee, nor policy ſuggeſt, was broug 
about by a happy and unexpected concurrencet 
events. Neither John nor Lewis ſucceeded! 
their deſigns upon the people's happineſs u 
freedom. 3 | 

Lewis, having vainly endeavoured to pacify! 

pope's legate, reſolved to ſet the pope at Wl 
ance, and marched his army againſt the cafile( 
Rocheſter, which he quickly reduced. Then, 
he advanced to London, where the barons a 
burghers did him homage, and took the oath 
fealty, after he had ſworn to confirm the libe 
ties and privileges of the people. Though nei 
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owned king of England, yet he exerciſed ſo- 
creign authority, granting charters, and appoint- 
ng officers of ſtate. But how flattering ſoever 
he proſpe& before him appeared, yet there was 
ſecret jealouſy that was deſtroying his ambition, 
id undermining all his pretenſions. Through 
great degree of imprudence he on every oe- 
lion, ſhewed a viſible preference to his natural 
rench ſubjects, to the detriment of thoſe he 
ame to govern. The ſuſpicions of the Engliſh 
gainſt him were ſtill farther increaſed by the 
ſeath-bed confeſſion of the count de Melun, one 
his courtiers, who declared to thoſe about him, 
hat it was the intention of Lewis to exterminate 
he Engliſh barons as traitors, and to beſtow their 
lignities and eſtates on his own French ſubjetts, 
pon whoſe fidelity he could fafely rely. What- 
yer truth there might be in this confeſſion, it 
reatly operated upon the minds of the people; 
0 that the earl of Saliſbury, and other noblemen, 
ho had forſaken John's party, once more deſert. 
dto him, and gave no ſinall luſtre to his cauſe. 

In the mean time John was aſſembling a conſi- 
lerable army, with a view to make one great 
fort for the crown; and at the head of a large 
ody of troops, he reſolved to penetrate into the 
eart of the kingdom. With thele reſolutions he 
parted from Lynn, which, for its fidelity, he 
ad diſtinguiſhed with many marks of favour, and 
iretted his route towards Lincolnſhire. 
bad lay along the ſhore, which was overflowed 
u high water; but not being appriſed of this, or 
eng ignorant of the tides of the place, he loſt 
his carriages, treaſure, and baggage, by their 
lux. He himſelf eſcaped with the greateſt 


liticulty, and arrived at the abbey of Swinſted, 
dere his grief for the loſs he had ſuſtained, and 
; | CT» — os 


His - 
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the diſtracted ſtate of his affairs, threw him into 1 
fever, which ſoon appeared to be fatal. Ne in e 
day being unable to ride on horfeback, he yl «lt 
carried in a litter to the caſtle of Seaford, ai occ! 
from thence removed to Newark, where, a: the 
| having made his will, he died in the fifty-firſt ei !egit 
oct. 27. of his age, and the eighteenth of his reign *, her 
1216. | | | FEY Th and 
| ; - | born 
| * Notwithſtanding the above account of the circumſtances reli 4 
4 to the death of King John, we cannot withhold from our readers i oa 
. following extract from an antient manuſcript Hiſtory of Engl Elea 
ia which is continued no lower than the beginning of the reign of 8 Iſabe 
1 ward the Third; and we inſert it the more readily, on account of £5 
1 agreement between both accounts in reſpect to the places: His 
The barons of Englond had ſo huge partye and helpe th note: 
Lowys the kynges ſone of Fraunce, that kyng John wiſt not whide It 
1 for to turne ne gone; and ſo it felle, that he would have gon 
3 Nichole“, and as he wente thiderward he came to the abbey of d ©15! 
( ſhened , & there he abode ij dayes. And as he fat at met, che r 
axed a monke of the hows, how meche a lof was worth that ws{ 
byfore hym at the table; and the monke ſeide that the lof was war own 
but an halfpeny O quod he, tho here is gret chepe of br held 
now, quod the Kyng, & I may lyve, ſuch a lot ſchal be worth mi elect 
or halt yeer be agon. And when he had ſeyd this word, mychel 
thoghte & oft time ſiked, and nome & ate of the breed, and U eomn 
« be GOD the word, I have ſpoke it, it ſchal be ſoth. The mot 
that ſtode before the Kyng, was for this woord fol fore in herie, M the 
thoghte rathere he wold hymſelfe ſouffre pitous deth, & thugit The m 
he myghte ordeigne therefore ſome manner remedye. And ²l on, o 
the monke went to his abböt, & was ſchreven of hym$ ; & told ngen! 
abbot for to 1 him {|, for he wold geve the Kyng ſuch a be K) 
ſayll “ Athat all Engelond ſchuld be lack thereof, & joyfull. he table 
went the monke into a gardyn, & fonde a great tode therin, ede, to 
nome her up, & put here in a cuppe, & felled it with good b yd) 
and prickked the tode thurgh with a broche ++ meny tymes, tvl 04" bell) 
the venyme come out in eche fide into the cuppe. And tho nome ithinne 
; cuppe & broght it before the Kyng, & knelyng ſeyde, buried 
quod he, watſayll **, for never dayes of youre lyf ne dronk The : 
of ſuch a cuppe.”” - The begynne, monke,” quod the Krum,“ 
& the monk dranke a gret draught, & toke the Kyng the cup 
7 The 
; ohn, ho 
* Lincoln. Rapin. + Swines-head, or Swinſtead. tig bot 
& Confeſled by him. To give him abſolution, * WatlayWemains t. 
waſlail, or waſſel, a Saxon phraſe uſed on drinking healths, literally A 
nifying your health ; from thence the bowl uſed on this occaſion was call 
a waſſel-bowl. John being deſcended from the Saxon race of kings, U 
monk's addreſs on this occaſion was peculiarly flattering, and may! 
'O0L 


ſappoſed very pleaſing to the kin 4+ A ſpit, or any fu 
rent, | 2 A French word. * | mY 


—— 


0 


120 nN. 


This monſter's 8 is too ſtrongly marked 


1 into ö er 1 

Neun in every tranſaction of his life, to leave the ſmall- 
he wil clt neceſſity for diſentangling it from the ordinary 
rd, a occurrences of his reign. It was deſtruttive to 
e, af the people and ruinous to himſelf. He left two 


C legitimate ſons behind him; Henry born Octo- 
her 1, 1207, who ſucceeded him on the throne, 
and was now nine years of age ; Richard who was 
horn January 6, 1209. He left alſo three daugh- 
ters; ane, married to Alexander, king of Scots; 


rſt ye 
5 

Th 
es relati 


readers i - 

rg leanor, married to the earl of Pembroke; and 
ign ay Iabella, married to the emperor Frederic II. 
ount 01 tt 


His illegitimate children were numerous, but un- 
noted. | 


pe thuy : 
It was king John, who, in the ninth year of his 


not whide 


'of Sen 7cign, firſt gave by charter to the city of London, 
 mete, the right of electing annually a mayor out of its 
mY = own body, an office, which till that time had been 
of brfiheld for life. He gave the city alſo power to 


worth ni elect and remove its ſheriffs at pleaſure, and its 


, myche! . | 
„ and oO mon=council-men annually. 

The mot F | | | : 

in hene, WS the Kyng alſo dranke a gret draught & ſet down the cuppe. 
& thugit de monke anon right went into the fermery $$, & ther dide 
And anon, on whos ſoul Gob have mercy. Amen. And five monkes + 


ngen for his ſoule ſpeciallich ||||, & ſchul while the abbey ſtant. 
The Kyng aros up anon full evyl at eſe, & commanded to remove 
the table, & axed after the monke, and men told hym that he was 


& told ft 
ſuch a wit 
full. 


> therin, ede, for his wombe was broke in ſunder. When the King herd 
|; good this tydynge, he commanded for to truſſe, but al it was for noght, for. 
nes, tol Ms dell) began ſo to ſwelle for the drynk that he drank, that he died 
ho nome” ine ij dayes aftir in the caſtle at Newark, and his body was 


buried at Wincheſtre . | 
The above inſtrument” is likewiſe preſerved in © Fruftus Tem- 
porum,” 1515, folio, 


rde, 48 
; dronk 
the Kyng 
the cup} A TY 
The Infirmary, [| Specially appointed. v9” 
ohn, however, was not buried at Wincheſter, as this inſtrument al- 
Ms, but at Worceſter, where his monument, without any inſcription, 
mans to this day in excellent preſervation, 
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the crown, to make it ſubſervient to that d 
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- MAY. 


Tur Engliſh being now happily rid of a tyran, 
who threatened the kingdom with deſtruction, ha 
ſtill his rival to fear, who only aimed at gaining 


France. The partiality of Louis on every occa. 
ſion was the more diſguſting, as it was the leb 
concealed. The diffidence which he conſtant 
diſcovered of the fidelity of the barons, increaled 
that jealouſy which was ſo natural for them to 
entertain on the preſent occahon. An accident 
happened, which rendered him ſtill more dia. 
greeable to his new ſubjects. The government 
of the caſtle of Hertford becoming vacant, it wa 
claimed as of right by Robert Fitzwalter, a no. 
bleman who had been extremely active in his (er. 
vice: but his claim was rejected. It was now, 
therefore apparent that the Engliſh would be ex- 
cluded from every truſt under the French govern 
ment ; and that foreigners were to engrols al 
the favour of their new ſovereign, Nor was the 
excommunication denounced againft Louis by the 
Pope entirely without its effect. In fact the peo- 
ple were eaſily perluaded to conſider a caule ui 
impious and profane, for which they. had already 
Entertained an unſurmountable averſion. |} 

In this diſpoſition of the people, the claims o 
any native with even the ſmalleſt pretenſions 90 


deſire, 


favour, would have had a moſt probable chance Mi 
of ſucceeding. A claim was accordingly mad ... 
in favour of young Henry, the ſon of the fett 
king, who was now but nine years of age, TW; . 
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delired effect. The party in the intereſts of 
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earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of great worth 
and valour, who had faithfully adhered to John 
in all the fluctuations of his fortune, was, at the 
time of that prince's death, marſhal of England, 
and conſequently at the head of the army. This 
nobleman determined to ſupport the declining 
intereſts of the young prince, and cauſed him to 
be ſolemnly- crowned by the biſhops of Win- 
cheſter and Bath, at Glouceſter . In order alſo og. 28, 
to enlarge and confirm his own authority upon 1216. 
the preſent occaſion, a general council of the 
barons was ſummoned. at Briſtol, where the earl 
vas choſen guardian to the king, and protector Nor. ,_ 
of the kingdom. His firſt att was highly pleaſing 
to the people, and reconciled them to the inte- 
reſts of the young prince: he made young Henry 
grant a new charter of liberties, which contained 
but very few exceptions from that already ob- 
tained from his predeceſſor. : To this was added 
allo a charter, aſcertaining the juriſdiction and 
the boundaries of the royal foreſts, which from 
thence was called Charta Foreſta f. To theſe 
meaſures, which gave univerſal ſatisfaction, Pem- 
broke took care to add his more active endea- 
yours againſt the enemy. He wrote letters, in 
the king's name, to all the malcontent barons, 
alluring them of his reſolutions to govern them 
by their own charters ; and repreſented the dan- 
ger which they incurred by their adherence to 
a French monarch, who only wanted to oppreſs 
Theſe aſſurances were attended with the 


© Young Henry's coronation was performed in the preſence of 


Gualo the pope's legate; and as the concurrence of the papal autho- 
"ny was requiſite to ſupport the tottering throne, Henry was obliged 
bo ſwear fealty to the pope, and renew that homage to which his fa - 
tier had already ſubjected the kingdom. | 


See above, page 279. 
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another. Their fleet, which was bringing over 


tacked by the Engliſh, under the command of 
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Louis began to loſe ground every day by the aled 
deſertion of ſome of its moſt powerful leader, Wi vi 
The earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, and Woarenne, Nie 01 


together with William Marſhal, eldeſt fon of 
the protector, came over to the young king; and 
all he reſt of the barons appeared deſirous of an 
opportunity of following their example. 

The protector was ſo much ſtrengthened by 
theſe acceſſions, that he took the field, and ven. 
tured to inveſt Mount Sorel; but the French 
army appearing, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege 
and retire. The count: de Perche, who com. 
manded for Louis, was fo elated with his ſupe. 
riority, that he marched to Lincoln; and being 
admitted into the town, began to attack the calls, 
which he ſoon reduced to extremity.” The pro. 
tettor, now finding that a deciſive blow was 
to be ſtruck, ſummoned all his forces from every 
quarter, in order to relieve a place of ſo much 
importance; and he, in turn, appeared ſo much 
ſuperior to the French, that they ſhut themſelves 
up within the city, and reſolved to take ſhelter} 
behind the walls. But the garriſon of the caſtle 
having received a ſtrong reinforcement, made: 
vigorous ſally upon the beſiegers, while the Eng- 
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liſh army aſſaulted them from without ; and The 
ſcaling the walls, entered the city ſword in hand. yppoſit 
Lincoln was delivered over to be pillaged ; the late, 


lumanc 
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Enemie; 
Infit to 
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\ king 


ions, ' 


French army was totally. routed, the' commander 
in chief was killed, and about four hundred 
knights were made priſoners of war. This mis- 
fortune of the French was but the forerunner ot 


reinforcements, both of men and money, was . 


Philip D' Albiney, and was repulſed with con- king 
derable loſs. D' Albiney is ſaid to have prac- here 


tiſed 


77 E: NR YET) FH 1 


iſed a ſtratagenTagainſt them to which he owed 
Ibis victory. Having got the wind of the French, 
he ordered his men to throw quicklime in the 
xces of the enemy, which blinding them, they 
ere diſabled from farther defence. Theſe re- 


the kingdom. Louis finding his cauſe every day 
leclining, and that it was at laſt grown wholly 
leſperate, began to be anxious for the ſafety of 


rench is perſon; and was glad to ſubmit to any congi- 
ſiege ions favourable to his retreat. He concluded 
com. peace wich the protector; in which he agreed 
ſupe. o leave the kingdom; and in which he exatteq, 
being n return, an indemnity for all his adherents. 
aſtle, rhus ended a civil war, which had for ſome time 
pro- renched the kingdom in blood; and in which 
was Wot only its conſtitution, but all its happineſs 
every Neemed irretrievable. The death of John, and 
much be abdication of Louis, were circumſtances” that 
much Would hardly be expected, even by the moſt ſan- 
ſelves une well-wiſhers of their country. The one 
helter Was brought about by accident, and the other by 
calle e prudence and intrepidity of the earl of 
ade a embroke, the protector, who himſelf did not 
ung ſurvive his ſucce ss. 
and, The young king was of a character the very 
hand. Mppoſite of his father; as he grew up to man's 
|; the plate, he was found to be, gentle, merciful,” and 
ander {Wſpumane ; he appeared the. good- natured to 


us dependents, but no way formidable to his 


mis-nemies. Without activity or vigour, he was 
er of Wnht to conduR in war; without diſtruſt or ſuſpi- 
over ion, he was impoſed upon in time of peace. 
as . N king of ſuch beneficent and meek qualifica- 
nd ol ons, was very little fitted to hold the reigns of 
con- kingdom, ſuch as England was at that time, 


prac- 


15 ere every order was alpiring to independence, 
tile | | 


and 


xated lofles ſerved at length, to give peace to 
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vulfions; they oppreſſed their vaſſals; they i 
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and endeavouring to plume themſelves with (ihops, 
ſpoils of the prerogative. The protector was ſuMiſhunica! 
ceeded in his office by Peter des Roches, bin arm! 
of Wincheſter, and Hubert de Burgh, high ju knigh 
ticiary ; but no authority in the governors coul ants : 
control a people, who had been long. uſed in; 2 
civil diſcord, and caught every ſlight occaſion (or mere 
magnify ſmall offences into public - grievancaored tc 
The nobles were now, in effect, the tyrants 
the people; for having almoſt totally: deſtroy 
the power of the crown; and being/encoury 
by the weaknels of a minority, they conſider rtune, 
the laws as inſtruments made only for their hen t 
fence, and with which they alone were to goven 
They, therefore, retained by force the royal call 
which they had uſurped during the former cot 


teſted their weaker neighbours ; and they invits 
all diſorderly people to take protection unde 
their authority. No one was more infamous ſt 
theſe violent and illegal practices than the earl 
Albemarle; who, though he had early returnd d he V 
to his duty, and had been ſerviceable in exp Juſtice 
ling the French, augmented to the utmoſt Mint d 
general diſorder, and committed outrages in i i Le 
the counties of the North. In order to red vrelt! 
him to obedience, Hubert ſeized an opportunihſÞ"d, an 
of getting poſſeſſion of Rockingham caſtle, vi e of 
Albemarle had garriſoned with his. licentions re calione 
tinue: but this nobleman, inſtead of ſubmitting body, 
entered into a ſecret confederacy with Fake the 2 
de Breautẽ, Peter de Mauleon, and other haronſ'ich, 0 
and both fortified the caſtle of Binbam for bis &Hiliar t 
fence, and made himſelf maſter by ſurpriſe, "ded, 
that of Fotheringay : Pandolf, who was reſtore" ptoms 
to his legateſhip, was aQtive in ſuppreſſing ment 
rebellion; and with the concurrence wo 
| on 


n Nn nn 


hops, he pronounced the ſentence of excom- 
nunication againſt Albemarle and his adherents: 
army was levied : a ſcutage of ten ſhillings, 
night's fee, was impoſed on all the military 
ants: Albemarle's aſſociates gradually deſerted 
im; and he himſelf was obliged at laſt to fue 
r mercy. He received a pardon, and was re- 
ored to his whole eſtate. This lenity encoura- 

j Fawkes de Breaute, a man whom king John 
ad raiſed from a low origin, to perſevere in the 
purſe of violence to which he had owed his 
une, and to ſet at nought all law and juſtice. | 
hen thirty-five verdiQts were at one time found 1 
rinſt him, on account of his violent expulſion E 
{ ſo many freeholders from their poſſeſſions; 

e came to the court of juſtice with an armed 
ree, ſeized the judge who had pronounced the 

rdits, and impriſoned him in Bedford caſtle. - 
le then levied open war againſt the king ; but 
ing ſubdued and taken priſoner, his life was 
nted him; but his eſtate was confiſcated, 

d he was baniſhed the kingdom. 

juſtice was executed with greater ſeverity 
ain't diforders leſs premeditated, which broke — 
tin London. A frivolous emulation in a match“ D.. 

wreſtling, between the Londoners on the one 

nd, and the inhabitants of Weſtminſter and 

ole of the neighbouring villages on the other, 

caloned this commotion, The former roſe in 

body, and pulled down ſome houſes belonging 

the abbots of Weſtminſter: but this riot, 

lich, confidering the tumultuous diſpoſition 

miliar to that capital, would have been little 

garded, ſeemed to become more ſerious by the 

maptoms which then appeared, of the former at- 

ment of the citizens to the French we 
| 1e 
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The populace in the tumult, made uſe of the 
of war commonly employed by the French trogy 
« Mount joy, mount joy, Go help'us and on 
“lord Louis. The juſticiary made enquiry iu 
the diſorder; and finding one Conſtantine Fi 
Arnulf to have been the ringleader,. an inſole 
man, who juſtified his crime in . Herbert's p 
ſence, he proceeded againſt him by martial he 

and ordered him immediately to be hang 
without trial or form of proceſs. He alſo cut 

the feet of ſome of - Conſtantine*s accomplig 
This act of power was complained of as an j 
fringement of the great Charter: yet the jultican 
in a parliament ſummoned at Oxford, made 
ſcruple to grant, in the king's name, a renew 
and confirmation of that charter. When d 
aſſembly made application to the crown for th 
favour, as a law in thoſe times ſeemed to lWMheir e 
its validity if not frequently renewed, Willa 
de Briewere, one of the council of regency, 

ſo bold as to ſay openly, that thoſe liberties ve 
extorted by force, and ought not to be obſerve 
but he was reprimanded by the archbiſhop 

Canterbury, and was not countenanced by d 
king or his chief miniſters. A new confirmati 
was demanded and granted two years after; al 
an aid amounting to a fifteenth of all moveable 
was given by the parliament, in return for ti 
indulgence. The king iſſued writs anew to tl 
ſheriffs, enjoining the obſervance of the chart 
but he inſerted a remarkable clauſe in the wi 

thoſe who paid not the fifteenth ſhould not 


ey tc 
ention: 
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Orthar 
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make th 


the future be entitled to the benefit of Hbriſtm. 
liberties. | | | nd the | 
The low ſtate into which the crown was fag civil 
made it requiſite for a good miniſter to be aH¹d thre 
tive to the preſervation of the royal prerogati\aſp*comm 


VOL, 


FF 

a well as to the ſecurity of public liberty. 
Hubert applied to the pope, who had always 
great authority in the kingdom, and was now 
conſidered as its ſuperiour lord; and defired him 
to iſſue a bull, declaring the king to be of full 
age and entitled to exerciſe in perſon all the acts 
of royalty. In conſequence of this declaration, 


the en 
roopy 
nd Our 
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e Fl 
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'$ 

al Þ he juſticiary reſigned into Henry's hands the two 
nangdWoportant fortreſſes of the Tower and Dover caſtle, 
cut a bich had been entruſted to his cuſtody ; and he 
plc required the other barons to imitate his example. 
an nf hey refuſed compliance; the earls of Cheſter, 


ſticun ohn de Lacy, Brian dePIfle, and William de 
ade Mantel, with ſome others, even formed a conſpi- 
rener cy to ſurpriſe London, and met in arms at 


en tA altham with that intention: but finding the 
for Hing prepared for — they deſiſted from 
to U beir enterpriſe. When fummoned to court, in 
Wiha eder to anſwer for their conduct, they ſcrupled 
ey, ot to appear, and to confeſs the deſign; but 


ey told the king, that they had no bad in- 
entions againſt his perſon, but only againſt 
ubert de Burgh, whom they were determined 
o remove from his office. They appeared too 


es vel 
ſerved 
ſhop e 
by U 


rmatoMormidable to be chaſtiſed; and they were ſo 
r; Mile diſcouraged by the failure of their firſt en- 
veabeherpriſe, that they again met in arms at Leiceſter, 
or M order to ſeize the king, who then reſided at 
7 to UWorthampton ; but Henry, informed of their 
hart urpoſes, took care to be ſo well armed and 
e vn nended, that the barons found it dangerous to. 
not Wake the attempt; and they ſat down and kept 
f tha briſtmas in his neighbourhood. The archbiſhop, 

id the prelates, finding every thing tend towards 
s falle civil war, interpoſed with their authority, 


nd threatened the barons with the ſentence of 
Kommunication, if they perſiſted in detaining 
FL. 1. Q Q | the 


e atlel 


gative 
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the king's caſtles. This menace at laſt prevail WM, chu 


moſt of the fortreſſes were ſurrendered; though give 
the barons complained, that Hubert's case Thus 
were ſoon after reſtored to him, while the lig ment 
ſtill kept their's in his own cuſtody. There ax He 
ſaid to have been 1115 caſtles at that tine nnd a 
England. | ed, af 
Though Henry gained this advantage by urn 
prudence and perſeverance of his miniſter, vel con!t: 
his power was ſtill eſtabliſhed upon a very vet vas e 
A. D. 223 foundation. A conteſt with his brother Richad thence 
who had amaſſed ſuch ſums of money, as to le kingd 
reckoned che richeſt prince in Europe, ſoon ſhe, cover. 
ed the weakneſs both of his power and of his dil. but ne 
poſition. Richard had unjuſtly expelled an M dange: 
ferior baron from his manor ; and the king inſiſtl But 
upon his reſtoring him. The other perſiſting iſ cover: 
his refuſal, a powerful confederacy was formed bon 
and an army aſſembled, which the king hall Winct 
neither power nor courage to reſiſt. RicharlWremarl 
injuſtice was declared legal; and his reſentmenM his coi 
was obliged to be mollified by grants of mud of this 
greater importance than the manor. which ha ber o 
been the firſt ground of the quarrel. Thus W having 
the king obliged to ſubmit to all the demands oi vere ' 
his haughty vaſſal ; and he had ſcarce any per emplo! 
who ſeemed folicitous for his - intereſt, M mand 
Hubert de Burgh, whom, nevertheleſs, he d ſtrange 
A.D.12g1, carded in a ſudden caprice; and thus expo ceeded 
his faithful ſervant to the violent perſecution of vnjult 
his enemies. Among the many frivolous crime cited t 
objetted to him, he was accuſed of gaining 0g ventur 
king's affections by enchantment, and ſendingfydilmiſs 
the prince of Wales a jewel, which he had {to drive | 
from the treaſury, that rendered the wearer and pl: 
vulnerable. Hubert, when he found his ruſh more 1 
| reſolved on, was compelled to take ſanttuary i top « 


— a church 


r 


vailed: I church; but the king was prevailed upon to 
boug give orders for his being dragged from thence. 
calls WW Thus irreſolute and timid, the orders of one mo- 
e king WWW ment contraditted thoſe of the preceding. 


He quickly recalled the orders he had given, 
and again renewed them. The clergy interpoſ- 
ed, and obliged the king to permit him to re- 
turn to his ſanctuary ; but he was once more 
conſtrained to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner, and 
was confined in the caſtle of Devizes. From 
thence Hubert made his eſcape, was expelled the 
kingdom, was again received into favour, re- 
covered a great ſhare of the king's confidence, 
but never teſtified any deſire to encounter future 
dangers in his ſervice. | | 

But as weak princes are never to be without 
governing favourites, the place of Hubert was 
ſoon ſupplied by Peter des Roches, biſhop of 
g h Wincheſter, a Poictevin by birth, one equally 
hard remarkable for his arbitrary conduct, and for 
men bis courage and abilities. Henry, in purſuance 
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much ol this prelate's advice, invited over a great num- 
b hu ber of Poictevins, and other foreigners, who 
1s we having neither principles nor fortunes at home, 
nds d vere willing to adopt whatever ſchemes their 


perlo 
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e dil 
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crime 
ngt 
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employer ſhould propoſe. Every office and com- 
mand were beſtowed on theſe unprincipled 
lirangers, whoſe avarice and rapacity were ex- 


\ 
* 


unjuſt a partiality to ſtrangers very naturally ex- 
cited the jealouſy of the barons; and they even 
ventured to aſſure the king, that if he di 

Giſmiſs all foreigners from court, they would 
drive both him and them out of the kingdom, 
ad place the crown on the head of one who was 
; rug more worthy of the royal dignity. But the bi- 
ary i hop of Wincheſter had taken his meaſure ſo 
me | | ; 222 ; well, 


ceeded only by their pride and inſolence. So 
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well, that he brought over many of the mt 


3 powerful of the confederates, and the eſtates g C 1 

1 the more noxious barons were confiſcated, vi. Narce 
= out legal ſentence or trial, by their peers, for the Harm 
3 benefit of the needy Poictevins. In theſe vio. ony, 
= lent meaſures the king was a calm conſenting hos 4 
3 ſpeQator ; he was contented with preſent advan. Ne la X 
13 tages; and while theſe confiſcations procured Mere a 
„ immediate wealth, he little regarded the conſe. Ws the 
1 quence. But as Henry was chiefly ſwayed nd his 
* tumultary remonſtrances, another confederacy, WWeſult « 
"74 A.D.1235.at the head of which Saint Edmund the archbiſhop aited 
=. of Canterbury was, induced him to diſmiſs his ſengeal 
4 miniſter, and to ſend him and his needy country. Ned at 
44 men out of the kingdom. Encouragement t WM To | 
3 foreigners was the chief complaint againſt the Nom th 
41 king; and it was now expected that the people only 
4 were to be no longer aggrieved by ſeeing ſuch Ney we 
i advanced above them. But their hopes were ere nc 
1 quickly diſappointed; for the king having mar. s the! 
3 09 hg ried Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, N vari 
{ml he transferred his affections to the ſtrangers ol rings 
+ Y that country, whom he careſſed with the fondelt fill u 
1 affection, and enriched with the moſt imprudem Wis pox 
5 generoſity. Places, dignities, and vaſt treaſures, Hm it 
+68 were laviſhed upon them; many young noble- Wiſſery e 
9 men, who were wards to the crown, were married me, al] 
i, to wives of that country; and when the ſources Hnſerre 
+ ny of the king's liberality were dried up, he re- tion; 
3 ſumed all the grants he had formerly made, in ded fo 
mY 4 order to continue his favours *. The reſent- id to 
1 * The plan of reſuming the grants was laid by Henry's Savoy why . 
\ 4 miniſtry, Theſe foreigners applied to the pope, who granted a bull, nng 
33 permitting Henry to reſume all paſt grants, abſolving him from the Ople t 
Wh. oath which he had taken to maintain them, even enjoining them Me Itali 
4: to make ſuch a reſumption, and repreſenting thoſe grants as invalid, 
4 8 on account of the |prejudice which enſued from them to the Roman er fel 
334 pontiff, in whom the ſuperiority of the kingdom was veſted. . ere tra 
* 4 FS a ment 

1 


r 


moſt nent of every rank of people was excited by 

s of Whhis miſchievous attachment; but their anger was 

vith- Wcarce kept within bounds when they ſaw a new 

the Warm of theſe intruders come over from Gaſ- 

vio. rony, with Iſabella, the king's mother, who had 

ning een ſome time before married to the count 

van. e la Marche. To theſe juſt cauſes of complaint 

ured ere added the king's unſucceſsful expeditions 

Inle- o the continent, his total want of economy, 

add his oppreſſive exattions, which were but the 

racy, Weſult of the former. The kingdom, therefore, 

{hop ted with gloomy reſolution, reſolving to take 

his WWengeance, when the general diſcontent was ar- 
Itry- WWived at maturity. 

t %% To theſe temporal diſcontents, thoſe ariſing 

; the rom the rapacity of the ſee of Rome were added 

cope ort after. The clergy of England, while 

ſuch ey were contending for the power of the pope, 

were Were not aware that they were effectually oppol- 


mar- 
rs Of 


ndelt 


g their own intereſts; for the pontiff having, 
y various arts, obtained the inveſtiture of all 
vings and prelacies in the kingdom, failed not 
d fill up every vacancy with his own creatures. 


idem lis power being eſtabliſhed, he now began to 
ures, m it to his profit, and to enrich the church by 
obe. ery art of extortion and avarice. At this 
ried me, all the chief benefices of the kingdom were 4. 


urces 
e re- 
e, in 
ent- 


dnferred on Italians. Great numbers of that 


ded for; Manſel, the king's chaplain, alone is 
id to have held ſeven hundred eccleſiaſtical 
ings at one time. Theſe abuſes became too 


voyard NT Rog a 
1 bil aring even for the blind ſuperſtition of the 
a — ple to ſubmit to; they roſe in tumult againſt 
; 


© Italian clergy, pillaged their barns, waſted 
er fields, and inſulted their perſons. But theſe 
ere tranſtent obſtacles to the papal encroach- 

0 ments. 


invalid, 
Roman 


ment 


ation were ſent over at one time to be pro- 
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ments. The pontiff exatted the revenues of chat 
vacant benefices, the twentieth of all eccleſiaſtica king, 
livings without exception, the third of ſuch o bi: 
exceeded a hundred marks a year, and the H ſubm 
of ſuch as were held by non-reſidents : he claimed Wpaiſio 
the goods of all inteſtate clergymen: he pre. 
tended a right of inheriting all money got by 
uſury, and he levied voluntary contributions aq 
the people. The indignities which the people 
fuffered from theſe intruding eccleſiaſtics wereiſichoo! 
ſtill more oppreſfive than their exactions. On 
certain occaſion, while the Engliſh were com. 
Plaining of the avarice of their king, and hi 
profuſion to foreign favourites, the pope's legat 
made his triumphal entry into England, and ſone 
buſineſs induced him to viſit Oxford before hy 
return. He was received there with all poſlibl 
ſplendour and ceremony; and the moſt ſump 
tuous preparations were made for his table. One 
day, as the legate's dinner was preparing, ſever 
ſcholars of the univerſity entered his kitchen 
fome incited by motives of curioſity, others 
bunger: while they were thus employed, in a 
miring the luxury and opulence in which ti 
dignitary was ſerved, and of which they wergPuthorii 
only to be ſpectators, a poor Iriſh ſcholar ve 
tured to beg relief from the cook, who was 
Italian, as were all the legate's domeſtics. Th 
brutal fellow, inſtead of giving the poor Iriſhnal 
an alms, threw a ladle-full of boiling water! 
his face, and ſeemed to exult in his brutally 
The indignity ſo provoked a Welſh ſtudent, wil 
was near, that with a bow, which he happened 
have in his hand, he ſhot the cook dead with al 
arrow. The legate hearing the tumult, retired 
a fright to the tower of the church, where! 
remained till night-fall. As ſoon as he 9 


Vayed the 


r © Cn 


of | What he might retire in ſafety, he haſtened to the 
ſic WW king, who was then at London, and complained 
ch o him of the outrage. The king, with his uſual 


ſubmiſſion to the church, appeared in a violent 
paſſion, and offered to give immediate fatisfac- 
tion, by putting the offenders to death. The 
egate at firſt ſeemed to inſiſt upon vengeance, 
but was at length appeaſed by a proper ſubmiſ- 
on from the univerſity. All the ſcholars of that 
ſchool, which had offended him, were ordered 
to be ſtript of their gowns; and to go in proceſ- 
ion bare-footed, with halters about their necks, 


e hall 
umed 

pre- 
t by 
ns on 


eope 


were 


On: 


con- 
d e the legate's houſe, and there were directed 
legu umbly to crave his abſolution and pardon. 
onen But the impoſitions of the church appeared in 
re H beir moſt conſpicuous point of view in a tranſ- 
olle tion between pope Innocent and the king. 
ſumps he court of Rome, ſome time before, had re- 
O uced the kingdom of Naples or Sicily on this 
even de the Fare, to the ſame ſtate of vaſſalage to 
ichen bich England had ſubmitted ; but Mainfroy, an 
zen urper, under pretence of governing the king- 


dom for the lawful heir *, had ſeized upon the 
town, and was reſolved to rejett the pope's 
authority. As the pontiff found that his own 
orce alone was not ſufficient to vindicate his 
aims, he pretended to diſpoſe of the Sicilian 


in a0 
h thi 
7 werk 
r vt 
was U 

Thi 
1ſhmal 
ater il 
utality 


ngdom, and as vicar of CHRIST, to whom all 
ungdoms of the earth were ſubjetted, and had 
ecourſe to Richard, the king's brother, who was 
arl of Cornwall, and whoſe wealth Innocent was 


it, 

ned Mot ignorant of: to him, and his heirs, he offered 
with Ade kingdom of Sicily, with only one condition, 
tired! 


* Conradine, grandſon of the emperor Frederic II. who laſt 
ayed the ſeeptre of Sicily. - | 
| that 


jere » 
- foul 


rown, both as ſuperior lord of that particular 
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nſtea 
xpol 
o for 


that he ſhould regain it from the hands cf t 
uſurper. Richard was too well acquainted-yig 
the difficulty of the enterprize to comply vil 


ſuch a propoſal; but when it was made to theicrvan 
king himſelf, the weak monarch, dazzled wl cers 
the ſplendour of the conqueſt, embraced teWſharliar 

De ge 


3 with ardour. Accordingly, vithout u. 
eting on the conſequences, or ever conſulting 
the parliament, he gave the pope unlimited em 


alled, 
1th a; 


dit to expend whatever ſums he ſhould th fairs 

proper for completing the conqueſt of that king iſt an) 

$ dom. This was what the pope expected and on: 
1 fired. Alexander IV. who ſucceeded InnocenWands 
5 in the papal throne, continued the ſame poliꝗ o, t 
in and Henry was ſoon brought in creditor for o ſub 
i; hundred and thirty-five thouſand five hunde egged 
j and forty-one marks, a debt which he had neue tin 
# been adviſed with in the contracting. Henry e th 
1 mortified at the greatneſs of the ſum, and i ertin, 
12 more at the little proſpect of its being laid ou ench 
fe with ſucceſs; but he dreaded the pope's di om 
[8 pleaſure, and therefore he refolved to have ical 
nt courſe to parliament for a ſupply. relates 
Wi In this univerſal ſtate of indignation, it ma heſter, 
3 readily be imagined that the barons were mom onftra 
0 liberal of their complaints than their ſupple Meir pri 
1 They determined not to laviſh their money ol jaded t 
Wl favourites without merit, and expeditions viel ar 
WY out a proſpe& of ſucceſs. The clergy then ant d 
1 ſelves began to turn againſt their ſpiritual father | hav 
and the biſhop of London boldly afferted, mu obtruc 

if the king, and the pope, ſhould take the mim ur ec 

from his head, he would clap on a helmet. Bul d mei 

though the biſhops and clergy were obliged u cle 

acquieſce in furniſhing a part of this abſurd irre 

pence, the barons {till continued refractory; ag" I 

| 3 inftcalWclent d 


63 


. EEE 

of the inſtead of ſupplies, for ſome time anſwered with 
d with xpoſtulations. They urged the king's partiality 
s foreigners, they aggravated the injuries of his 
to theervants, and the unjuſt ſeizures made by bis of- 
vil cers from men of mercantile profeſſions. The 
d ue eliament therefore was diliolved, (for fo now 
ut e general aſſembly of the nation began to be 
ſulting alled,) and another ſoon after was convened 
d eich as little ſucceſs. The urgency of the king's 


fairs required that money ſhould be procured 
t any rate; and yet the legate never failed, 
pon thoſe occaſions, to obſtrutt the king's de- 
xands by making ſeveral for himſelf. It was 
ow, therefore, that Henry went among ſuch of 
is ſubjects as were firmly attached to him, and 
egged for aſſiſtance at their own houſes. At 
ne time, he would get money by pretending to 
pke the croſs; at another he would prevail by 
ſerting, that he was reſolved to re- conquer his 
rench dominions. The parliament, however, 
pr ſome time heſitated to comply; and the eccle- 
altical order ſent a deputation, conſiſting of four 
relates, the primate, and the biſhops of Win- 
heſter, Saliſbury, and Carliſle, in order to re- 
jonltrate with him on his frequent violations of 
cir privileges, the oppreſſions with which he had 
jaded them and all his ſubjects, and the uncano- 
cal and forced elections which were made to 
icant dignities. * It is true,“ replied the king, 
| have been ſomewhat faulty in this particular: 
obtruded you, my lord of Canterbury, upon 
ur lee: I was obliged to employ both entreaties 
d menaces, my lord of Wincheſter, to have 
du elected: my proceedings, I confeſs, were 
ry irregular, my lords of Saliſbury and Carliſle, 
den I raiſed you from the loweſt ſtations to your 
lent dignities; I am determined henceforth to 
VOL, 1, R R correct 
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more than uſual ſolemnity. All the prelates a 
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correct theſe abuſes; and it will alſo become yg 
in order to make a thorough reformation, to res 
your preſent benefices; and try to enter again j 
a more regular and canonical manner.” Thy 
ſarcaſtic ſpeech greatly ſurpriſed the biſhops; bu 
with preſence of mind, they told his majeſty, «7 
queſtion was not how to correct paſt errors, hy 
how to avoid them for the future.“ 

At length his barons, perceiving the exigencg 
to which he was reduced, ſeemed, in mere yiy 
willing to grant him aid; and, upon his promiſny 
to grant plenary redreſs, a very liberal ſupply yg 
obtained, for which he renewed their charteryik 
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bat if | 


abbots were aſſembled, with burning tapers in thej 
hands; the Magna Charta was read in their pre 
ſence; and they denounced ſentence of excon 
munication againſt all who ſhould infringe upy 
its deciſions; they then put out their tapers a 
the ground, and exclaimed, * May every {a 


that proves falſe to this agreement, ſo ſtink Me hi 
corrupt in hell.*? the king had his part in M pow: 
ceremony, and ſubjoined, * So help me God, Wſough | 


| place 
artialit 
ſt fou 
led a 
Dns *, 

er the 

them 
Kaggers 


will inviolably keep all theſe things, as I amama 
as I ama Chriſtian, as I am a knight, and as I 
a king crowned and anointed.! Thus ſolen 
were their mutual engagements ; but the wretchel 
Henry had no ſooner received the ſupplies, i 
which his parliament had been convoked, than! 
forgot every article of what he had ſo folemil 
agreed to obſerye, 


Though the king, in the laſt convention, hah the pe 
ſolemnly engaged io follow the adyice of Meges, 
liſh cqunſellurs, yet he was directed in all d the 
meaſures by foreigners, and William de Valeo powe: 
pn whom he conferred various honours, graf. bag 


b od 3 earl 
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e jo every poſt of profit that was in the royal power 
reli beſtow. This imprudent preference, joined 
gain I a thouſand other illegal evaſions of juſtice, at 
D impelled Simon Montfort; earl of Leiceſter, 
s; b auempt an innovation in the government, and A. P. 1288. 
„ wrelt the ſceptre from the feeble hand that | 
rs, bi: 1d it. This nobleman. was the ſon of the. fa- 
ous general who commanded againſt the Albi= 

genciaMMWenſes, a ſect of enthuſiaſts that had been de- 
e pi oed ſome time before in the kingdom of Sa- 
omingWoy. He was married to Eleanor, the king's 
ply ler; and, by his power and addreſs, was poſ- 
ter w ed of a ſtrong intereſt in the nation, having 
tes u ined equally the affections of all ranks of men. 

in tee be king was the only perſon whoſe favour he 
eir pu idained to cultivate. He ſo much diſregarded 
exconWcnry's friendihip or enmity, that when the 

e vpe onarch, upon a certain occaſion, called him 
ers M aitor, Leiceſter gave him the lie; and told him, 
-ry U if he were not his ſovereign, he would ſoon 
nk ale him repent of his inſult. Being poſſeſſed 
in M power too great for a ſubjett, he had long, 
God, ough ſecretly, aſpired at the throne, and filled 
gan places with complaints of the king's injuſtice, 

as | aWertiality, and inability to govern. Having at 
ſolenget found his defigns ripe for execution, he 
retcregWilled a meeting of the moſt conſiderable ba- 
lies, ns“; and concealing his private ambition un- 
than ir the maſk. of public concern; he reprefented 
olem them the neceſſity of reforming the ſtate. He 
_Wiggerated the oppreſſions of the lower orders 
on, nal the people, the violations of the baron's pri- 

f Eeges, the continued plunder of the clergy, 

| all d the perfidy of the king. His popularity and 
ou $power added weight to his eloquence ; and the 
gralp 
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* Particularly Humphrey de Bohun, high conſteble; Roger 
od, earl marſhal ; and the earls of Warwick and Glouceſter. | 
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barons entered into a reſolution of redrefling pub. iſ This | 

lic grievances, by taking the adminiſtration oifM1i:1:c 

the government into their own hands. Cnels 

The firſt place where this formidable conſed. {fappoi 

racy firſt diſcovered itſelf, was in the parliamen. abuſe: 

, houſe, where the barons appeared in comp tbeir 

155 armour. The king, upon his entry, aſked then good 
what was their intention? and whether they pr inne 0! 

tended to make him their priſoner? Roa of the 

Bigod ſubmiſſively replied in the name of that fo 

reſt, that they did not mean to make him a Ho 1 

ſoner, but to make him their ſovereign, by c eſpec 

firming his power, and to have their grievance H arliar 
redreſſed. Henry, who was ready enough They 
promiſe whatever was demanded, inſtantly H bould 

ſured them of his intentions to give all poſſbe ich f. 
ſatisfaction; and for that purpoſe ſummoned aWvards 

other parhament at Oxford, to digeſt a new pu o ne. 

of government, and to elect proper perſons whoMiſfſcounti 

were to he entruſted with the chief author ere 
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* The more to convince the barons of his good intention, It 
cauſed the following inſtrument to be drawn up, which he ſigne 
together with his ſon prince Edward; 

« 'The King to all, &c. | | 

«© Know ye, that we have granted to the peers and great u 
of our kingdom, by an oath taken for our ſoul by Robert Wa 
ran, that the ſtate of our kingdom ſhall be ordered, ratified, a 
reformed by twelve loyal perſons, choſen out of our council, a 
twelve others choſen on the part of our peers, who are to ms 
at Oxford one month after the feaſt of Pentecoſt to come next 
according as ſhall ſeem to them moſt expedient, for the honour 
God, for our fervice, and for the benefit of our kingdom. 

And if any of thoſe who ſhall be choſen on our part, ſhove 
chance to be abſent, they who are preſent have power to ſubſtitul 
others in room of the abſent; and in like manner on the part. 
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our peers and loyal ſubjects. N. ſupp 
And we will inviolably obſerve whatever ſhall be ordered vl , Tie 
the ſaid twenty-four, or the majority of them, duly elected ond _ 
| ſworn, concerning the premiſes ; being willing, and firmly come. . firſt of 
manding, that henceforth whatever they may order ſhall be fait Burton, 


fully oblerved by all our ſubjects. « A 
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This parliament, afterwards called the mad par- 
lament, went expeditiouſly to work upon the bu- 
ſneſs of reformation. Twenty-four barons were 
appointed, with ſupreme authority, to reform the 
abuſes of the ſtate, and Leiceſter was placed at 
their head. The firſt ſtep was calculated for the 
good of the people, as it contained the rude out- 


pub. 


on 


nfede. 
ment. 
mplete 
| them 


y pr Ine of the houſe of commons, which makes a part 

Roger of the conſtitution at this day. They ordered, Jann 23. 
of he lat four knights ſhould be choſen by each county, 
a pri-vho ſhould examine into the grievances of their 

y con. ¶ veſpective conſtituents, and to attend at the enſuing 
vanceparliament, to give information of their complaints. 

10h „They ordained, that three feffions of parliament *' 


ly af 
offible 


Whould be regularly held every year; that arnew 
high ſheriff ſhould be annually elected; that no 


ed M ards nor caſtles ſhould be entruſted to foreigners; 
pluß o new foreſts made; nor the revenues of any 
1s wo counties let to farm. The proviſions of Oxford 
ority ere ſo juſt, that ſome of them have been con- 

TiWWinued to the preſent time; but it was not the 


ſecurity of the people, but the eſtabliſhment of 
heir own power, that this confederacy endea- 
oured to effect. Inſtead of refigning their power 


ation, : 
ie io et 


reat i 
xt Wal 
fed, an 
ncil, ant 
e to mee 


And whatever ſecurity they, or the greater part of them, 
hall think proper for the due obſervation of the premiſes, oi ſhail 
roride for the ſame, we will duly and inviolably fulfill, and cauſe 
o be performed. 

We likewiſe declare, that our eldeſt fon Edward, having 


wa Nen his bodily oath, has by his letter granted, that all the above 
1 orenants he will, as far as lies in his power, inviolably obſerve, 
t. on cauſe to be obſerved for ever. | s 

ſubſtitu The aforefaid earls and barons likewife promiſed, that the 


fairs abovementioned being fulfilied, they will, with earneſt zeal 
* to I the community of our kingdom to give us.a com- 
WMUPpIy.” 


you The firſt meeting ſhall be eight days after Michaelnſas; the 
ny n ond, on the morrow after Candlemas-day ; and the third on 
be fi ie firſt of June. See the Articles at length in the Annals of 


Burton, 
when 
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when they had fulfilled the purpoſes of their ay: WW tithe 
1 pointment, they ſtill maintained themſelves in ther an ec 
18 authority; at one time pretending that they had Winter: 
= not as yet digeſted all neceſſary regulations for the their 
1 benefit of the ſtate; at another, that their con. king” 
4 | nuance in power was the only remedy the people WW his 20 
Td had againſt the faithleſs charatter of the king: in Pri 
„ ſhort, they reſolved to maintain their ſtations till Wſtvo | 
1 they ſhould think proper to reſign their authority, Wconce 
N The whole ſtate accordingly underwent a com dered 
17 plete alteration; all its former officers were dil. Hadtion 
4 placed, and the friends of the twenty - four barons or hi: 
3 were put in their room; they had even the effron. Nis cc 
iD tery to impoſe an oath upon e eich 
i the nation, declaring an implicit obedience to all We a 
I the regulations executed, and to be yet executed worn 
5 by the barons, who were thus appointed as rulers, Wſthougt 
by They not only abridged the authority of the king be yet 
þ. but the efficacy of parliament, giving up to twelve lame 
12 perſons all parliamentary power between cach barons 
1 ſeſſion. 1 „„ taking 
1 A.D.125g. The firſt oppoſition that was made to the Wſhicoro 
th) uſurpations, was from that very power which lo his th 
4 lately began to take place in the conſtitution. hing 
. The knights of the ſhire, who for ſome time had Whained 
5 begun to be regularly aſſembled in a ſeparat ed wc 
7 houſe, now firſt perceived thoſe grievances, which Heople, 
5 they ſubmitted to the ſuperior aſſembly of the ba Wſtheir a 
5 rons for redreſs. Theſe bold and patriotic mei bis ma 
4 ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt the flowneſs of the ed de 
oy proceedings of their twenty-four rulers ; and, to! or thre 
80 the firſt time began to ſhew that ſpirit of jul Heir ai 
. reſiſtance, which has ever fince actuated theft be pe 
1 conſels in a greater or a leſs degree. They repte. ydigna 
. ſented, that though the king had performed abjeccts 


the conditions required of him, the barons halWpbicryc 
| hither 
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titherto done nothing on their part, that ſhewed 
an equal regard for the people; that their own 
intereſts and power ſeemed the only aim of all 
their decrees; and they even called upon the 


Iing's eldeſt ſon, prince Edward, to interpoſe 


bis authority, and fave the ſinking nation. 
Prince Edward was at this time about twenty- 
two years of age, when the hopes which were 
conceived of his abilities and his integrity ren. 
dered him an important perſonage in the tranſ- 
ations of the times, and in ſome meaſure atoned 
for his father's imbecility. Upon this occaſion 
his conduct was fitted to impreſs the people 
with the higheſt idea of his piety and juſtice, 
He alledged, when appealed to, that, he had 
worn to the late Proviſions of Oxford, which, 
though contrary to his own. private ſentiments, 
he yet reſolved by no means to infringe. At the 
ſame time, however, he ſent a meſlage to the. 
barons, requiring them to bring their under- 
taking to an end, or otherwiſe to expect the moſt 
vigorous oppoſition to their uſurpations. To 
this the barons were obliged to reply, by pub- 
Lſhing a new code of laws, which though it con- 
lained ſcarce any thing material, yet they ſuppo- 
ed would, for a while, dazzle the eyes of the 


people, until they cquld take meaſures to confirm 


their authority upon a ſecurer foundation. In 


ibis manner, under various pretences, and ſtu- a p. 426.. 


lied delays, they continued themſelves in power 


The 
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The people now only wanted a leader to ſu. 
vert this new tyranny impoſed upon them; hy; 
they knew not where, nor whom they could ap. 
ply to for ſuccour. The king himſelf, weak, 
timid, irreſolute, and ſuperſtitious, was in ; 
manner leagued with thoſe who oppoſed and de. 
preſſed his own intereſts; the clergy, who for. 

merly gave the people redreſs, were become in 
independent body, and little concerned in the 
commotions of the ſtate, which they regarded xz 
tame ſpeQators. - In this diftreſsful fituation, 
they had recourſe to young prince Edward, why, 
at a very. early age, had given the ſtronget 
oofs of courage, of wiſdom and of conſtancy, 
A.D.1262. At firſt, indeed, when applied to, appearing ſen. 
ſible of what his father had ſuffered by levity 
and breach of promiſe, he refuſed ſome time uy 
take advantage of the pope's abſolution “, and the 
ap. oy earneſt application; but being at lf 
erſuaded to concur, a parliament was called, 
in which the king reſumed his former authority; 
and the barons, after making one fruitleſs efton 
to take him by ſurprize at Wincheſter, were 
obliged to acquieſce in what they could na 
openly oppole. 


* As ſoon as the king received the pope's abſolution fron 
his oath, accompanied with menaces of excommunication againf 
all opponents, truſting to the countenance of the church, to ile 
ſupport promiſed him by many conſiderable barons, and to tk 
returning favour of the people, he immediately took off the 
maſk. After juſtifying his conduct by a proclamation, in wha 


he ſet forth the private ambition, and the breach of truſt, cob. 


ſpicuous in Leiceſter and his affociates, he declared, that be 
had reſumed the government, and was determined thencefom 
to exert the royal authority for the protection of his ſubjects 
He removed Hugh le Deſpencer and Nicholas de Ely, tt 
juſticiary and chancellor appointed by the barons; and put 
Philip Baſſet and Walter de Merton in their places. He fub- 
ſtituted new ſheriffs in all the counties; he placed new govt 
nors in moſt of the caſtes ; and changed all the officers of l 


houſehold. - 
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In the mean time the earl of Leiceſter, no 
way diſcouraged by the bad ſucceſs of his paſt 
enterprizes, reſolved upon entirely overturning 
that power which he had already humbled. For 
this purpoſe he formed a moſt powerful confe- 
deracy with Lewellyn, prince of Wales, who in- 
vaded England with a body of thirty, thouſand men. 
To theſe barbarous ravagers Leiceſter quickly 
joined his on forces, and the whole kingdom 
vas ſoon expoſed to all the devaſtations of a 


were not averſe to his cauſe. Under the com- 


mand of their mayor, Thomas Fitz-Richard, a 


furious and licentious man, they fell upon the 
Jews, and many of the more wealthy inhabitants, 
pillaging and deſtroying wherever they came. 
The queen, who, though defended by the Tower, 
was terrified by the neighbourhood. of ſuch dan- 
gerous commotions, ' reſolved to go by water to 
the caſtle of "Windſor; but as ſhe approached 


the bridge, the populace aſſembled againſt her : 


the cry was, « Drown the witch; and beſides 
abuling her with the moſt oprobrious language, 
and pelting her with rotten eggs and with dirt, 
they had prepared large ſtones to ſink her barge, 
vien ſhe ſhould attempt to ſhoot the bridge: 
and ſhe was ſo terrified, that ſhe returned to the 
Tower. The fury -of the faction was not con- 
incd to London only, but broke out in moſt of 
the populous cities of the kingdom; while the 
king, with his uſuat puſillanimity, deplored the 
Wrbulence of the times, and in vain applied to 
te pope for his holy prote&ion. 

In this diſtreſsful ſtate of the nation, nothing 


now remained but an accommodation with the 


inſurgent barons ; and, after ſome time, a treaty 
of peace was concluded, but upon the molt dif- 


advantageous terms to the king and his party. 
| W 
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licentious army. The citizens of London alſo 
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July : > The Proviſions of Oxford were again reſtored 
:203- even thoſe which annihilated the royal authority, 
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and the barons re-eſtabliſhed in the fovereignty 
of the kingdom. They took poſſeffion of all the 
royal caſtles and fortreſſes; they even named the 
officers of the king's houſehold ; and ſummobet 
a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, in order 
the more fully to ſettle the plan of their govern. 
ment“. By this Aﬀembly it was enacted, that the 
authority of the twenty-four barons, of whon 
they produced a. new liſt, ſhould continue; and 
that not only during the reign of the king, but 
alſo during that of prince Edward. | 
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But theſe were conditions which, though th g's 
puſillanimous king could very eafily ſubmit o,88"* P 
yet the young prince would by no means acquieſet 8 ö 

e e 


in. He appealed to Louis IX. king of France, 
to whom he conſented to refer the ſabjef of hit 
infringed pretenſions; and when that juſt mo- 
narch declared in his favour, he refolved to 
have recourſe to arms, the laſt refuge of op: 
preſſed royalty. Accordingly, ſummoning th 
king's military vafſals from all quarters, an 


he fir 
on of 
by the 
ae CO! 
onfiſt 
df Nic 


being reinforced by many of the more equi To 
A. D. 126g. table barons, he reſolved to take the field. His ilop 
_ firſt attempts. were ſucceſsful; the towns df 0 theit 
Northampton, | Leiceſter, and Nottingham, {ub-8 2 
mitted to his power ; and he proceeded into the niallib 
county of Derby, in order to ravage with be” the! 
and {word the eſtates of fuch as had eſpouſed tie Rattle 1 
oppoſite cauſe. On the other ſide, the earl on t 
Leiceſter was beſieging Rocheſter, when he ws hon 
informed of the king's ſucceſſes; upon which Inable 
he raifed the fiege, and retreated to London, Jed wit 
where he was joined by a body of the citizens ge 
* They replaced Hugh le Deſpencer, whom the King had ejected * 


8 . amounting 


— 


MR) A 


[tored 
brig being thus pretty. near equal, they reſolved to 


come to an engagement, and Leiceſter halted 


el 

410 within about two miles from Lewes in Suſſex; 
ed th offering, at the ſame time, terms of accommoda- 
nord non, which be well knew the king would reject. 
order Upon the refuſal of theſe with contempt, Pk 


des prepared for a battle with the utmoſt ran- 


rem. 

at te cour and animoſity. The earl advanced with his 
whon troops near Lewes, wkere the king had drawn up his 
(forces to give him a proper reception. The royal 
8, but my was formed in three diviſions ; prince Ed- 


oh the 
mit to, 
urelet 
rance, 
of hit 
t mo- 


g's brother, who had been ſome time before 
Wnade king of the Romans, was poſted on the left 
ning, and Henry himſelf remained in the centre. 
he earl's army was divided into four bodies; 
he firſt was conducted by Henry de Montfort, 
on of the general; the ſecond was commanded 


ed to) the earl of Glouceſter; the third was under 
He command of the earl himſelf; and the fourth, 
g the onſiſting of Londoners, was er the direction 
„ n Nicholas Seagrave. | 


To encourage theſe inſurgents till farther, the 


mounting tofifteen thouſand men. Both armies 


ward commanded on the right; Richard, the 
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Ulta- 

"Hi hop of Chicheſter gave general abſolution 

1s of Wo their party; accompanied with aſſurances, that 

fab. any of them fell in the action, they would 

0 tbertallibly be received into heaven, as a reward 

h fre RO! their ſuffering in ſo meritorious a cauſe. The 

> the ede was begun by prince Edward, who ruſhed way 4. 
ir} of pon the Londoners, placed foremoſt in the poſt 


i honour, with ſo much fury that they were 
Inable to ſuſtain the charge, but giving, way, 
ed with great precipitation. The prince, tranſ- 
jorted with a deſire of revenging the inſults they 
ad offered to his mother, purſued them four 
les off the field of battle, cauſing a terrible 
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laughter. While he was making this imprudey 
uſe of his victory, the ear] of Leiceſter, yh 
was a {ſkilful commander, puſhed with all his 
forces againſt the enemies* left wing, ſoon pu 
them to the rout, and took both the king at 
his brother priſoners. It was a dreadful proſpeſ 
therefore, to the young prince, who was noy 
returning victorious from the purſuit, to bebol 
the field covered with the bodies of his friends; 
and ſtill more, when he heard that his father an 
his uncle were defeated and taken. In this de 
lorable ſtate, he at firſt endeavoured to inhin 
bis remaining troops with ardour ; but being ark 
fully amuſed by Leiceſter with a pretended neg. 
ciation, he quickly found his little body of troop 
ſurrounded, and he himſelf obliged to ſubmit i 
ſuch terms as the conqueror thought fit to in 
pole. Theſe were ſhort, and very conform 
to his wretched ſituation. He, together wil 
another general named Henry d' Almain, weren 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners, as pledges in tht 
place of the king and his brother, who were t 
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be releaſed. The Proviſions of Oxford weren wool 
14 continue in full force; but to be reviſed by f comp! 
: Frenchmen, appointed by the king of Francegane®"<! 
: 3 three prelates, and three noblemen, who, vil perlo1 
* three more of their own chuſing, were to be e the 
1 veſted with full powers to ſettle all diſturbanc{]Wmic: 
. that then ſubſiſted. Such was the convention hich 
04 called the Miſe“ of Lewes. In 
5 Theſe great advantages were no ſooner obtain entire 
wy than Leiceſter reſolved to poſſeſs himſelf of i = 
4 well 
x go called from an obſolete French term ; for it appears, party. 
all the gentry and nobility of England, who valued themſelves of the 

their Norman extraction, and who diſdained the language of * 

native country, made familiar uſe of the French tongue, 4 18 
this period, and for ſome time after. in his 
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,ower, for which he had ſo long been ſtruggling. 
Inſtead of referring the ſubjett in diſpute to the 
ing of France, as was agreed on, he kept Ri- 
hard till a priſoner ; and though he had already 
onfined prince Edward in the caſtle of Dover, 
yet he effectually took care ſtill to continue the 
ing alſo in bondage. To add to his injuſtice, 


ruden 
r, who 
all his 
on put 
Ng and 
rolpet}, 


as noy 
bebe made uſe of his name for purpoſes the moſt 
riendMprejudicial to the royal intereſts ; and while he 
\cr very where diſarmed the king's adherents, he was 
his cautiouſly ſeen to keep his partizans in a poſture 
inſt pf defence. The king, a poor contemptible 
ing ar pectator of his own degradation, was carried 
ne out from place to place, and obliged to give 
troop his governors directions to deliver their caſtles 
bmit into the hands of his enemy. To this uſurpa- 


jon of the king's authority, Leiceſter added 
he moſt barefaced and rapacious avarice. He 
eized the eſtates of no leſs than eighteen barons, 
as his ſhare of the ſpoil gained in the battle of 
Lewes, He engroſſed to himſelf the ranſom of 
all the priſoners; he monopolized the ſale of 
wool to foreign markets; and, to fix himſelf 
completely in authority, he ordained that all 
power ſhould be exerciſed by a council of nine 
perſons, who were to be choſen by three perſons, 
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"bel or the majority of them ; and theſe were the earl 
rhaneWiimlelf, the earl of Glouceſter, and the biſhop of 
vention Chicheit er. | 


In this ſtretch of power Leiceſter was not ſo 
entirely ſecure, but that he ſtill feared the com- 
binations of the foreign ſtates againſt him, as 
well as the internal machinations of the royal 
party. The king of France, at the interceſſion 
ot the queen of England, who had taken refuge 
at his court, actually prepared to reinſtate Henry 
in his dominions; the pope was not ſparing in 
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ſituation of the kingdom in the end produced th 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


his ecclefiaſtical cenſures; and there were may 
other princes that pitied the royal ſufferings, aj 
ſecretly wiſhed the uſurper's fall. The miſerahy 


happineſs of poſterity. Leiceſter, to ſecure hy 
ill-acquired power, was obliged to have recourWi.c. | 
to an aid till now entirely unknown in Enga 
namely, that of the body of the people. He ei. 
led a parliament, where, beſides the barons of hy 
own party, and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, who were Mat! 
immediate tenants of the crown, he ordered re, 


turns to be made of two knights from every ſhire; 0 


and alſo deputies from the boroughs, which E bere 
been hitherto conſidered as too inconfiderablety 
have a voice in legiſlation. This is the firſt con. 
firmed outline of an Engliſh houſe of commom . wa 
The people had been gaining ſome confideratin 
ſince the gradual diminution of the force of the feu 
dal ſyſtem. The eſtabliſhment of corporation char 
ters, by which many of the ruſtic flaves were io m: 
a capacity of reſcuing themſelves from the po. ide 
of their maſters, increaſed not only the power uche 
the people, but their ardour to be free. As 1 yh; 
increaſed, the number of theſe little independ- n op 
ent republics, if they may be ſo called, increaſeiſi teſto 
in proportion; and we find them, at the preſen 
period, of conſequence enough to be adopted 
into a ſhare of the legiſlature. Such was the 
beginning of an inſtitution, that has ſince beet 
the guardian of Britiſh liberty, and the admin- 
tion of mankind. In this manner it owed 1s 
original to the aſpiring aims of a haughty baron, 
who flattered the people with the name of irec- 
dom, with a deſign the more completely 10 
fyrannmize. | 
A parliament aſſembled in this manner, to ſe- 
cond the views of the earl, was found not ſo ver) 
. | complying 


H E N R V III. 


omplying as he expected. Many of the barons, 
ho had hitherto ſtedfaſtly adhered to his party, 


nd many of the people, who found that a change 
f maſters was not a change from miſery to happi- 


ecOur eſs, began to wiſh for the re-eſtabhſhment of 
gland i. royal family. In this extgence, Leiceſter find- 
le c himſelf unable to oppoſe the concurring wiſhes 
of u the nation, was reſolved to make a merit of 


hat he could not prevent ; and he accordingly 
leaſed prince Edward from confinement, and 


' hire BW. ſed him to be introduced at Weſtminſer-hall, March 1. 
ch hau ere his freedom was confirmed by the unani- 
_ ous voice of the barons. But though Leiceſter 

con. 


d all the popularity of reſtoring the prince, yet 
e was politic enough to keep him ſtill guarded 
y his emiflaries, who watched all his motions, 
nd fruſtrated all his aims. | 

On the other hand, prince Edward, who had 
do much penetration not to perceive that he was 
ade the tool of Leiceſter's ambition, ardently 
atched an opportunity to regain that freedom, 
f which he then enjoyed but the appearance, 


epend- n opportunity ſoon offered for procuring him 
creat reſtoration of his former liberty with his power. 
prelen be carl of Glouceſter, one of the heads of Lei- 
doptel ener“ party, being diſcontented at that noble- 
= m's great power, retired from court in diſguſt, 


d went, for ſafety, to his eſtates on the borders 


_ Wales. Leiceſter was not flow in purſuing 
: "BP" thither; and to give greater authority to his 
baron, 


ms, carried the king and the prince of Wales 
ong with him. This was the happy opportunity 
at young Edward long wanted, in order to effett 
 elcape. Being furniſhed by the earl of Glou- 
ler with a horſe of extraordinary ſwiftneſs, un- 


f free- 
ely 0 


to ſe⸗ 
0 very 


plying ceſter's 


ppeared diſguſted at his immoderate ambition; 


T2 pretence of taking the air with ſome of Lei- May 28. 
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+8 ceſter's retinue, who were in reality appointed yi tak 
1 guard him, he propoſed that they ſhould run ag 
1 horſes one againſt the other. When he perceive dil 
5 1 that he had thus ſufficiently tired their hot the 
wn immediately mounting Glouceſter*s horſe that VW vit 
= ſtill freſh, he bid his attendants very politely ! 
_ well. They followed him indeed for ſome in bod 
wa but the appearance of a body of troops under Hb 
„ conduct of Roger Mortimer, belonging to Gο⏑) p 
3.00 ceſter, . ſoon put an end to the purſuit. M the! 
2/8 happy event ſeemed the ſignal for the whole bo 
' of the royaliſts to riſe. The well known vai bing 
[ny | of the young prince, the long train of grieva enn 
1 which the people endured, and the countena boot 
1 of the earl of Glouceſter, a man of great po erb 
1 all combined to increaſe their numbers, and ini Ver 
1 their activity. An army was ſoon aſſembled, w u 
18 Leiceſter had no power to withſtand ; and he {a then 
=; © his hard-earned power every day raviſhed H, 
1 him, without being able to ſtrike a ſingle blow pidit 
1 its defence. His ſon attempting to bring hing « 
3 7 reinforcement of troops from London, was, by At la 
„ vigorous march of young Edward, ſurprized, Men 
1 his army cut to pieces. mand 
A Battle of It was not long after, that the earl himſelf, ignt with 
1 4 Auguſt 4. rant of his ſon's fate, paſſed the Severn, in exe. 0 
1 tation of the London army; but inſtead of Wy" the 
1 i troops he expected, he ſoon perceived, that! the fl 
1 indefatigable prince was coming up to give eva 
41: i battle. Nor was it without a ſtratagem chat! but 0 
„ little army was aſſaulted. While the prince let the ki 


—_ - part of his troops by a circuit to attack him 
+ hind, he ordered another body of them to advan 
with the banners of the London army that . 
juſt deicated, which, for a long time, the eh 
miſtook for an actual reinforcement, and mil 


diſpoſitions accordingly. At lait, however, il Roger 
proud but unfortunate general perceived his m 0! 
| take 
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of inhumanity, ſent to the wretched widoy, aff 
a teſtimony of the werbe ſucceſs *, 
This victory proved decifive ; and thoſe wy 
were formerly perſecuted, now became. oppreſſon 
in their turn. The king, who was grown yin. 
digive from his ſufferings, reſolved to take 4 
ſignal vengeance an the citizens of London, yh 
bad ever farwarded the intereſts of his opponens 
In this exigence, ſubmiſſion was their only x. 
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, Such, ſays Rapin, was the end of the earl of Leicely 
who, though a foreigner, had found means to make himſelf 
moſt confiderable peer in the kingdom, and was even ſuſpefi 

ef aſpiring. to the throne, But, however, there is no cem 

proof of it, 1 5 that were ſpread on this account being builf 
nly on bare ſuſpicions, and, perhaps, calumnies. But it can 
| be denied, that he abuſed the power which he acquired, and ih 
truſt which his friends and colleagues placed in him. At leaſ 

diſcqyered by his conduct, that he was not ſo great an enem g 

arbitrary power, as he would have made to bo Velieved when bl 
was put at the head of the confederates. This is no proof, hay 

_ ever, of his ſpin to the crown. Moſt certainly, this ear h 
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\ 
\ 
1" noble qualities; if he was like the earl his father in his valour af 
+ bravery, at leaſt, he reſembled him not in cruelty. He: hae << 
* along thewn ſo great a regard for the monks, that after his dallfackec 
Ws they would fain have made a faint of him, at any rate, affirming. 
8 that abundance of miracles were wrought at his tomb, A nol p 
Kb: 15 dern hiſtorian [ Tyrrel] aſlures us, that he ſaw in an ancient m nd t 
; J 16 5 nuſcript ſeveral prayers directed to him as a martyr. This wrench 
1 nion of him was ſo ſpread among the people, that the pope i 1 fo 
3 forced to ule all his authority to put a ſtop to that ſuperftition 
4 $4 Howeyer this be, as it is uncertain from what motive the en dly C 
13 lh of acted, it is doubtful whether there is more reaſon to blame uon {{ 
1 4 to 12 him. If in taking up arms againſt the king, his ſovereg tend: 
3 and benefactor, he was ſwayed wholly by ambition, one c end. 
1 enough deteſt his ingratitude againſt a prince his brother, in- ele 1 
"a1 Who had loaded him with favours. But if he was head dl ontin: 
WY * 5 2 \ ov 
arty ſolely with a view to the good of the public, and in order aft 
W477 free the kingdom from the manifeſt oppreſſion it groaned unde La 
1 a} doubtleſs there would be people who would not want plauſbe rec 
1 reaſons to juſtify his e However, without examining ti ontin 
ot 84 matter too cloſely, modern writers for the moſt part inveigh bi 
15 EY terly aggini him, and the name of the Engliſh Catiline is one Percy 
APE f the leaſt reproachtul they give him. But one can hardly exp*lltl as þ 
£03 _ otherwiie from moſt of the hiſtorians, who generally dedical fe. b 
i410 their works to kings, queens, prime-miniſters, and favourites.“ x « 0 
5 {our 0 
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turce; and Henry was hardly prevailed upon 
rom totally deſtroying the city. He vas at laſt 


ſe wieMicontented to deprive it of its military enſigns and 
reſſonMſortifications, and to levy upon the inhabitants 
n vn. very heavy contribution.  Fitz-Richard, the 
take editious mayor; was impriſoned, and purchaſed 


is pardon with the loſs of his ſubſtance. The 
rebels every where ſubmitted, or were purſued 
yith rigour. Their caſtles were taken and de- 
noliſhed; and ſcarce any were found that diſ- 


n, why 
ONents, 
only re. 


umſelft 
ſuſpebi 


no certa 


Mill continued refractory, was Adam de Gourdon, 
ormerly governor of Dunſter caſtle, and very 
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uted the king's authority. Among the few who 


ing bulWWruch celebrated for his prodigious ſtrength, and 
4 0 great bravery. This courageous baron main-A. D. 126. 


at l eined himſelf for ſome time in the foreſts of 


gene Hampſhire, and ravaged the counties of Berks 
oof, dend Surrey. Prince Edward was, at length, 
is carl nbliged to lead a body of troops into that part of 
e country to force him from his poſt; and at- 
r his d cked his camp with great bravery. Being 
„affe ranſported with the natural impetuoſity of youth, 


cen the ardour of the action, he leapt over the 


ncient ml 

"This ench, by which it was defended, attended by a 
Eq v followers; and thus found himſelf unexpect- 
ue the Fd cut off from the reſt of his army. Gour- 
blame tan ſoon diſtinguiſhed him from the reſt of his 
* uendants; and a ſingle combat began between 
ber. in. u deſe two valiant men, which, for a long time, 
dee entipued doubtful. But the prince's fortune 
ned man laſt prevailed: Adam's foot happening to flip, 
nt plauibne received a wound which diſabled him from 
— i nunuing the action, and he remained at the 


ercy of the conqueror. Edward was as merci- 
| as he was brave; he not only granted him his 
ſe, but introduced him that very night to his 
onlort at Guildford; procured him his pardon 

1 1 2 and 


1e is one 
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$24, HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
and eſtate, and received him into favour. Con: 


duon was not ungrateful for ſuch mercy; he Ig 
after followed the prince; and was often fon; i fc 
combating by his ſide in the moſt dangerous ſhoot all 

of battle. In this manner, the generoſity of ue ot 
po tempered the inſolence of victory; M ## 
rength was gradually reſtored to the Gtr gio 
members of the conſtitution that had been ſo l the 
weakened by the continuance of civil diſcord. ful, 
Edward having thus reſtored peate to-the king iſh ſuc 

dom, found his affairs now ſo firmly eſtabliſh N yet 

that it was not in the power of any flight diu mo 

| taken by the licentious | barons to ſhake then kart 
A. p. 1267. The carl of Glouceſter, indeed, who had ben the 
1 ſo inſtrumental in reſtoring the king to the crom whe 
thought that no recompence could equal H no 
merits. He therefore engaged once more Mi bon 

open rebellion; but was ſoon brought to ſih dnn 
miſſion by the prince, who levied àn army d in fe 

thirty thouſand men, and obliged him to enn _ 

into a bond of twenty thouſand marks, nen Git! 

to be concerned in ſimilar ſchemes for the futur. dec! 

A. D. 1269. Henry cauſed the relics of Edward the C te 
feſſor, for which he had a great veneration, to ere 
removed. The ceremony of the tranſa@ion, u Pref 
Which all the conſiderable men of the kingiof forn 

| had been invited, was performed with a great de #52" 

of pomp. The ſhrine of the ſaint, adorned wi king 
precious ſtones, was carried on the ſhoulders i Punt 

the king of the Romans, (brother to Henry,) tit of t 
princes, and chief lords, and placed in Sth once 
church at Weſtminſter, Which was juſt finiſneli neſs. 

and rendered the moſt ſtately church then Wy » h 
Europe. „)) OLED: friends 
4.D.1270. The kingdom being now tolerably compoſeagy vd tt 
that ſpirit of adventure and ardour for militias * 


glory, which ſhone forth in all this princeꝰs a8on 
Js . 


1 E N R Y III. 
8 = 1 ; A. : ey 9 7 


now impelled him to undertake the expedition 
againſt the Infidels in the Holy Land. The gru= 
fade was at that time the great object of ambition 
all other wars were conſidered as :trifling, and all 
other ſucceſſes as mean, in compariſon of thofe 
gained over the enemies of CHANUSH and bis reli- 
gion. To that renowned field of blood flocked all 
the brave, the pious, the ambitious, and the power- 
ſul, In purſuance of this reſohution, which, though 
ſucceeding faſhions of thinking have condemned, 
yet certainly then was proſecuted upon the nableſt 
motives. Edward failed from England with a 
large army, and arrived at the camp of Louis, 
the king of France, which lay before Tunis, and 
where he had the misfortune to hear of that good 
monareh's death before his arrival. The prince, ap. 
however, no way diſcouraged by this event, con- 
tinued his voyage, and arrived at the Holy Land 
in ſafety *. "if ; e 2 

He was ſcarce departed upon this pious expe- 
dition, when the health of the old king began to 
decline; and he found not only his own conſti- 
tution, but alſo that of the flate, in ſuch a dan- 
gerous ſituation, that he wrote letters to his ſon, 
preſſing him to return with all diſpatch. The 
former calamities began to threaten the kingdom 
again; and the barons, taking advantage of the 
king's weakneſs, oppreſſed the people with im- 
punity. Bands of robbers infeſted various parts 
of the nation; and the populace of London 
once more reſumed their accuſtomed heentioul- 
neſs. To add to the [king's uneaſineſs, his bro- 

a > fixed Nis mi this voyage, that when his 
Patol eee I + rote his breaſt 


and ſwore, By the blood oft *Gop, / though all ſhall deſert time, 
yet will I go to Acon, if I am attended only by Jowen my 
em.. 8 
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Nov. 76, maintain the intereſts of his ſon. - That ſame 
1272. night he expired; and the next morning the 


ther Richard died, who kad long aſſiſted kin 


Vork, and the lords of the privy council. 


which they extorted from his weakneſs they con- 


— 
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* 


with his advice in all emergencies. He there. 
fore ardently wiſhed for the return. of his gallant 
fon, who had placed the ſceptre in hands tha 
were too feeble to hold it. At laſt; overcome by 
the cares of government and the infirmities of age, 
he ordered himſelf to be removed, by eaſy journies 
from St. Edmundſbury to Weſtminſter, wheres 
ſending for the earl of Glouceſter, he obliged 
him to {wear that he would preſerve the peace of 
the kingdom; and, to the utmoſt of his power; 


great ſeal was delivered to. the atchbiſhop. of 


Thus died Henry, in the fixty-fourth. year of 
his age, and the fifty- ſixth of his reign, the longeſt 
to be met with in the Engliſh annals; / He was 
POR more adapted for private than public life, 

is eaſe, ſimplicity, and good nature, would have 
ſecured him that happineſs in a lower ſtation, of 
which they deprived him upon a throne. ; How- 
ever, from his calamities, the people afterwards 
derived the moſt permanent bleſſings ; that liberty 


tinued to preſerve under bolder princes who ſuc- 
ceeded him. The flame of freedom had now dif- 
fuſed itfelf from the incorporated towns through 
the whole maſs of the people, and ever afterwards 
blazed forth at convenient ſeaſons; ſo that in 
proportion as the upper orders loſt, the people 
were ſure to be gainers. In this conteſt, though 
they often laid down their lives, and ſuffered all 
the calamities of civil war, yet thoſe calamities 
were conſidered as nothing, when weighed againſi 
the advantages of freedom and ſecurit . 
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IN the 35th year of the reign of Henry III. 
an aſſize was fixed of bread, the price of which 


was ſettled, according to the different prices of 


corn, fromone ſhilling a quarter to ſeven ſhillings 
and fix-pence, money of that age: yet did the 
prices often riſe much higher than any taken no- 
tice of by the ſtatute. The Chronicle of Dun. 
ſable tells us, that in this reign wheat was once 
ſold for a mark, nay, for a pound a quarter; that 
is, about three pounds ten ſhillings of our pre- 
ſent money. The fame law affords us a proof of 
the little communication between the different 


parts of the kingdom, from the very different pri- 
ces which the ſame commodity bore at the ſame . 


time. A brewer, ſays the ſtatute, may ſell two 
gallons of ale for a penny. in cities, and three or 
four gallons for the ſame price in the country. 
At preſent ſuch commodities, by the great con- 
ſumption of the people, and the great ſtocks of 
the brewers, are rather cheapeſt in cities. The 
Chronicle - above-mentioned obſerves, that wheat 
one year was fold in wp places for eight ſhillings 


a quarter, but never roſe in Dunſtable above a 


crown, 
Though commerce was ſtill very low, it ſeems 
nther to have encreaſed fince the conquelt ; at 


leaſt, if we may judge of the increaſe of money 


dy the price of corn. The medium between the 
igheſt and loweſt prices of wheat aſſigned by the 


laute, is fourteen ſhillings and ten-pence balf- 


enny of our preſent money. This is about 
one-third of the price in our time, yet the 


middling price of cattle, ſo late as the reign of 
King Richard, we find to be above eight, near 


ell times lower than the preſent. It is to be 


ſemarked, that Henry's aſſize of corn was copied 


from 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


from a preceding aflize eſtabliſhed by king Join; Will -; 


— 


Auguſtus near this 
France to 48 per cent . 
ews to remain in the kingdom, notvith. 
ing the 8 oppreſſions to which, fron 
digotry and rapine of the age, they 


the prevalent 
It is eaſy to imagine 


were continually expoſed. 
how precarious their ſtate muſt have been under 
an indigent prince, fomewhat reſtrained in his i. 
ranny over his native ſubjects, but who poſſeſſed u 
unlimited authority over the Jews, the ſole pros 
prietors of money in the king 

account of their riches, their religion, and thet 
uſury : yet ſtill our ideas ſcarcely come up i0 
the extortions which, in fact, we find to have 
been practiced upon them. 
20,000 marks were exated from them: tw 
years after money was again extorted ; and ons 
Jew alone, Aaron of York, was obliged to pa 
In 1250, Henry reneved 
his oppreflions ; and the ſame Aaron was com 
demned to pay him 30, 00 marks upon an 4, 
culation of forgery : the high penalty impoſet 
upon him, and which it ſeems, he was thoug 
able to pay, is rather a preſumption of his inne 


* M, Paris, p. 586 
F Brullel Traits Fiefs, vol. i. p. 576. 


about 4000 marks. 


per cent. paid 


om, and hated, on 


In the year 124 


conſequently, the prices which we have her Wil n. 
compared of corn and cattle may be looked © bs 
as contemporary; and they were drawn, na if 
from one particular year, but from an eſtimation Will \,; 
of the middling prices for a ſeries of years, | 

Intereſt had in that age amounted to an enor. 
mous height, as might be expected from the 
 barbariſm of the times, and men's ignorance of 
commerce. Inſtances occur of fifty 
for money - There is an ediCt of Phily 
10d, limiting the Jews in 
Such profits tempel 


cence 


# EN R v . 


John cence than of bis guilt. In 1258, the king de- 
e der manded 8000 marks from the 7 and threat= 
ked on ened to hang them if they refuſed compliance; 
n, nl They now loſt all patience; and defired to retire 
imation wich their effects out of the kingdom. But the 
als. [king replied : * How can I remedy the oppreſ- 
n end. ſions you complain of ? I am myſelf a beggar: 
om th: Wt 1 am ſpoiled, I am ſtripped of all my revenues! 
ance 0 { owe above £00,000 marks; and if I had ſaid 
"/, pad 300,000, I ſhould not exceed the truth; I am 
' Philp NW obliged to pay my ſon, prince Edward, 15,000 
Jews A marks a year: 4 have not a farthing; and I 
temptel muſt have money, from any hand; from any 
twin dualer, or by any means.” He then deli- 
h, fon ered ovef the Jews to the earl of Cornwall; 


ze, det thoſe whom the one brother had flayed; the 
imagine ocher might embowel, to make uſe of the words 
n under} the hiſtorian. King 50 his father; once 
n his demanded 10,000 marks from a Jew of Briſtol ; 


efſed and, on his refuſal, ordered one of his teeth to be 


le prd aun every day till he ſhould comply. The Jew 

ated, aon ſeven teeth; and then paid the ſum required 

nd cet him. One talliage laid upon the Jews in 1243 

e up u mounted to 60,000 marks; a ſum equal to the 

to dae bole yearly revenue of the crown: | 

r ig To give a better pretence for the extortiohs; | 
a: Vole Jews wete accuſed with having crucified a 

and 008d in derifioh of the ſufferings of CuRIsT. 


d to pa 


Eighteen of them were hanged at once for this 


reneved8Wrime : though it is no wiſe credible, that even 
as conic antipathy borne them by the Chriſtians, and 
an de oppreſſions under which they laboured, would 
impoſed ver have puſhed them to be guilty of that dan- 
thoug ferous enormity; But it is natural to imagine, 
is 1002 a race, expoſed to ſuch inſults and indignity, 


oth from king and people, and who had fo un- 
man an enjoyment of theif riches; would 
gene vor. 1. v7 carry 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


carry uſury to the utmoſt extremity, and by 
their great profits make themſelves ſome con. 
penſation for their continual perils. Though 
theſe acts of violence againſt the Jews proceeded 
much from bigotry, they were ſtill more derived 
from avidity and rapine. So far from deſiring 
in that age to convert them, it was enaQted h 
law in France, that, if any Jew embraced Chriſt. 
anity, he forfeited all his goods, without exception 
to the king or his ſuperior lord. Theſe pluy. 
derers were careful, leſt the profits accruing 


from their dominion over that unhappy ne, 
ſhould be. diminiſhed by their converſion, Fs 
The trial by ordeal was aboliſhed in this reign em 
by order of council: a faint mark of improve. go 
ment in the age. Henry granted a charter or 
the Town of Newcaſtle, in which he gave the in. cit 
habitants a licence to dig coal. We learn fru ver 
Madox, that this king gave at one time 10% reli 
ſhillings to maſter Henry, his poet: alſo ain 
ſame year he orders this poet ten pounds. ver 
appears from Shelden, that in the 47th year enen 
this reign, a hundred and fifty temporal, and fi they 
ſpiritual barons were ſummoned to perform be com 
ſervice due by their tenures. In the 35th M beld 
the ſubſequent reign, eighty-ſix temporal barouwiſi:ke 
twenty biſhops, and forty-eight abbots, weg sy ri. 
ſummoned to a parliament convened at Carlil Fen 
| | the ( 
[ects 

lince 

' ſtabb 

comn 

perſti 

prince 

party. 

2 Ment 


CH 


1 
and by 


e com. 
Though 
Yceeded 
derived 
deſiring 
Ned by 
Chriſt. 
ception, 
e plun. 
ICCrulng 
py race 
Jn, 

11s reign 
mprove- 
arter 0 
> the in. 
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EDWARD I 


WHILE the unfortunate Henry was thus vain- 
ly ſtruggling againſt the ungovernable ſpirit of 
bis ſubjects, his ſon and ſucceſſor, Edward, was 
employed in the holy wars, where he revived the 

glory of the Engliſh name, and made the enemies 
of Chriſtianity tremble. He had arrived at the 
city of Acon, in Paleſtine, juſt as the Saracens 


rn iron vere fitting down to beſiege it. He ſoon 
ime ii relieved the place, followed the enemy, and ob- 
allo de tained many viftorics, which, though ſplendid, 
nds. 1M vcre not deciſive, Such, however, were the 


| year dg enemies“ terrors at the progreſs of his arms, that 
and hilt they reſolved to deſtroy by treachery that valiant 
orm te commander, whom they could not oppoſe in the 
35th 08iWfeld, A tribe of Mahometan enthuſiaſts had long 


] baron 
ts, went 


Carlil 


taken poſſeſſion of an inacceſſible mountain in 
Syria, under the command of a petty prince, who 
vent, in the Chriſtian armies, under the name of 
the Old Man of the Mountain, and whoſe ſub- 
ects were called Aſſaſſins; from whence we have 
Ince borrowed the name to ſignify a private 
ſtabber, Theſe men, wholly devoted to their 
commander, and enflamed with a deteſtable ſu- 
perſtition, undertook to deſtroy any Chriſtian 
prince or leader, who became noxious to their 
party, It was vain to threaten them with puniſh. 
ment; they knew the dangers that awaited them, 
v o 2 but, 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


but, reſolute to deſtroy, they ruſhed upon ces. 
tain death, Some time before, the capital of thi 
tribe had been taken by the Tartars, and the in. 
habitants put to the ſword ; yet there ſtill remain 
ed numbers of them, that were educated in thi 
gloomy ſchool of ſuperſtition ; and one of thoſ 
undertook to murder the prince of England. I 
order to gain admittance to Edward's preſence 
he pretended to have letters to deliver [bis the 
gayernor of Joppa, propoſing a negociation; an 
thus he was permitted to ſee the prince, who con. 
yerſed with him freely in the French language 
which the aſſaſſin underſtood. In this manner jy 
gantigued to zmule him for ſome time, being pe 
mitted to have free egreſs and regreſs from th 
royal apartments, It was on the Friday in Win. 
ſun week, that he found Edward fitting in bi 
partment alone, ip g looſe garment, the weathe 
ein extremely hot. This was the opportunity 
the Fat dal had fo long earneſtly defired ; and 


looking around to ſce if there were any to ls 


vent him, and fipding him alone, he drew a dap: 

er from his breaſt, and attempted to plunge it 
into the prince's boſom, Edward had uſt tim 
to perceive the murderer's intention, and, vic 
reat preſence of mind, received the blow upon 
9 arm, Perceiving the aſlaſſin abaut to repeat 
his viglenge, he ſtiuck him at once ta the ground 
with his foot; and wreſting the weapon from hit 


hand, huried it inſtantly in his boſom, The 


domeſtics hearing a noife, quickly came into the 
room, and ſoon wreaked their reſentment on the 
perfiqiqus wretch's body, who had thus abuſed 
the lays of hoſpitality. The wound the prince 
had received was the more dangerous, as having 
been infligjed with ap azſoned dagger ; and it loon 
began to exhibit ſome ſymptoms that appear 


on cer, al. He therefore expected his fate with great 
of this ntrepidity, and made his will, contented to die 
the in. Wiſh, a cauſe which he was affured would procure 
remain. im endleſs felicity. But his uſual good fortune 
in tha revailed; an Engliſh ſurgeon of extraordinary 
of tho Will, by making deep inciſions, and cutting away | 
ad. In e mortified parts, completed the cure, and re- 
reſence, ored him to health in little more than a fortnight, 
om the recovery ſa unexpected, was conſidered by the 
n; and perſtitiaus army as miraculous ; nor were there 
0 con. Wanting ſome, who alledged that he owed his 
N guage et to the piety of Eleanora his wife, who 
nner it Wicked the poiſon from the wound, to ſave his 
ng Po e, at the hazard of her own. However this 
om the WW. it is probable that the perſonal danger he in- 
bu. red by continuing the war in Paleſtine, might 
in bs auce him more readily to liſten to terms of 
weathet NMcommodation, which were propoſed ſoon after 
Irtynity the foldan of Babylon. He received that 
d; ant onarch's ambaſſadors in a very honourable man- 
to ls r, and concluded a truce with him for ten 
a dag: Wars, ten weeks, and ten days. Having thus 
lunge Wild the affairs of Paleſtine, in the beſt man- 
uſt um er they would admit of, he ſet fail for Sicily, 
d, wit) ere he arrived in ſafety, and there firſt heard 
w upon Ie news of his father's death, as well as that of 
) repeat on ſon Johns a boy of fix years of age, 
ground e bore the laſt with reſignation, but appeared 
rom hi tremely affl icted at the death of his father; at 
Tre ch, when the king of Sicily expreſſed his 
into th! prize, he obſerved, that the death of a ſon 
on tis Ws a loſs which he might hope to repair, but 
abuſed it of a father was a lols irreparable. | 
Prince WF Though the death of the king happened while 
having Wiſe ſuccefſar was ſo far from hame, yet meaſures 
it 1000 Id been ſa well taken, that he crown was tranſ- 
peared Wred wich the gacateſt tyanquallity, The big 
3G character 
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fatigues, 
zmidſt the 
was lolemr 
biſhop of ( 
this OCca! 
continued 


character acquired by the prince, during the lat 
commotions, had procured him the eſteem ang 
affection of all ranks of men; and, inſtead o 
attempting to oppoſe, their whole wiſh was 10 
ſee him once more returning in triumph. But 
the prince ſenſible of the quiet ſtate of the king 


dom, did not ſeem in much haſte to take poſſelWiP"* hundi 
ſion of the throne; and he ſpent near a year oper) © 
France, before he made his appearance in England king of SC 
The honours he received from the great upon tha ed the fo 
A.D.:273.continent ; and the acclamations, with which hg territories 
| was every where attended by the people, ven othing th 
too alluring to a young mind to be ſuddenly rein of the 
quiſhed: he was even tempted to exhibit proc viperity; 
of his bravery in a tournament, to which he wa xpect fron 
invited by the count de Chalons, who defied hin” pruden 
to a trial of his ſkill. Impreſſed with high ideas oi, +5 Edwe 
the chivalry of the times, he accepted the chal lone, the 
lenge ; and propoſed, with his knights to hold th ble. Th 
field againſt all that would enter the liſts. Hi al difſenſic 
uſual good fortune attended him; and his ſuccel ttereſts, an 
had like to have converted a trial of ſkill into e pope, W 
matter of bloody contention. The count d th impun! 
Chalons, enraged at being foiled, made a ſcrioughl® againſt 
attack upon the Engliſh, in which ſome blood” clergy w 
was ſpilt; but Edward and his knights, ſtill man Ig orders o 
tained the ſuperiority. From Chalons Edwarl neeming ar 
proceed to Paris, where he was magnificent ecture, tl 
entertained by Philip, king of France, to who” the crow! 
be did homage for the territories the kings d d We Acc 
A. D. 1274. England had poſſeſſed in that kingdom. Fro len, from h 
Paris he ſet out for Gaſcony, to curb the inſades that we 
lence of Gaſton count of Bearne, who had rebel lis predec 
jed in his abſence. From thence he pale") prudent 
through Montreüil, where he accommodated ſom Wlolute, he ſ 
d laboured 


differences between the Engliſh and Fleming 
At length, after various battles, dangers, 4 


* fatigue: 


1 
„CCC AL... 335 | 9 
atigues, he arrived in his native dominions, | i 
"Aſt the loud acclamations of his people, and | "1 
ia; ſolemnly crowned at Weſtminſter by the arch- Auguſt 19. Wc 
lihop of Canterbury. The joy of all ranks upon 1 


bis occaſion was inexpreſſible; the feaſting LINE 

continued a whole fortnight at the king's expence; 
tre hundred horſes were turned looſe, as the 
wroperty of thoſe who could catch them. The 
king of Scotland, with ſeveral other princes, gra- 
ed the ſolemnity, and did homage for thoſe N 
territories they held under the Engliſh crown. 4 
othing therefore remained to complete the feli- | 
ty of the people but the continuance of ſuch 
roſperity ; and this they had every reaſon to 
xpea from the king's juſtice, his ceconomy, and 


D ———_— . 


— 
COS 
+ 


By 
SEES 
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As Edward was now come to an undiſputed 5 


hrone, the oppoſite intereſts were proportionably 
echle. The barons were exhauſted by long mu- 
al diſenſions : the clergy were divided in their 
tereſts, and agreed only in one point, to hate 
te pope, who had for ſome time drained them, 
ith impunity : the people, by ſome inſurrec- 
ons againſt the convents, appear to have hated 
be clergy with equal animoſity. Thele diſagree- | 
ts orders only concurred in one point, that of | 
leeming and reverencing the king. In ſuch a 
metture, therefore, few meaſures could be taken 
e crown that would be deemed oppreſſive; 
d we accordingly find the preſent monarch 
ten, from his own authority alone, raiſing thoſe 
nes that would have been peremptorily refuſed 
his predeceſſor. However, Edward was natu- 
ly prudent; and, though capable of becoming 
dolute, he ſatisfied himſelf with moderate power, 
d laboured only to be terrible to his enemies. 

His 
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His firſt care was to correct thoſe difords ingland. 
which had crept in, under the laſt part of his {cir own | 
ther's feeble adminiſtration. He propoſed, bey were 
an exatt diſtribution of juſtice, to give equal o had ef 

| . tettion and redreſs to all the orders of the d {till pre 
A. P. 1275. He ſummoned a parliament at Weſtminſter, uy, uncont 
took every opportunity to inſpe& the conduſi ¶onquerors 
all his magiſtrates and judges, and to diſplace er, incapa 


as were negligent, or corrupt. In ſhort, a (yen! neighbo 
of ſtrict juſtice, marked with an air of feverinfy in their 
was purſued throughout his reign ; formidable hilyarks of 
the people indeed, but yet adapted to the ungliiiis diſtref: 
vernable licentiouſneſs of the times. The led off ti 


were the only part of his ſubjetts who were g 
fuſed that equal juſtice which the king made 
boaſt of diſtributing. As Edward had been hn 


tant pra 
d hy the 
me. Not 


up in prejudices againſt them, and as theſe yeaWſpuntry thai 
fill more confirmed by his expedition to the HolfWncipaliries 
Land, he ſeemed to have no compaſſion ring diff 
their ſufferings. Many were the arbitrary ta ſuch wer 


levied upon them; two hundred and eighty ereever vi 


them were hanged at one time in London, de expen 
a charge of adulterating the coin of the kingdoi this, Edw 
the goods of the reſt were confiſcated, and {ſſurhve peo 
of that religion “ utterly baniſhed the king nage for | 
This ſeverity was very grateful to the people, Hel prince: 
hated the Jews, not only for their tenets, but "1 {on ſhou 

their method of living, which was by uſury return. 
. extortion. | Iuſal, as it 
' A.D.1276. But Edward had too noble a ſpirit to be coffended inva 
tent with the applauſe this petty oppreſſion Wit Lewe! 
quired; he reſolved to march againſt Lewe certain a 
prince of North Wales, who had refuſed to Mach of Ed 
homage for his dominibons, and ſeemed bent eng the ii 
renouncing all dependence upon the crown pete reſ 

tr 

Jo che number of about fifteen thousand · Vo : was | 


Engl 


EDWARD I. 
ngland. The Welſh had for many ages enjoyed 


eir own laws, language, cuſtoms, and opinions. 
They were the remains of the ancient Britons, 
ho had eſcaped the Roman and Saxon invaſions, 
nd ſtill preſerved their freedom and their coun- 
ty, uncontaminated by the admiſſion of foreign 
orquerors. But as they were, from their num- 
er, incapable of withſtanding their more power 
j| neighbours on the plain, their chief defence 
in their inacceſſible mountains, thoſe natural 
lwarks of the country. 
as diſtreſſed by fattions at home, or its forces 
led off to wars abroad, the Welfſlr made it a 
ptant practice to pour in their irregular troops, 
d hy the open country waſte whereever they 
me. Nothing could. be more pernicious to a 
untry than ſeveral neighbouring independent 
incipalities, under different commanders, and 
rſuing different intereſts; the mutual jealouſies 
ſuch were ſure to harraſs the people; and 
hereever victory was purchaſed, it was always 
the expence of the general welfare. Senſible 
this, Edward had long wiſhed to reduce that 
turhye people, and had ordered Lewellyn to do 
Image for his territories; which ſummons the 
ſelſh prince refuſed to obey, unleſs the king's 
n ſon ſhould he delivered as a hoſtage for his 
The king was not diſpleaſed at this 
luſal, as it ſerved to give him a pretext for his 
ended invaſion. He, therefore, levied an army 
inſt Lewellyn, and marched into his country 
th certain aſſurance of ſucceſs, 
ach of Edward, the Welſh prince took refuge, p., 
long the inacceffible mountains of Snowdon, © 
there reſolved to maintain his ground, with- 
t truſting to the chance of a battle. 


Whenever England 


Upon the ap- 
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| that had for many age; Wl after up 
bel F n e e againſt all 125 1 hoy as 
_ f the Norman and Saxon conquerors, i * wy 1 
Bui Edvard equally vigorous and cautious, hav. E e 
a every part of his way, pierced into 0 


| Joh” e we 
h ery centre of Lewellyn's territories, and ge f 
ee d. the Welſh army in its laſt retreat, 6 "Rp 
Lewellyn at len, lle regarded Fs Dari, 
d would make a trans g 
eee e and then depart; 1 1 9 0's "oo 
7 - conſternation, when he ſaw | 
os ren e 0 foot of the mou ho was 
ce his forces at the foo | as 
3 to ſurround: his army, In order to forceil * dan 1 
by fanning. Deſtitute of magazines, and COOPel M Sk 
= in a narrow corner of the country, "I Nous art 
proviſions pn 3 1 W exterminat 
; t death, o | 
le, nothing remained bu reduce 
10 s the mn, def . 1 ag hat they f 
; ſtrike a blow for his ind lilreſs the 
_ at dat obliged to ſubmit at diſcretion, and i br "the 1 
Maas s as the victor was plealed iy" 4 
receive ſuch term: d to pay fifty dein their 
Nov. 19, impoſe. Lewellyn conſented to pay Whoa to 


277 ſand Pony i a 3 nu 4 i * 

to the crown o ; i 

e e except four near Fase . 8 * 

E in the ſame manner; to e a 

try between Cheſhire and the ri 0 p " 4 *. 

Juſtice to his own family, and to deliver hoflag 

for the ſecurity of his ſubmiſſion. ol 

But this treaty was only of ſhort " 7 

oppreſſion of the conqueror, and e * 

pride of the conquered nation, _ ee 

remain without producing new di TOY 

lords of the Ons: 3 a HY 

juſt] n their Welſh neig 83 1 

5 remitted the hfiy thouſand pow 
nalty, yet he laid other reſtrictions 


of forces, 
Thonis, px 
tniſhed, to 
enemy. T. 
laſtneſſes ti 
the end of 
letreat of t 
poured dow 
outcries; ar 
put the whol 
This defeat 
Welſh; anc 
that ſuperſti 
clared in th 


alt 
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after upon Lewellyn, which that prince conſi- 


dered as more injurious. He particularly ex- 


added a promiſe from him at Worceſter, that he 
vould retain no perſon in his principality, that 
 hould be diſagreeable to the Eng iſh monarch, 
Theſe were inſults too great to be endured, and 
once more the Welſh flew to arms. A body of 
their forces took the field, under the command 
of David; the brother of their prince, ravaged 
the plain country, took the caſtle of Harwardin, 
made Sir Roger Clifford, juſtice of the Marches, 
who was very dangerouſly wounded, their pri- 
ſoner, and ſoon after laid ſiege to the caſtle of 
Ruddland. When the account of theſe hoſtili- 
ties was brought to Edward, he aſſembled a nu- 
merous army, and ſet out with a reſolution to 
exterminate: Lewellyn and his whole family; and 


to reduce that people to ſuch an abjett ſtate, 


that they ſhould never after be able to revolt, or 
itreſs their peaceable neighbours. At firſt, how- 
erer, the king's endeavours were not attended 
vith their uſual ſucceſs: having cauſed a bridge 
of boats to be laid over the river Menau, a body 
of forces, commanded by lord Latimer, and De 
Thonis, paſſed over before it was completely 
inſhed, to ſignalize their courage againſt the 
enemy. The Weiſh patiently remained in their 
altneſſes till they ſaw the tide flowing in beyond 
the end of the bridge, and thus cutting off the 
retreat of the aſſailants. It was then that they 
poured down from their mountains with hideous 
outcries; and, with the moſt ungovernable fury, 
put the whole body that had got over to the ſword. 


This defeat revived the finking ſpirits of the 


Welſh; and it was now univerſally believed by 
tat ſuperſtitious people that Heaven had de- 
Cared in their favour. A ſtory ran, that it was 

. foretold, 
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foretold, in the prophecies of Merlin, that Ley. 
ellyn was to he the reſtorer of Brutus's empire M 
in Britain: a wizard had prognoſticated that he 
ſhould ride through the ſtreets of London with 
a crown upon his head. Theſe were induce. 
ments ſufficiently ſtrong to perſuade this prince 
to bazard a deciſive battle againſt the Engi. 
With this view, he marched into Radnorſbimz 
and paſſing the river Wey, his troops were (ur. 
priſed and defeated by Edward Mortimer, while 
he himſelf was- abſent: from his army, upon x 


defended 
country, 

With him 
tinction £< 
to the kin 
and given 
reign CON 
added tot 
were now 
the revolt 
lity was e 


conference with ſome of the barons of that coun. At the 
try. Upon his return, feeing the dreadful ſiu. Welſh ſu 
ation of his affairs, he ran deſperately into the few natio 
midſt of the enemy, and quickly found thi greater ir 
death he ſo ardently fought for. One of te vioſe en 
Engliſh captains: recognizing his . countenance, glorious « 
ſevered his head from his body, and it was (ent cularly n. 
to London, where it was received with extrem that whil, 
demonſtrations of joy. *Fhe bruta] ſpirit of flame aliv 
times will ſufficiently appear from the barbariynhM acquiſitio! 
of the citizens on this occaſion : the head bein motives o 
encircled in a ſilver coronet, to fulſil the predic common. 
tion of the wizard, it was placed by them poi by anothe 
a pillory, that the populace might glut the culpable. 
eyes with ſuch an agreeable fpettacle! Dai amuſe the 
the brother of this unfortynate prince, ſoon af nobles th: 
#hared the fame fate; while his followers, qui ceptionab 
diſpirited by the lofs of their beloved leader one wo 
obeyed but flowly, and fought with reluRanc_f their accl 
Thus, being at laſt totally abandoned, he wah dence, h. 
obliged to hide himſelf in one of the obſcure ca lon Edwa 
verns of the country: but his retreat being ſo at Caerna 
after diſcovered, he was taken, tried, and con be would 


demned, as a traitor. His ſentence was execu the Englit 


ed with the moſt rigorous ſeverity; he was hang apparent 


ed, drawn, and quartered, only for having 15 of the el 
8 defend 5 


A DI. 
geſended the expiring liberties of his native 


country, and his own hereditary poſſeſſions! 


With him expired the government and the diſ- A. D. 1283. 


tinftion of the nation. It was ſoon after united 
to the kingdom of England, made a principality, 
and given to the eldeſt ſon of the crown. Fo- 
reign conqueſts might add to the glory, but this 
added to the felicity of the kingdom. The Welſh 
vere now blended with the conquerors, and in 
the revolution of a few ages, all national animo- 
li was entirely forgotten. | 

At the time of the conqueſt, however, the 
Welſh ſubmitted with extreme reluttance; and 
ſew nations ever bowed to a foreign yoke with 


greater indignation. The bards of the country, A. P. 1283. 


hole employment conſiſted in rehearſing the 
glorious deeds of their anceſtors, were parti- 
cularly noxious to the king, who, conſidering 
that while they continued to keep the ancient 
flame alive, he muſt expect no peace in his new 
aequiſitions, ordered them to be maſlacred, from 
motives of barbarous policy, at that time not un- 
common. This ſeverity he is {aid to have ſoftened 
by another meaſure, equally politic, and far Jeſs 
culpable. In order to flatter their vanity, and 
amuſe their ſuperſtition, he promiſed the Welſh 
nobles that he would give them a prince of unex- 
ceptionable manners, a Welſhman by birth, and 
one who could ſpeak no other language. On 
their acclamations of joy, and promiſe of obe- 
dience, he inveſted in the principality his ſecond 
lon Edward, then an infant, who had been born 
at Caernarvon. The Welſh now imagined that 
he would govern them as a diſtin& people from 
the Engliſh, there being at that time another heir 
apparent to the Engliſh crown. But the death 
of the eldeſt ſon, Alphonſo, ſoon after made 

4 young 


of 
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young Edward, who had been thus created prince 
of Wales, heir allo to the Engliſh monarchy, 
and ever ſince the government of both nations 
has continued to flow in one undivided channel. 


A. D. 1286. The ſettlement of Wales appeared fo complete 


to Edward, that in leſs than two years after he 
went abroad, in order to make peace between 
Alphonſo, king of Arragon, and Philip the Fair, 
who had lately ſucceeded his father Philip the 
Hardy, on the throne of France. The difference 
between thele two princes had arifen about the 
kingdom of Sicily, which the pope, after his 
hopes from England failed him, had beſtowed on 
Charles, brother to St. Louis, and which wa 
claimed upon other titles by Peter, king of Ar. 
ragon, father to Alphonſo. Edward had poyers 
from both princes to fettle the terms of peace, 
and he fucceeded in his endeavours ; but as the 
controverſy nowiſe regards England, we ſhall not 
enter into a detail of it. He ſtayed abroad abovt 
three years, and on his return found many diſor. 
ders to have prevailed both from open violence, 
and from the corruption of juſtice. Thomas 
Chamberlain, a gentleman of ſome note, had 
aſſembled ſeveral of his aſſociates at Boſton in 
Lincolnſhire, under pretence of holding a tout- 
nament ; an exerciſe practiſed by gentry only, 
but in reality with a view of plundering the ni 
fair of Boſton, and robbing the merchants. To 
facilitate his purpoſe, he privately ſet fire to the 
town; and while the inhabitants were employed 
in quenching the flames, the conſpirators broke 
into the booths, and carried off the goods. 
Chamberlain himſelf was detected and hanged; 
but maintained ſo ſteadily the point of honour 
to his accomplices, that he could not be prevailed 
on, by offers or promiſes, to diſcover any of them. 
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Many other inſtances of robbery and violence 
broke out in all parts of England; though the 
ſingular circumſtances attending this conſpiracy 
have made it alone be particularly recorded by 
hiſtorians. But the corruption of the judges, by 
which the fountains of juſtice were poiſoned, 
ſeemed of ſtill more dangerous conſequence. 
Edward, in order to remedy this prevailing abuſe, 
ſummoned a parliament, and brought the judges 
to a trial ; where all of them, except two, who 
were clergymen, were convitted of this flagrant 
iniquity, and were fined and depoſed. The amount 
of the fines levied upon them is alone a ſuſficient 


proof of their guilt; being above one hundred 


thouſand marks, an immenſe fum in thoſe days, 
and ſufficient to defray the charges of an expen- 
five war between two great kingdoms. The king 
afterwards made all the new judges {wear that 


they would take no bribes; but his expedient, of. 


depoling and fining the old ones, was the more 
effettual remedy. 
We muſt now advert to the affairs of Scotland, 
becauſe Edward greatly intereſted himſelf therein. 
Alexander III. king of Scotland, bad been kill- 
ed, at Kinghorn in 1286, by a fall from his 
horſe, leaving only Margaret, his grand-daugh- 
ter, heir to the crown, who died ſome time after. 
The death of this princeſs produced a moſt vio- 
lent diſpute about the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh 
throne, being claimed by no leſs than twelve 
competitors, That nation being thus divided 
into as many factions as there were pretenders, 
the guardians of the realm would not undertake 
to decide a diſpute of ſo muctconſequence. The 
nobility of the country were no leſs divided in 
their opinions: and, after long debates, they at 
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the determination of the king of England. The 
claims of all the other candidates Were reduce 
to three; who were the deſcendants of the cr 
of Huntingdon by three daughters“; John Haft. 
ings, who claimed in 7 5 of his mother, y 
one of the co-heireſſes of the crown; John Bu 
liol, who alledging his right, as being deſcende 
from the eldeſt daughter, who was bis grand. 
mother; and Robert Bruce, who was the aw 
A.D.1291.fon of the ſecond daughter. In this contef, 
which was referred to Edward, he pretended the 
utmoſt degree of deliberation ; and although he 
had long formed his reſolution, yet he ordered 
all enquiries to be made on the fubjett, that he 
might be maſter of the arguments that could he 
advanced on any fide of the queftion. In thy 
reſearch, he ſoon difcovered that ſome paſſages 
in old chronicles might be produced to favour 
his own ſecret inclinations; and, without far. 


ther delay, inftead of admitting the claims of| 


the competitors, he boldly urged his own f; and 
„„ to 


Margaret married to Alan lord of Galloway; Iſabella, vi 
of Robert Brus or Bruce, lord of Annandale; and Adama, who 
eſpouſed Henry lord Haſtings. Margaret, the eldeſt of the filters 
left one daughter, Devergilda, married to John Baliol, by wham 
ſhe had a fon of the ſame name, one of the preſent competitors 
for the crown: Iſabella, the ſeccnd, bore a fon, Robert Bruce, 
who was now alive, and who alſo inſiſted on his claim: Adama, 
the third, left a fon, John Haſtings, who pretended that the king- 
dom of Scotland, like many other inheritances, was diviſible, 4. 
mong the three daughters of the Earl of Huntingdon, and that 
he, in right of his mother, had a title to a third of it. 1 

+ In purſitit of this great object, ſo extremely unjuſt and ini, 
quitous in itfelf, Edward buſied himſelf in ſearching for proof of 
his pretended ſuperiority ; and inſtead of looking into his own 
archives, which, if his claim had been real, mutt have afforded 
him numerous records of the homages done by the Scottiſh prit- 
ces, and could alone yield him any authentic teſtimony, he made 
all the monaſteries, be ranſacked for old chronicles aud hiſtanes 


written by Engliſhmen, and he collected all the paſſages end 
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io ſecond his pretenſions, advanced with a for- 
midable army to the frontiers of the kingdom. 


The 


med anywiſe to favour his pretenſions. Yet even in this me- 
thod of proceeding, which muſt have diſcovered to himſelf the 
inju.tice of his claim, he was far from being tortunate. He began 
his proofs from the time of Edward the Elder, and continued 
them through all the ſubſequent Saxon and Norman times; but 
produced nothing to his purpoſe. The whole amount of his au- 
Porities during the Saxon period, when {tripped of the bombaſt 
nd inaccurate ſtyle of the monkith - hiſtorians, is, that the Scots 
bad ſometimes been defeated by the Engliſh, had received peace 
bn diſadvantageous terms, had made ſubmiſſions to the Engliſh 
Monarch, and had even perhaps fallen into ſome dependence on a 
oer which was far more ſuperior, and which they had not at that 
me ſufficient power to reſiſt. His authorities from the Norman 
riod were, if poſſible, ſtill lefs conclutve : The hiſtorians indeed 
ake frequent mention of homage done by the northern potentate ; 
but not one of them ſays that it was done for his kingdom; and 
ereral of them declare, in expreſs terms, that it was relative only 
o the fiefs which he enjoyed ſouth of the Tweed; in the ſame 
anner, as the King of England ſwore fealty himfelf to the French 
nonarch, for the fiefs which he inherited in France. And to 
uch ſcandalous ſhifts was Edward reduced, that he quotes a paſ- 
ave from Hoveden, where it is aſſerted, that a Scottiſh king had 
Jone homage to England; but he purpotely omits the latter part 
f the ſentence, which expreſles that this prince did homage tor 
he lands which he held in England. hen William, king of 
cotland, was taken pr iſoner in the. battle of Alnwick, he was ob- 
ved, for the recovery of his l'berty, to ſwear fealty to the victor 
br us crown itfelt. 1 he deed was performed according to all the 
tt of the feudal law: the record was preſerved in the Engliſh 
chives, and is mentioned by all the hiſtorians: but as it is the 
ly one of its kind, and as the hiſtorians ſpeak of this ſuperiority 
a great acquilition gained by the fortunate arms of Henry II. 
here can remain no doubt, that the kingdom of Scotland was, in 
former periods, entirely free and independent. Its ſubjection 
atinued a very few years; king Richard deſirous, before his 
kparture for the Holy Land, to concil.ate the friendſhip of Wil- 
an, rencunced that homage, which, he ſays, in expreſs terms, 
jad been extorted by his father; and he only retained the uſual 
Jomage which had been done by the Sgottiſh princes for the lands 
hich they held in England. But though this tranſaEtion ren- 
red the independence pt Scotland itill more unqueſtionable, than 
no fealty had ever been ſworn to the Engliſh crown, the Scot- 


d 1 Kings, apprized of the point aimed at by their powerful neigh- 
1 Purs, ſeem tor a long time to have retained fume jealuuſy on that 

eat, and, in doing homage, to have anxtoufly obviated ail fuch 
5 tentons, When William in 12co did homage to Jchn at Lin- 
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th ey reſolved to obey his ſummons to meet at the 
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The Scottiſh barons were thunder-ſtruck atth 
unexpected pretenſions; and though they felt th 
moſt extreme indignation at his procedure, ye 
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caſtle of Norham ; a place ſituated on the ſou. 
ern banks of the Tweed, where he convened de 
parliament of that country. He there produce 
the proofs of his ſuperiority, which he alledg 
were unqueſtionable, and deſired their concur. 
rence with his claims ; at the ſame time adviſing 
them to uſe deliberation, and to examine all hi 
allegations with impartial juſtice. To a propall 
that appeared in itſelf ſo reaſonable, no immediat 
anſwer could be given; for where all is defeftive 
it is not eaſy to ſubmit to the combating a part 
the barons, therefore, continued filent; an 
Edward interpreting this for a conſent, addreſſed 
himſelf to the ſeveral competitors to the crown; 
and, previous to his appointing one of them u 
bis yaſſal, he required their Ky Wage Pres: i 
his ſyperiority. He naturally concluded th 


none of them would venture to diſoblige the mH the. 
who was unanimouſly appointed to be the arbim ers oft 
tor of his pretenſions. Nor was he deceived W's Baliol' 


ANonouncec 
andidate, 1 
ngland, v 


he found them all obſequious on this occaſion 
Robert Bruce was the firſt who made the acknoy 
jedgement, and the reſt quickly followed his es 


ample. Edward being thus become the ſuperii&ngdom, a 
of the kingdom, undertook next to conſider which 3 
e | | - | 5 

toln, he was careful to inſert a ſalvo for his royal dignity : Wh Ra I b 
Alexander III. ſent aſſiſtance to his father-in-law Henry III. ang . 0 
ing the wars of the barons, he previouſly procured ati ackefrone, leſs 
ledgement, that this aid was granted only from fr:endſhip, rſt ſtep Wa: 
from any right claimed by the Engliſh monarch : and when Wl * Va. 
{ame prince was inyited to affiſt at the coronatibn ot this very 2 Intention 
ward, he declined attendance, till he received a Ike acknowledge tmoſt. Ir 
ment. But all theſe reaſons were but a feeble rampart again Went. t 5 Fon 
power of the ſword which Edward was determined to employ- A | 


erceptible 
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of the candidates was the fitteſt to be appointed 
under him; or it may be, as they appeared all 
indifferent to him, which had the juſteſt claim. 
In order to give this deliberation the appearance 
of impartiality, an hundred commiſſioners were 
appointed, forty of them being choſen by the 
candidates who were in the intereſts of John 
IBaliol : forty by thoſe in the intereſts of Robert 
Bruce; and twenty, who were choſeri by Edward 
imſelf. Having thus fitted matters to his ſatiſ- 
aftion, he left the commiſſioners to fit at Berwick; 
ad went ſouthward, to free their deliberations 
om all ſhadow of reſtraint. The ſubjef of the 
lilpute ultimately reſted in this queſtion : Whether 
Baliol, who was 'deſcended from the elder fiſter; 
hut farther removed by one degree, was to be pre- 
erred before Bruce, who was attually the younget 
ſter's fon? The rights of inheritance; as at pre- 
ent generally practiſed over Europe, were even 
it that time pretty well aſcertained; and not 
nly the commiſhonets, but many of the beſt 


ng Baliol's ſuperior claim. Edward, therefore; 
ronounced ſentence in his favour; and that 
andidate, upon renewing his oath of fealty to 
ngland, was put in poſſeſſion of the Scottiſh 
ingdom, and all its fortreſſes, which had been, 
reviouſly put into the hands of the king of 
ngland, | | 
Baliol being thus placed upon the Scottiſh 
Frone, leſs as a king than as a vaſſal, Edward's, 
rt ſtep was ſufficient to convince that people of 
ls intentions to ſtretch the prerogative to the 
tmoſt. Inſtead of gradually accuſtoming the 
ots to bear the Engliſh yoke, and of exerting 
Is new power overt them by flow and im- 
erceptible degrees, he began at once to give 
| Ls them 


awyers of the age, univerſally coricurted in affirm- 
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merchant's complaint. Upon ſubjects equaly 


union between theſe two nations, that, for 9 
many ſucceeding ages, was fatal to the intereſtso 


to ſurrender the important fortreſſes of Bervic 
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them notice of his intentions. A merchant of 
Gaſcony had preſented a petition to him, import. 
ing, that Alexander, the late king of Scotland 
was indebted to him a large ſum, which was fi 


unpaid, notwithſtanding all his ſolicitations tg 


the preſent king, for payment; Edward eager 
embraced this opportunity of exerciſing his ney 
right, and ſummoned the king of Scotland to 3. 
pear at Weſtminſter, to anſwer in perſon the 


trivial, he ſent fix different ſummonſes, at differ. 
ent times, in one year; ſo that the poor Scott 
king ſoon perceived that he was poſſeſſed of the 
name only, but not the authority of a ſovereign, 
Willing, therefore, to ſhake off the yoke of 
troubleſome a maſter, Baliol revolted, and pri. 
cured the pope's abſolution from his former oath 
of homage. To ſtrengthen his hands ſtill mom 
he entered into a ſecret treaty with Philip, kin 
of France; which was the-commentement of u 


England. To confirm this alliance, the king 
Scotland ſtipulated a marriage between his eldel 
ſon and the daughter of Philip de Valois. 

| Edward, to whom theſe tranſactions were 10 
ſecret, endeavoured to ward the threatened blow 
by being the. firſt aggreſſor ; and according 
ſummoned John to perform the duty of a valla 
and to ſend him a ſupply of forces againſt an in 
ſion from France, with which ſtate he had ſome 
time been at variance. He alſo ſummoned nt 


Jedborougb, and Roxborough, and to appear i 
a parliament which was held at Newcaſtle. None 
of theſe commands, as he well foreſaw, being 
complied with, he reſolved to enforce obedienc 
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b, marcbhing a body of thirty thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe, into the heart of the king- 
dom of Scotland. As the Scottiſh nation had 
little reliance on the vigour, or the courage of 
their king, they had aſſigned him a council of 
welve noblemen to aſſiſt, or, more properly 
bpeaking, to ſuperintend his proceedings. They 
raiſed an army of forty thouſand foot and five 
e hundred horſe, for the preſent emergency, and 
marched them to the frontiers, which Edward 
was now preparing to attack. But ſome of the 
voſt conſiderable of the Scottiſh nobility, among 

whom were Robert Bruce and his fon, together 
ich the earls of March and Angus, endeavoured 
oF 10 ingratiate themſelves with Edward by an early 
MT ſubmiſſion, which ſerved not a little to intimidate 
WJ thoſe who ſtill adhered to their king. The pro- 
grels, therefore, of the Engliſh arms was ex- 
tremely. rapid; Berwic was taken by aſſault ; fir 
William Douglaſs, the governor, made priſoner, 
and a garriſon of ſeven thouſand men put to the 
lword. Elated by theſe advantages, Ed Mrd diſ- 
patched the earl Warenne, with ten thouſand men, 
io lay ſiege to Dunbar; and the Scots, ſenſible 
of the importance of that place, advanced with 
bbeir whole army, under the command of the earls 
of Mar, Buchan, and Lenox, to relieve it. Al- 
though the ſuperiority of the numbers was greatly 
on their fide, yet courage and diſcipline were 
entirely on that of the Engliſh. The con- april 27. 
lit was of ſhort continuance; the Scots were ſoon 1296. 
thrown into confuſion, and twenty thouſand of 
their men were ſlain upon the field of battle. 
The caſtle of Dunbar, with all its garriſon, ſur- 
rendered the day following; and Edward, who 
vas now come up with the main body of his army, 
kd them onward into the country to certain con- 

| 1 9 5 queſt. 
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; : | ; ; d 

queſt. The caſtles of the greateſt ſtrength and 5 TN 
importance opened their gates to him alnof & was 1 
without reſiſtance; and the whole ſouthern pan France, 


of the country acknowledged the conquer, 
The northern parts were not ſo eaſily reducible 
being defended by the inacceſſible mountain, 
and intricate foreſts, that deform the face of that 


out mak 
himſelf u. 
vacy thar 


country. To make himſelf maſter of this pat WW * 
of the kingdom, Edward reinforced his arm bim to tu 
with numbers of men levied in Ireland and Wales he expect 
who, being uſed to this kind of deſultory wat, mat had 
were beſt qualified to ſeek, or purſue the latent ne imbe 
enemy. But Baliol made theſe preparations un. been a r 
neceſſary ; he found that a ready ſubmiſſion wa upon a v 
more fafe and eaſy than a fierce reſiſtance drawn in Englj 
out among mountainous deſarts, and thoſe fol. ind both 
tudes made ftill more dreadful by famine. He they ſent 
haſtened, therefore, to make his peace with the crews Cat 
victor, and expreſſed the deepeſt repentance for ring : | 
his former difloyalty. To ſatisfy him {till farther, WMrence + a 
he made a ſolemn reſignation of the crown into Ned to tab 


his hands; and the whole kingdom ſoon aftet tim, thre? 
followed his example. Edward, thus maſter Norman. 
the kingdom, took every precaution to ſecure ib Myer yas { 
title, and to aboliſh thoſe diſtinQions, which might Mlabout wat 
be apt to keep the nation in its former indepen- Nute two ne 
dence. He carefully deſtroyed all records and rope in th 


monuments of antiquity, that inſpired the people fran ſhip « 


with a ſpirit of national pride. He carried aaf ung: Pl 
a ſtone, which the traditions of the vulgar pre- Whithout c 
tended to have been Jacob's pillow, on which enge, an 
all their kings were ſeated, when they ver er. The 
anointed. This, the ancient tradition had aſſured Whhan uſu a} 
them, was the mark of their government; and Wii; hint to 
wherever it was placed, their command was al- Wſ:ized an! 
ways to follow. The great ſea} of Baliol was Is along. 
broke; and that nnhappy monarch bimſelf . M0 
FEY | Farr 


carried as a priſoner to London, and committed 


to cuſtody in the Tower. Two years afterwards 
he was reſtored to his liberty, and baniſhed to 
France, where he died in a private ſtation, with. 
out making any farther attempts to reinſtate 
himſelf upon the throne ; happier, perhaps in pri- 
vacy than if gratified in the purſuits of ambition. 

The ceſſation which was given to Edward by 
thoſe ſucceſſes, in his inſular dominions, induced 
him to turn his ambition to the continent, where 
he expected to recover a part of thoſe territories 
that had been uſurped from his crown, during 
the imbecility of his predeceſſors. There had 
been a rupture with France ſome time before, 
upon a very trifling occaſion. A Norman and 
an Engliſh veſſel met off the coaſt of Bayonne z 
and both of them having occaſion for water, 
they ſent their boats to land, and the ſeveral 
crews came at the ſame time to the ſame 
ſpring: there enſued a quarrel for the prefe- 
rence : a Norman, drawing his dagger, attempt- 
ed to ſtab an Engliſhman; who grappling with 
bim, threw his adverſary on the ground; and the 
Norman, as was pretended, falling on his own dag- 
ger, was flain, This ſcuffle between two ſeamen 
about water, ſoon kindled a bloody war between 
the two nations, and involved a great part of Eu- 
rope in the quarrel, The mariners of the Nor- 
an hip carried their complaint to the French 
king: Philip without enquiring into the fact, 
vithout demanding redreſs, bade them take re- 
venge, and trouble him no more about the mat- 
ler. The Normans, who had been more regular 
than uſual, in applying to-the crown, needed but 
ns hint to proceed to immfinediate violence. They 
1zed an Engliſh ſhip in the Channel; and hang- 
I along with ſome dogs, ſeveral of the crew mn 
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the yard- arm, in preſence of their companions 
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diſmiſſed the veſſel; and bade the mariners info The + 
their countrymen, that vengeance was now ks to be an 
for the blood of the Norman killed at Bay. On Phil 
onne. This injury, accompanied with ſo h 8 
neral and deliberate an inſult, was reehten bilhop © 
the | mariners of the Cinque Ports, who, Vibe der to 
carrying any complaint to the king, "or wat ſaid, the 
ing for redreſs, retaliated, by committing like en. 
barbarities on all French veſſels without dif. injured, 
tinction. The- French provoked by their Joſe Jaw, Hi 
preyed on the ſhips of all Edward's ſabjetl private 
whether Engliſh: or Gaſcon: the ſea became - vith the 
ſcene of piracy between the nations; the f- Wer: 0. 
vereigns, without either ſeconding ar repreſlng any part! 
the violence of their ſubjects Remi w de Frs 
main indifferent ſpectators: the Engliſh made rere hit 
private aſſociations with the Iriſh and Dutch theſe exp 
ſeamen; the French with Flemiſh and Genocſs; Chants we 
and the animoſities of the people on both ſides iN tens VET 
became every day more violent and barbi- tern coall 
rous. A fleet of twq hundred Norman veſſch the Chan 
ſet ſail to the South for wine and other cant Cuienne, 
modities; and in their paſlage took poſſeſſion Iver for t 
of all the Engliſh ſhips which they met with ot danger 
banged the ſeamen, and ſeized the goods, The erer 
inhabitants of the Engliſh ſea- ,orts. informed him direé 
of this incident, fitted out a fleet: of ſixty defence, 
fail, ſtronger and better manned than'the others That he 
and awaited the enemy on their return. After ture betw 
an abſtinate battle, they put them to rout, and brother, 
ſunk, and deſtrayed, or took the greater pan as this pri 
of them, No quarter was given; and it B mother to 
pretended that the loſs of the French amount account o 
ed to hiteen thouſand men: which is Account for finding 
ed for by this circumſtance, that the Norman ence. Ja 
fleet was employed in- tranſporting a confidet oflices ; 
able body of ſoldiers from the South. lame ami. 
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The affair was now become too important 


to be any longer overlooked by the ſovereigns. 
On Philip's ſending an envoy to demand re- 
paration and reſtitution, the king diſpatched the 
bilhop of London to the French court, in or- 
der to accommodate the quarrel. He firſt 
aid, that the Engliſh courts of juſtice were 
open to all men; and if any Frenchman were 
injured, he might ſeek reparation by courſe of 
law, He next offered to adjuſt the matter by 
private arbiters, or by a perſonal interview 
with the king of France, or by a reference 
eiher to the pope or the college of. cardinals, or 
any particular carainals agreed on by both parties. 
The French, probably the more diſguſted as they 
vere hitherto loſers in the quarrel, refuſed all 


theſe expedients: the veſſels and goods of mer- 


chants were confiſcated on both fides: depreda. 
tions were continued by the Gaſcons on the weſ- 


tern coaſt of France, as well as by the Engliſh in 


the Channel: Philip cited the king as duke of 
Cuienne, to appear in his court at Paris, and an- 
Iver for theſe offences: and Edward apprehenſive 
of danger to that province, ſent John St. John, 
an experienced ſoldier, to Bourdeaux, and gave 
him directions to put Guienne in a poſture of 
defence. | | 
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That he might, however, prevent a final rup- A. p. 1294 


ture between the nations, the king diſpatched his 
brother, Edmund earl of Lancaſter, to Paris; and 
3s this prince had eſpouſed the queen of Navarre, 
mother to ſane queen of France, he ſeemed, on 
account of that alliance, the moſt proper perſon 
for finding expedients to accommodate the differ- 
ence. Jane pretended to interpoſe with her good 
offices; Mary, the queen-dowager, feigned the 


lame amicable diſpoſition: and theſe two prin- 
vol. I, T3 ceſſes 
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ceſſes told Edmund, that the circumſtance the 
moſt difficult to adjuſt was the point of honou 
with Philip, who thought himſelf affronted by thy 
injuries committed againſt him by his ſub-vaſſal 
in Guienne: but if Edward would once conſe 
to give him ſeiſin and poſſeſſion of that proving, 
he would think his honour fully repaired, woulf 
Engage to reſtore Guienne e and would 
accept of a very eaſy ſatisfaction for all the other 
injuries. The king was conſulted on the oces. 
fion ; and as he then found himſelf in immediash 
danger of war with the Scots, which he regardel 
as the more important concern, this politic 
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prince, blinded by his favourite paſſion for ſub. = _ 
duing that nation, allowed himſelf to be deceivei 10 K 
by ſo groſs an artifice. He ſent his brother gr. * The : ki 
ders to ſign and execute the treaty with the tuo n by a 
queens; Philip ſolemnly promiſed to execuie ii 75 1 
part of it; and the king's citation to appear in eln 91 


court of France was accordingly recalled: bu 


the French monarch was no ſooner put in poll, er 
fion of Guienne, than the citation was renewedſ - fy 
Edward was condemned for non- appearance. 5 
and Guienne, by a formal ſentence, was declare. Jo * 
to be forfeited, and annexed to the crown, — ry 
Edward, fallen into alike ſnare with that whidifiſſþ..j. St 
he himſelf had ſpread for the Scots, was 7 nog eg 
and the more fo, as he was juſtly aſhamed of wr b * 
own condud, in being ſo egregiouſiy over- rachel on n 8 
by the court of France. Senſible of the extrem ilitated ; 
difficulties which he ſhould encounter in the - ill greatei 
covery of Gaſcony, where he had not retained alc 5 h 
ſingle place in his hands, he endeavoured. bil: 4 15 
compenſate that loſs, by forming alliances will 15 Fre 
ſeveral princes, who he projected ſhould attach . ſma! 
France on all quarters, and make a diverſion d Peri 


her forces. Adolphus de Naſſau, king of is 
| Romans 
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Romans, entered into a treaty with him for that 
purpole, as did alſo Amadzus count of Savoy, 
| the archbiſhop of Cologne, the counts of Guel- 
dre and Luxembourg, the duke of Brabant and 
the count of Bane, who had married his two 
daughters, Margaret and Eleanor: but theſe al- 
lances were very burdenſome to his narrow re- 
yenues, and proved in the iſſue entirely ineffec- 


an Engliſh army, which he compleated by empty= 
ing the jails of many thouſand thieves and robbers 
who had been confined there for their crimes, 
80 low had the profeſſion of arms fallen, and fo 
much had it degenerated from the eſtimation in 
wich it ſtood during the vigour of the feudal 


ſyſtem ! | 


rſt by contrary winds; then by his apprehenſions 
pf a Scottiſh invaſion, and by a rebellion of the 
Welſh, whom he repreſſed and brought again un- 
ler ſubjection. The army which he ſent to Gui- 
nne, was commanded by his nephew, Jobn de 
Bretagne earl of Richmond, and under him by 
bir John Tibetot, De Vere, and other officers of 
putation ; who made themſelves maſters of the 
own of Bayonne, as well as of Bourg, Blaye, 
Reole, St. Severe, and other places, which ſtrait. 
ned Bourdeaux, and cut off its communication 
both by ſea and land. The favour which the Gaſ- 
on nobility bore to the Engliſh government fa- 
litated theſe conqueſts, and ſeemed to promiſe 
ill greater ſucceſſes; but this advantage was ſoon 
pſt by the miſcondutt of ſome of the officers. 
ulip's brother Charles de Valois, who command. 
d the French armies, having laid ſiege to Poden- 
ic, a {mall fortreſs near Reole, obliged Giffard 
be governor to capitulate; and the articles, though 
| | 2 2 2 favourable 


tual, More impreſſion was made on Guienne by 


855 


The king bimſelf was detained in England, A. b. 123. 
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tion of embarking with the greater part of the a 
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favourable to the Engliſh, left all the Gaſcons pi 
ſoners at diſcretion, of whom about fiſty ven 
hanged by Charles as rebels: a policy which bot 
intimidated that people, and produced an irrepar. 
able breach between them and the Engliſh. That 
prince immediately attacked Reole, where the 
earl of Richmond himſelf commanded ; and x] 
the place ſeemed not tenable, the Engliſh genen 
drew his troops to the water ſide, with an inten 


earl of F 
or the Al 
pounds. 

hopes of 
ereditary 
binfelf Ca 
an arduou 
ithout tl 
he people 
in Flande 
houſand 
loſt; wher 
glad to ce 
zhey agree 


my. The enraged” Gaſcons fell upon their rear, 
and at the ſame time opened their gates to the 
French, who, beſides making themſelves maſten 
of the place, took many priſoners of diſtindtion 


St. Severe was more vigorouſly defended by Hu ration 0 
de Vere, ſon of the carl of Oxford; but at reed be 
obliged to capitulate. The French king, e cement 
content with theſe ſucceſſes in Gaſcony, threat ſEdvard w 
ened England with an invaſion ; and by a ſuddeu f the pri 

monarch's 


attempt, his troops took and burnt Dover, bit 
were obliged ſoon after to retire, Some time 
after, Edward again renewed his attempts upol 
Guienne, and ſent thither an army of ſeven tho 
ſand men, under the command of his brother, 


reltore Gu 
o abandon 
jon that E 
the earl of 


the earl of Lancaſter. That prince gained, e var, t 
firſt, ſome advantages over the French at Bou- Yen Juſt 
deaux : but he was ſoon after ſeized with a diſten Making pre 
per, of which he died at Bayonne. The con-ſpoIved to 


mand devolved on the earl of Lincoln; but heir weake 


performed nothing worth recording during te But thou 
remainder of the campaign. | erminated, 
The king finding his attempts upon that quer fitting | 
ter unſucceſsful, reſolved to attack France upd he king, 
another, where he hoped that kingdom would vl ake him c 
more vulnerable. He formed an alliance be great : 
John, earl of Hollana, by giving him his daugh- Iiderable (| 


ter Elizabeth in marriage; and alſo with Guy that au 


eall 


- 


4.4 


E D¹WARD I. 


earl of Flanders, whoſe aſſiſtance he procured, 
or the ſtipulated ſum of ſeventy-five thouſand 
pounds. From theſe aſſiſtances he entertained 
hopes of being once more able to recover his 
ereditary dominions; and he accordingly ſet 
binſelf earneſtly about providing money for ſuch 
an arduous undertaking, This was not obtained 
without the greateſt ſtruggles with his clergy and 
he people; fo that when he came to take the field 
in Flanders, at the head of an army of fifty- 
houſand men, the proper ſeaſon of action was 
loſt; wherefore the king of France and he were 
gad to come to an accommodation, by which 
they agreed to ſubmit their differences to the ar- 
bitration of the pope. By his mediation it was 
agreed between them, that their union {ſhould 
be cemented with a double marriage; that of 
Edward with Margaret, Philip's filter ; -and that 
ff the prince of Wales with Iſabella, the French 
monarch's daughter. Philip was prevailed c1-to 
jeltore Guienne to the Engliſh. He agreed allo, 
o abandon the king of Scotland, upon condi- 
jon that Edward ſhould in like manner negle4 
he carl of Flanders. Thus, after a very expen- 
we war, the two monarchs were obliged to it 
gown juſt where they began; and, inſtead of 
making preparations againſt each other, they re- 
olved to turn the weight of their power upon 
eir weaker neighbours. As | 

But though this expedition was thus fruitleſsly 
erminated, yet the expences which were requiſite 
ſor fitting it out, were not only burthenſome to 
be king, but even, in the event, threatened to 
Inake him on his throne... In order at firſt to ſet 
he great machine in movement, he raiſed con- 
derable ſupplies by means of, his parliament ; 


and that auguſt body was then firſt ee 
| un 
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dom was now, by the introduction of commer 


flituents, to grant ſuch demands as they ſhoulf 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


him into the form in which it continues to thy . 
day. As. a great part of the property of the lud 2 fitt! 
echſtance. 

t the wei 
bemſelves 


it to ſuch 


and the improvement of agricultare, transfer 
from the barons to the lower claffes of the peo 
ſo their conſent was thought neceffary for f 


_ railing any conſiderable ſupplies. For this rea he pope | 
he iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, enjoining then o@iting the 
ſend to parliament along with two knights of if oral prine 
ſhire, (as in the former reign,) two deputies eme; an 
each borough within their county; and Pence, in 
provided with ſufficient powers from their co mand. 

ice to twi 


think reaſonable for the ſafety of the ſtaie. M but th 
charges of theſe deputies were to be borne obey one 
the borough which ſent them; and fo far em to ack 
they from conſidering their deputation as an h dward was 
nour, nothing could be more diſpleaſing to; t employ 
borough than to be thus obliged to ſend a depuj e again! 
or to any individual than to be thus choſen] protetti, 
| However, the authority of theſe commoner np cauſe br. 
creaſed by time. Their union gave them weight hear ane 
and it became cuſtomary among them, in reum e defend 
for the ſupplies which they had granted, to pre; and 
petitions to the crown for a redreſs of thoſe grin ateſt inju 
ances, under which they fuppoſed the nation U In this ov 
labour. The more the king's neceffities incre leſs hard 
ſed, the more he found it expedient to give t office 
an early redreſs, till from requeſting the common the ravag 
proceeded to requiring; and, having all the HHIrring th 
perty of the nation, they by degrees began to elty, V 
poſſeſſed of the power. Such was the conſtin{ſ"* they 
tion of that parliament, to which Edward a t robbed 
plied for aſſiſtance againſt France. He obtain #tacked 
from the barons and knights, a grant of ln <quipage 
twelfth of their moveadles; from the boroug| pi preva! 
ums the 


an eighth; and from the clergy he reſolved! 
et | | exal ted the! 


* 


EDWARD I. | 
aft a fich; but he there found an unexpeRted 
efſtance. This body. of men, who had already 


hemſelyes of any pretext rather than thus ſub- 
it to ſuch heavy and diſproportioned impoſition, 
he pope had ſome time e iſſued a bull, pro- 


biting the clergy from paying taxes to any tem- 


ral prince, without permiſſion frem the ſee of 
ome ; and thoſe of England now pleaded con- 


mand. They alledged, that they owed obedi- 


; but that their eternal happineſs bound them 
) obey one, while only their worldly fafety led 
em to acknowledge the commands of the other. 
dward was ſomewhat mortified at their refuſal, 


rce againſt them. He refuſed them his tempo 
protection, he ordered his Judges to receive 
cauſe brought before them by the clergy, but 


re defendants: to do every man juſtice agai 

n; and to deny them juſtice even under the 
ateſt injury, | 

In this outlawed ſituation, they ſuffered num 
leſs hardſhips from every ruffian, while the 
g's officers remained unconcerned ſpeQators 
the ravages committed upon them, without 
urring the hatred of oppreſſive or vindictive 
elty. Whenever the clergy ventured from 
e, they were diſmounted from their horſes, 
l robbed of their cloaths ; the primate himſelf 


equipage and furniture. Theſe ſeverities at 
8th prevailed; and the clergy agreed to lay 
lums they were taxed in ſome church ap- 
ited them, which were to be 'taken away 


by 


- 


the weight of his neceſſities, reſolved to avail 


ence, in refuſing to comply with the king's 


ice to two ſovereigns, a ſpiritual and a tempo- 


t employed their own -arguments with great 


hear and decide all cauſes, in which _ 


attacked on the highway, and ſtripped of all 
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| | us ſchen 


by the king's officers. Thus at once they obeyy E: 7 he 
the king, without incurring the cenſures of the with 
pope. But though theſe fums were very gre; ought b. 
yet they were by no-means adequate to the want the 

of the ſtate. New taxes: were therefore arbinl enciled tt 
rily impoſed. - Edward laid a duty of fory erefore | 
ſhillings a fack upon wool; he required the Men; 2 
riffs of each county to ſupply him with ty det: 
thouſand quarters of wheat, and as many of a grie van 
without conſidering. the manner in which thy and 

were to be obtained. Theſe he levied by wi. i... „ 
of loans, promiſing to pay an equivalent, whet i for 
ever the exigencies of the ſtate were lels p Peeents 
sing. Such various modes of oppreſſion ud road, ex 
not ſuffered without murmuring. The cl. s nok 
were already diſguſted to a man; the peopl walry and 
complained at thoſe extortions they could ng tes, and & 
reſiſt; While many of the more powerful baron zona Cha 
jealous of their own privileges, as well as of ul. hation 
tional liberty, gave countenance to the gent es, withe 
diſcontent. © J e council 
Tbe firſt ſymptoms of this ſpirit of reſitunfelf, Whe 


appeared upon the king's ordering Hump. ſome 
Bohun, the conſtable, and Roger Bigod, Me. Theſ, 
mareſchal of England, to take the command þ return ; 
an army that he propoſed to ſend over into erſe to gra 
cony, while he himſelf intended to make a ava give a ple 
ſion on the {ide of Flanders. But theſe two pore demanc 
ful noblemen refuſed to obey his orders, ale an age, 
ing, that they were obliged by their offices! hed; hor 
attend him only in the wars, and not to cond our, that 
his armies. A violent altercation enſued. ie of the 

king, addreſſing himſelf to the conſtable, Wiayed the 
claimed, “ Sir earl, by God, you ſhall either MBut thouy 


or be hanged.” To which the haughty baron obtainec 


plied, „Sir king, by God, I will neither Biobable th; 
nor be hanged.” This oppoſition quite deles vol. 1. 


„„ WAR 1 


s ſcheme for the conqueſt of Guienne, fe 


id with that preſence of mind which always 
roupht him back, when he had gone the leaſt be- 
ond the line of diſcretion, he defired tb be re- 
onciled to the church, and to his people. He 
terefore pleaded the urgent neceſſities of the 
rown ; and promiſed, upon his return from 
anders, whither he was then going, to redreſs 
| grievances, to reſtore the execution of the 
vs, and to make His ſubjects compenſation for 
+ loſſes which they had ſuſtained. Theſe pro- 
ſions ſerved pretty well to allay the kindling 
contents of the nation, during his abſence 
road, except that the enſuing parliament only 
 tywo hoblemen, attended by a great body of 
walry and infantry, took poſſeſſion of the city 
tes, and obliged the king's council to ſign the 
agna Charta, and to add a clauſe, To ſecure 
e nation for ever againſt all impoſitions and 
des, without the confent of parliament. This 
e council readily agreed to fign ; and the king 
mſelf, when it was ſent over to him in Flanders; 
er ſome heſitation, thought proper to do the 
e. Theſe conceffions he again confirmed upon 
þ return; and though it was probable he was 
erſe to granting them, yet he was at laſt brought 
give a plenary conſent to all the articles. that 


hed; nor was it the leaſt circumſtance in its 
our, that its confirmatioh was procured from 
e of the greateſt and oldeſt princes that ever 
ayed the Engliſh ſceptre. | 

But though the confirmation of this charter 
s obtained without much violence, yet it is 
obable, that the diſturbance given by Scotland 
VOL 1. BN e 


bund he had driven pretogative a little too far; 


re demanded of him. Thus, after the conteſt 
an age, the Magna Charta was finally eſtab- 


36 


wy 


363 . STO RY or EN GLAND. 


about the ſame time, might have haftened its (ny lis firſt 
Ab. uss. execution. That fierce nation, which had bend occa 
conquered ſome time before with fo much ei erces in, 
{till diſcovered a fpirit of independence, that able; en 
ſeverity could reſtrain, nor defeats ſubdue, The dions ; | 
earl Warenne had been left juſticiary in Me, a. 
kingdom; and his prudence and moderation v love 
people with his juſtice, as he had ſubdued them plan of 
bis arms: but being obliged by the bad ſia WP" winiſt 
his, health, to leave, that kingdom, he elt M ran 
adminiſtration, in the hands of two very imp effects 
miniſters; the one, whoſe name was Orne em this 
was rigorous and cruel; the other, called ler ful 1 
lingham, was avaricious and mean, Under Jud 1 h 
an adminiſtration little ſtability could be expetie({Miſ®"<9 the 
and their injuſtice. foon drove this diſtreſſed eng the 
ple into open rebellion. A few of thoſe who ll wh 
— ont he moſt inacceſſible mountains from d and pr: 
arms of Edward, took this opportunity to. po apected ii 
down,, and, make an effort or. their freedoil 1 of | 
They were headed by William Wallace, fo stand, 
brated in the Scottiſh hiffory, the younger ſont Jad by this 
a gentleman, who lived in 2 weſtern part of ae 


kingdom. He was à man of gigantic ftature, WF" . 
Able Nrength and amazing intrepidicy; ine, v. 
credible ſtrength, and amazing intrepidity ; 


Peing infer 


gerly defirous of independence, and polſeliip- 
vith the moſt able | wr patrio if led to { 
To this man had reſorted all thoſe who ed of tt 
become noxioys to the. Engliſh governinent; Med the 
roud, the bold, the criminal, and the ambitioi nore fay 

bete bred among dangers and hardſhips We redom. 
ſelves, could not forbear admiring in their leaf ut, with } 
a degree of patience, under fatigue and fam * with 
which they ſuppoſed beyond the power of hum 3 
3 | 


nature to endure; he ſoon, therefore, becal 
the principal objett of their affettion and elied 
: | 


Nertook ] 
4 aka 
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„„ 
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nd occalional attacks upon the Engliſh. As his 


able; every day brought accounts of his great 
ions ; bis party was joined at firſt by the deſ- 


who loved their country came to take ſhelter 
under his protection. Thus reinforced, he formed 
plan of ſurpriſing Ormeſpy, the unworthy Eng- 


his tyrant eſcaped the meditated irruption, yet 
Wi cliefts ſerved to recompence the inſurgents. 


powerful for the Engliſh that were appointed ta 
pern them; many of their principal barons 
Ppined the infurgents ; fir William Douglas was 
pent ; while Rohert Bruce more ſecretly favour- 
bd and promoted the cauſe. To oppoſe this un- 
zpefted inſurrection, earl Warenne collected an 
my of forty thouſand men in the North of 
J nd and. prepared to attack the Scots, wha 
jad by this time croſſed the borders, and had be. 
wn to ravage the country. He ſuddenly enter- 
| Annandale, and came up with the enemy at 
Irvine, where he ſurpriſed their forces, who 
Seing inferior in number, capitulated, and pro- 
ned to give hoſtages for their future fidelity. 
olt of the nobility renewed their oaths, and 
dined the Engliſh army with reluQance, waiting 
more fayourable occaſion for vindicating their 
redom. Wallace alone diſdained ſubmiſhon ; 
but, with his faithful followers, marched north- 
ard, with a full intention to protract the hour 
If lavery as long as he could. In the mean 
me, Warenne advanced in the purſuit, and 
Nertookx him, where he was Ca” +" 


3 4 2 poſte 


is firſt exploits were conkned to petty ravages, 


Worces increaſed, his efforts became more formi- 


rate, and then by the enterpriſing; at laft, all 


ih miniſter, who refided at Scone ; but though 


From this time, the Scots began to grow toe 
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 proſpef of famine, that ſeemed to threaten tk 


theſe misfortunes happened in England, haſtened 


HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 
poſted, in the neighbourhood of Stirling, on t for the 


other fide of the river Forth. The earl, pereei, I pay the 


ing the favourable ground he had choſen, was u peaſed, 
declining the engagement; but being preſſed h the whe 


Creſſingham, a proud man, whoſe private revenge bead of 
operated over his judgement, the old earl va bis mar 
laſt obliged to comply, and he paſſed over a H rengear 
of his army to begin the attack. Wallace alloy. It me 
ing ſuch numbers of the Engliſh to get oyer i it unitec 


he thought himſelf ſuperior to, boldly advance comman 
upon them before they were completely formed own mu 
and put them entirely to the rout, Part we more ur 
purſued into the riyer that lay in the rear, i Edward 
the reſt were cut to pieces. Among the flanMif vere he 
was Creffingham- himſelf, whoſe memory was claimed 
extremely odious to the Scots, that they fe the itew: 
his dead- body and made ſaddles of his ind Will 
Warenne retired with the remains of his army to among t 
Berwic, while his purſuers took ſuch caſtles uM commanc 
were but ill provided for a ſiege. Wallace u. other le? 
turned into Scotland, after having thus, for a Falkirk, 
time ſaved his country, laden with an immen of the E 
plunder, with which he for a while diſpelled i (cparate 0 
of pikem 
archers. 

and thei 
Edward, 

htuation 
luperiorit 
bers: wh 
three bod 
Jait as h 
the Scots | 
which the 
wards kic 
round; | 
uiſed y 


: 


nation. | | 
Edward, who had heen over in Flanders while 
back with impatience to reſtore his authority, af 
ſecure his former conqueſts, + As the diſcontent 
of the people were not yet entirely appeaſed, K 
took every popular meaſure that he thought 
would give them ſatisfaction. He reſtored to te 
citizens of London the power of eletting thel 
own magiſtrates, of which they had heen deprive 
in the latter part of his father's reign. He 0 
dered ſtrict enquiries to be made concerning th 
guanity of corn, which he had arbitrarily * 


1 
D 365 


for the uſe of his armies, as if he intended 0 


b | 

2 ay the value to the owners. Thus having ap- 
oi pcaſed, if not ſatisfied, all complaints, he levied 
vl the whole force of his dominions; and, at the 
bead of an hundred thouſand men, he directed 
bis march to the North, fully reſolved to take 
rengeance upon the Scots for their late defection. 
fo It may eaſily be ſuppoſed that the Scots, even 
if united, were but ill able to reſiſt ſuch an army, 
commanded by ſo courageous a king; but their 
on mutual diſſentions ferved to render them till 
oo more unequal to the. conteſt, and to prepare 
(8 Edward's way to an eaſy triumph. The Scots 
ni vere headed by three commanders,. who each 
claimed an equal ſhare of authority; theſe were 
e ſteward of Scotland, Cummin of Badenoch, 
8 3nd William Wallace, who, ſeeing the diſſentions 
ol among the nobles, deſired leave to give up his 


command, but his party reſuſed to follow any 

other leader. The Scotch army was poſted at 

Falkirk, and there propoſed to abide the aſſault 

of the Engliſh, © They were drawn up in three July aa, 

ei ſeparate diviſions, each forming a complete body **** 

cf pikemer, and the intervals filled up with 
archers. Their horſe were placed in the rear, 

nnd their front was ſecured vith paliſadoes. 

i Edward, though he ſaw that the advantage of 

ſuation was againſt him, little regarded ſuch a 

ſuperiority, confident of his {kill and his num- 

bers; wherefore, dividing his forces alſo into 

three bodies, he led them on to the attack. 

juſt as he advanced at the head of his troops, 

he Scots ſet up ſuch a ſhaut, that the horſe, upon 

which the king rode, took fright, threw and after- 

wards kicked him on the ribs, as he lay on the 

round ; but the intrepid monarch, though ſorely 

wuled with his fall, quickly mounted mw 
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with his ufual alacrity, and ordered the Well 
troops to begin the attack. Theſe made but a 
| feeble reſiſtance againſt the Scots, who fought 
with determined valour; but Edward, ſeeing them 
begin to decline, advanced in perſon at the head 
of another battalion; and baving pulled up the 
palliſadoes, charged the enemy with ſuch impe. 
tuofity; that they were no longer able to reſiſ. 
In this diſtreſs, Wallace did all that lay in the 
75 of man to fuſtain and avert: the ſhock; 
t the diviſion commanded by Cummin quit. 
_ ting the field, both the diviſions of the lord ſtew. 
ard, as well as that of Wallace, lay expoſed ty 
the Engliſh archers, who at that time began 
to excell thoſe of all other nations. Wallace for 
a while maintained an unequal conteſt with his 
pikemen ; but finding himſelf in danger of being 
furrounded, he was at laſt obliged to give way, 
and {lowly to draw. off che poor remnant of hi 
tr behind the river Carron. Such was the 
famòus battle of Falkirk, in which Edward gained 
a complete victory, leaving twelve thouland ol 
the Scots, or, as fome will have it, fifty thouſand, 
dead upon the field of battle, while the Englil 
had not an hundred ſlain. | 
A blow fo dreadful had not as yet entirely 
eruſhed the ſpirit of the Scotch nation ; and after 
a ſhort interval, they began to breathe from ther 
A.D.1299. calamities. Wallace, who had gained all that 
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regards by his valour, ſhewed that he ſtill mer, 
ed them more by his declining the rewards o 
ambition. - Perceiving how much he was envi 


by the nobility, and knowing how prejudicn 
that envy would prove to the intereſts of | 
country, he reſigned the regency of the kiny 
dom, -and humbled himſelf to a private ſtatic 


He propoſed Cummin as the molt proper por | 
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ply his room; and that nobleman endeavours 
He ſoon began to annoy the enemy; and not 


content with a defenſive war, he made incurſions 
into the ſouthern” counties of the kingdom, which 


ed to ſhew himſelf worthy of this preceminence. 
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Edward had imagined wholly ſubdued. They A. p., 20. 


attacked an army of the Engliſh lying at Roflin, 


near Edinburgh, and gained a complete victory. 
The renown of the Scottifh arms ſoon began to 


ſpread diſmay among the Engliſh garriſons left 
in that kingdom; and they evacuated all the 
fortreſſes, of which they had for ſome time been 
put in poſſeſſion. Thus once more the taſk of 
| conqueſt was to be performed over again; and in 
proportion to their lofſes, the Scots ſeemed to 
gather freſh obſtinacy. $I 


But it was not eaſy for any cireumſtances of 


bad fortune to repreſs the enterpriſing ſpirit of 


the king. He affembled a great fleet and army; A. p.929 


and entering the frontiers of Scotland, appeared 
wich a force which the enemy could not think of 
feſilting in the open field. The fleet furniſhed 
the land army with all neceſſary proviſions; 
while theſe marched ſecurely along, and traverſed 
the kingdom from one end to the other, ravag- 


ing the open country, taking all the caſtles, and 


teceiving the ſubmiſſions of all the nobles. 
This complete conqueſt, employed Edward for 
the ſpace of two years; but he ſeemed, by the 
ſeverity of his conduct, to make the natives 

dear for the trouble to which they had put him. 
He abrogated all the Scottiſh laws and cuſtoms; 
he endeavoured to fubſtitute thoſe of England in 
their place; he entirely razed or deſtroyed: all 
their monuments of antiquity; and endeavoured 


to blot out even the memory of their former 


independence and freedom. There ſeemed to 
| remain 
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remain only one obſtacle; to the final deſtrudion 
of the Scottiſh monarchy, and that was William 
Wallace, who ſtill continued refractory; and 
wandering. with a few forces from mountain tg 
mountain, ſtill preſerved his native independence 
and uſual good fortune. But even their feeble 
hopes from him were ſoon diſappointed; he vu 
A.D.1g0z. betrayed into the king's hands by fir John Mon. 
teith, his friend, whom he had made acquainted 
with the place of his concealment, being ſur. 
priſed by him as he lay aſleep in the neighbour. 
hood of Glaſgow." The king, willing to ftrike 
Auguſt 23. the Scots with an example of ſeverity, ordered 
him to be conducted in chains to London 
whither he was carried amidſt infinite crowds of 
ſpectators, who flocked to ſee a man that had 
often filled the whole country with conſternation. 
On the day after his arrival he was brought to 
his trial, as a traitor, . at Weſtminſter-hall, where 
he was placed upon a high chair, and crowned 
with laurel in deriſion. Being accuſed of various 


imputed crimes, he pleaded. not guilty, and r= | 


fuſed to own the juriſdiction of the court, af- 
firming, that it was equally unjuſt and abſurd to 
charge him with treaſon againit a prince whole 
title he had never acknowledged; and as he vis 
born under the laws of another country, it was 

- cruel to try him by thoſe to which he was # 
- ftranger. The judges diſregarded. his defence; 
for conſidering Edward as the immediate ſove- 
reign of Scotland, they found him guilty oi 
bigh-treaſon, and condemned him to be hanged; 
drawn, and quartered, the uſual puniſhment for 
ſuch offences, This ſentence was executed with 
the moſt rigorous punctuality upon Tower Hill; 
and his head and quarters were expoſed in the 
chief cities of England. Snch was the Wren 
en 
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end of a brave man, who had, through a courſe 
of many years, with ſignal perſeverance and con- 


du, defended his native country againſt an un- 


juſt invader. 
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Robert Bruce was among thoſe on whom theA.D.1306. 


cruel fate of Wallace had made the deepeſt im- 
preſſion. This nobleman, whom we have alrea- 
dy ſeen as competitor for the crown, and whoſe 
claims, though ſet aſide by Edward, were till 
ecretly purſued, was now actually in the Engliſh 
army. He never was fincerely attached to the 
Engliſh monarch,” whom he was in ſome meaſure 
compelled to follow; and an interview with 
Wallace, fome time before that champion was 
taken, confirmed him in his reſolution to ſet his 
ountry free, But as he was now grown old and 
Infirm, he was obliged to give up the flattering 
ambition of being the deliverer of his people, 
and to leave it in charge to his ſon, whoſe name 
was Robert Bruce allo, and who received the 


rave, active, and prudent, and a favourable con- 
uncture of circumſtances ſeemed to conſpire with 
is aims. John Baliol, whom Edward had de- 
ironed, and baniſhed into France, had lately died 


n the ſame place; there was none to diſpute his 
retenſions, except Cummin, who was regent 
| the kingdom; and he alſo was ſoon after 
jrought over to ſecond his intereſts. He there- 
re reſolved upon freeing his country from the 


ngliſh yoke; and although he attended the 


reparations for his intended revolt, Edward, 
bo had been informed by Cummin not only of 
he intentions of Robert Bruce, but of his actual 
F"zagements, contented himſelf with ſetting ſpies 
. . 33 Eo round 


projett with ardour. This young nobleman was 


n that 5 his eldeſt ſon continued a captive 


ourt of Edward, yet he began to make ſecret 
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ſcious o 


by a voung nobleman of his acquaintance, of z 


which is near four hundred miles, in ſeven days, 


ſtantly plunged it in his breaſt. Sir Thomas Kirk 
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round him to watch his condudt, and ordered Bruce 
all his motions to be ſtrictly guarded. Bruce wy bimſelf t 


ſtill buſily employed in his endeavours, uncoy, involved 
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guardians ſet upon his conduct; but he was taugh 
to underſtand his danger, from a preſent ſent hin 


pair of gilt ſpurs, and a purſe of gold. This he 
conlidered as a warning to make his eſcape 
which he did, by ordering his horſes to be ſho 
with their ſhoes turned backwards, to prevent 
his being tracked in the ſnow, which had then 
fallen; =: - 5 8 

His diſpatch was conſidered then as very grey 
having travelled from London to Lochmaben 


Cummin, who had in the beginning concurred 
in his fchemes, was privately known to have cou. 
municated the whole to Edward; and Bruce w 
reſolved, in the firſt place, to take vengeance 
upon him for his perfidy. Hearing that he . 
then at Dumfries, he went thither, and meeting 
him in the cloiſters of a monaſtery belonging 
the Grey Friars, reproached him, in ſevere term 
with his treachery; and drawing his ſword, in 


patrick, one of Bruce's friends, aſking him ſoon 
after if the traitor was flain, and Bruce anſyer 
ing that he believed fo, © What, replied the other 
« only conjecture; I will ſecure him;“ 1 
going back to where Cummin was receiving able 
lution at the altar, he ſtabbed him to the heart“ 

| | Bruce 


* This deed of Bruce and his aſſociates, which contains circut 
ſtances juſtly condemned by our preſent manners, was regard 
in that age as an effort of manly vigour, and juſt policy, The! 
mily of Kirkpatrick took for the creſt of their arms, which they 
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5 Bruce had by this action not only rendered 
WT himſelf the object of Edward's reſentment, but 
involved all his party in the ſame guilt. They 
nad now no reſource left, but to confirm, by 
"WE dc{pcrate valour, what they had begun in cruelty ; 
and they ſoon expelled fuch of the Engliſh 
forces as had fixed themſelves in the kingdom. 
Bruce was ſolemnly crowned king by the biſhop 
ot St. Andrew's, in the abbey of Scone! and 
WW cumbers flocked to his ſtandard, reſolved to con- 
rm his pretenſions. Thus, after twice conquer- 
ing the kingdom, and as often pardoning the 
delinquents ; after having ſpread his viQtories in 
every quarter of the country, and receiving the 
moſt humble ſubmiſſions, the old king ſaw, that 
bis whole work was to begin afreſh; and that 
WF nothing but the final deſtruction of the inhabi- 
tants could give him affurance of tranquillity. 
But no difficulties could repreſs the arduous ſpi- 
ritof this monarch, who, though now verging to- 
wards his decline, yet reſolved to ſtrike a part- 
ing blow, and to make the Scots once more 
tremble at his appearance. He vowed revenge 
againſt the whole nation; and averred, that no- 
bing but reducing them to the compleateſt bon- 
cage could ſatisfy his reſentment, He ſum- 
noned his prelates, nobility, and all who held 
by knights ſcryice to meet him at Carlifle, which 
was appointed as the general rendezvous; and 
in the mean time, he detached a body of forces 
before him into Scotland, under the command 
of Aymer de Valence, who began the threatened 
inlliction by a complete victory over Bruce, near 
Methuen, in Perthſhire. That warlike com- 


wer, a hand with a bloody dagger; and choſe for their motto theſe 
words, “ I will ſecure him ;* the expreffion uſed by their auceſtor 
vlen he executed that violent action. 
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for puniſhing them. 
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mander . fought with great obſtinacy; he wy 
. thrice diſmounted from his horſe in the aQtion, 


and as often recovered; but at laſt he was oh. 
liged to fly, and take ſhelter with a few folloy, 
ers, in the Weſtern Ifles. The earl of Athol, 


fir Simon Fraſer, and fir Chriſtopher Seton, why 


had been taken priſoners, were executed à 
traitors on the ſpot. Immediately after thi 
dreadful blow, the reſentful king himlelf ap. 
peared in perſon, entering Scotland with hy 


army divided into two parts, and expefting to 


find, in the oppoſition of the people, a pretext 
But this brave prince, 
who was never cruel but from motives of poli. 
cy, could not puniſh the poor ſubmitting na, 
tives, who made no reſiſtance. His anger wa 


diſappointed in their humiliation; and he was 


aſhamed to extirpate thoſe who only oppoſed pa 
tience to his indignation. It was chiefly upon 
the nobles of the country that the weight of 


A.D.1307. his reſentment fell. The ſiſter of Bruce, and 


the counteſs of Buchan, were ſhut up in wooden 
cages and hung over the battlements of 1 
fortreſs, and his two brothers fell by the 
hands of the executioner. The obſtinacy of 
this commander ſerved to inflame the king 
reſentment. He ſtill continued to excite freſh 


commotions in the Highlands, and, though often 


overcome, ;erhſted in ſeemingly fruitleſs oppo- 
fition, Edward, therefore, at laſt, reſolved to 
give no quarter; and at the head of a great arm 
entered Scotland, from whence he had lately 


retreated, reſolving to exterminate the whole body 


of thoſe inſurgents, who ſeemed ſo implacadly 
averſe to his government. Nothing lay betore 
the refraftory Scots, but proſpects of the mol 
ſpeedy and terrible vengeance ; while *. 
ö 5 * _ 
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EDWARD I. 


their valour, nor their mountains, were found to 
afford them any permanent protection. But 
Edward's death put an end to their apprehenſions, 
and effectually reſcued their country from total 


ſubjeQion. He fickened, and died at Carliſle, of . 


a dyſentery; enjoining his ſon, with his lat 
breath, to proſecute the enterprize, and never 
to defiſt till he had finally ſubdued the kingdom. 


He expired in the fixty-ninth year of his age, 
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and the thirty-fifth of his reign ; after having Joly 3%. 


added more to the ſolid intereſts of the kingdom 
than any of thoſe who went before, or ſince fuc- 
ceeded him. He was a promoter of the happi- 
neſs of the people; and ſeldom attempted exert- 
iog any arbitrary ſtretch of power, but with a 
hes of increaſing the welfare of his ſubjeas. 
He was of a very majeſtic appearance, tall in 
ſtature, of regular features, with keen piercing 
black eyes, and an aſpett that commanded reve. 


rence and eſteem. His conſtitution was robuſt z + 


his ſtrength and dexterity unequalled, and his 
ſhape agreeable, except from the extreme length 
and ſmallneſs of his legs, from; whence he had the 
appellation of Lo NGSHANKS. He ſeemed to have 
united all thoſe advantages which, in that age, 


D. 1397 


might be conſidered as true glory. He gained 


renown by his piety in the Holy Land; he fixed 
the limits of juſtice at home; he confirmed the 
rights of the people; he was the moſt expert at 
martial exerciſes of any man in the kingdom; 
and was allowed to be a conqueror, by his ſuc- 
cels over the kingdom of Scotland. Succeeding 
times have with great juſtice, queſtioned the merit 
ot ſome of theſe claims; but none can deny him 
comparative excellence, if they look upon thoſe 
princes, who either went before, or have ſuc- 
ceeded. Edward, by bis firſt wife, Eleanor of 
| Caſtile, 
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vived him. # 


bis adminiſtration, we ſhall find that England 
acquired not only great power, but great hapyj. 


might, during this period, be conſidered as a 
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Caſtile, had four ſons, and eleven daughters, of 
the laſt, moſt died young; of the former, Edward 
the Second alone, his heir and ſucceſſor, ſur. 


If we turn to the ſtate of the people during 


neſs, under his proteaion. The barons, who 
junto of petty tyrants, ready to cry out for 
liberty, which they alone were to ſhare, were 
kept under; and their combinations were hut 
feeble and ill ſupported. The monarch was in 
fome meaſure abſolute, though he was prudent 
enough not to exert his power. He was ſevere, 
indeed; and ſome people tax this ſeverity as a 
ſtain upon his memory ; but let it be remembered, 
that he was the firſt who began to diſtribute in- 
diſcriminate juſtice. Before his time, the people, 
who role in infurrettions, were puniſhed in the 
moſt cruel manner by the ſword or gibbet; while, 
at the ſame time, the nobility, who were really 
guilty, were treated with a degree of lenity which 


encouraged them to freſh inſurrections. But 
what gave Edward's reign a true value with pol 


terity, was the degree of power which the peo- 
ple ds to aſſume during this period. The 
king conſidered the clergy and barons in ſome 
meaſure as rivals; and, to weaken their, force, 
he never attempted to controul the flow, but 
certain, advances made by the people, which in 


time entirely deſtroyed the power of the one, and 


divided the authority of the other. 
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Tur pleasure which the people generally feel 
at the acceſſion of a new prince, effaces their 
| forrow for the deceaſed; the faults of the one 


ne known and hated, while the other, from 


novelty, receives imputed merit. Much there- 
bre, was expected from the young prince, and 
n ochers haſtened to take the oath of allegiance 
"WE to bim. He was now in the twenty-third year 


of his age, of an agreeable figure, of a mild 


* BY harmleſs diſpoſition, and apparently addicted to 
ee vices. But he ſoon gave ſymptoms of his 
unfitneſs to ſucceed ſo great a monarch as his 
father; he was more fond of the enjoyment of his 
power than of ſecuring it; and, Julled by the 


enough for glory, when he had accepted the 
crown, Inſtead, therefore, of proſecuting the 
var againſt Scotland, according to the injunc- 


his march into that country being rather a pro- 
ceſſion of pageantry than a warlike expedition. 
bruce, no longer dreading a great conqueror in 
the field, boldly iſſued from his retreats, and 
even obtained a conſiderable. advantage over 
\ymer de Valence, who commanded the Engliſh 
orces, Young Edward looked tamely on; and, 
| | ” inſtead 


P. 


llattery of his courtiers, he thought he had done 


tons he had received from his dying father, he 
took no ſteps to check the N of Bruce; 
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inſtead of repreſſing the enemy, endeavoured 
ts come to * accommodation. The Engliſh 
barons, who had been kept under during the 
receding reign, now ſaw that the ſceptre was 


thirty th 
reſerved 
forty kr 


heart to 


fallen into ſach feeble hands, that they might Hens 
re-afſert their former independency with im. Et oo 
hci confirm the inauſpicious conjettures that hay 
were already formed of this reign, Edward b. . Engl 
called one of his favourites, who was baniſhed 33 
during his father's reign, being accuſed of cr en gon. 
rupting the prince's morals. The name of this Een 
much-loved youth was Piers Gavelton, the ſon of Boſe al 
a Gaſcon knight of ſome diſtinction, who had 55 by 
been employed ir the ſervice of the late king, and 3 
| who, in reward of his merits, had obtained an The ba 
eſtabliſhment for his ſon in the houſehold of the Cd 
prince of Wales. This young man ſoon inſinu- e 
ated himſelf into the affections of the prince; i” oblig, 
and, in fact, was adorned with every accompliſh. ke duchy 
ment of perſon and mind, that were capable of labels, * 
creating affection: but he was utterly deſtitute of bed. 
thoſe qualities of heart and underſtanding tha 1 
ſerve to procure eſteem. He was beautiful, "I ed intrig 
brave, and active; but then he was vicious, Cl es 
feminate, debauched, and has Theſe were . "rake 
qualities entirely adapted to the taſte of the young conſpira 
monarch, and ſuch as he could not think of living he head o 
without. He therefore took Gaveſton into his Nan 
particular intimacy, and ſeemed to think wy 1 
wards equal to his deſerts. Even before his _ Dt Gar, 
at court from exile, he endowed him with t . ace for th 
whole earldom of Cornwall, which had lately a in the 3 
cheated to the crown by the death of Bae Flepeth, 
ſon of Richard king of the Romans. He wary ie; 
him ſoon after to his own niece, ſiſter of the * ENT he 
of Glouceſter, and granted him a ſum of two any 1. 


thirty 


EDWARD 1, 


thirty thouſand pounds, which the late king had 
reſerved for the maintenance of one hundred and 


heart to Jeruſalem. | 

Theſe accumulated favours did not fail to ex- 
cite the jealouſy and indignation of the barons ; 
and Caveſton was no ways ſolicitous to ſoften 
their reſentment. Intoxicated with his power he 
became haughty and overbearing. He treated 
the Engliſh nobility, from whom it is probable 
he received marks of contempt, with ſeorn. and 
ferifion. Wienever there was to be a ditplay 
pf pomp or mag ificence, Gaveſton was fure to 
ecliple all others; and he not only morthed his 
nivals by bis ſuperivur ſplendor, but by tus ſu- 
ferior inſolence. | 1 
The barons were ſoon after ſtill more provoked 
o ſee this preſumptuous favourite appointed 
zuardian of the realm, during a journey the king 
was obliged to make to Paris, to do homage for 
he duchy of Guienne, and to eſpouſe the princeſs 
llabella, to whom he had been long ſince be- 
rothed, They were not remiſs, therefore, upon 
be arrival of this princeſs, who was imperious 
nd intriguing, to make her of their. party, and 
o ditect her animoſity againſt Gaveſton, which, 
p do him juſtice, he took little care to avoid. 


— £52 1 3 


he head of which queen Iſabella, and the earl 
| Lancaſter, a nobleman of great power, were 
ſociated. They bound themſelves by oath to 
xpel Gaveſton ; and began to throw off all reve- 
ce for the royal authority, which they ſaw whol. 
in the poſſeſſion of this overgrown favourite. 
t length, the king found himfelf obliged to ſub- 
It to their united clamour; and he ſent Gaveſton 
t of the kingdom, by appointing him lord. 
VOL. 1. 30” lieutenant 


* 


forty knights; who had undertaken to carry his 


* 


8 


conſpiracy was ſoon formed againſt him, at A. D. 1808 
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| Heutenant of Ireland. But this compliance wa ug 
of ſhort duration 3 the weak monarch, long ha. WW © wa 
pituated to his favourite, could not live withay Ai . 
him; and having obtained a diſpenſation from the Fi, 
pope for his breach of faith he once more recal. 8 
Fea Gaveſton, and even went down to Cheſter ty 3 
receive him on his firſt landing from Ireland. 4 11 
parliament was ſoon after aſſembled, where th Br 
Ling had influence ſufficient to have his late con. 0 E 
dukt approved; and this ſerved only to increa 3 
his ridiculous affeRion, and to render Gaveſlo e. 
ſtill more odious. This infatuated creatufe hin N 
ſelf, forgetting his paſt misfortunes, and unmind. be 
ful of future danger, reſumed his former often. Caveto 
tation and inſolence, and made himſelf every ay ben 
ſome new enemy, | 4a OE 
It was ealy to perceive, that a combination raping 
the nobles, while the queen ſecretly aſſiſted thei 3 
deſigns, would be too powerful againſt the effory 8 
of a weak king, and a vain favourite, They Init 
were reſolyed upon the fall of Gaveſton, eit ha 
though that of Edward himſelf ſhould be inyal tg 
„ved in the ſame ruin. They Toon, therefore, of Pemb: 
aſſembled, in a tumultuary parliament, _ be ame 
to the king's expreſs command, attended with: archbiſh; 
numerous retinue of armed tollowers ; and hegal jority.of 
their firſt uſurpation, by giving laws to the ik people. 
March 16. They compelled him to ſign a commiſſion, empting 
W bich the whole authority of government "y lfety : 
be delegated to twelye perſons, to be choſen brite. 
; themſelves. Theſe were to have the governmel a 
of the kingdom, and the regulation of the buy Civeltor 
houſehold. They were to enact granny Lick cr? 
the good of the ſtate, and the honour * oppoſe b 
king; their commiſſion was to continue * "Es 
months, and then they were to lay down "Wl befcged 
authority, Many of their ordinances W 


and had 


according 
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atcordingly put in forte, and ſome of them appear. 
ed for the advantage of the nation; ſuch as the 
requiring that the ſheriffs ſhould be men of pro- 
perty z the prohibiting the adulteration of the 
coin; the excluding foreigners from farming 
the revenues; and the revoking all the late 
exorbitant” grants of the crown. All theſe the 
king, who ſaw himſelf entirely ſtript of his 
wer, could very patiently ſubmit to; but when 
e that Gaveſton was to be baniſhed for 
ever from his dominions, he no longer was maſter 
of his temper z but removing to York, here he 
vas at a {mall diſtance from the immediate terror 
of the confederated power, he inſtantly invited 
Caveſton back from Flanders, whither the batons 
had baniſhed him; and declaring his puniſhment 
and ſentence to be illegal, he openly reinſtated 
him in all his former ſplendours, - This was ſuffl A. P. 1816. 
cient to ſpread an alarm over the whole kingdom; 
all the great barons flew to arms; the 'eatl of 
Lancaſter put himſelf at the head of this irreſiſt- 
able confederacy: Guy, earl of Warwick, entered 
into it with fury; the earl of Hereford, the earl 
of Pembroke, and the earl Warenne, all enibraced 
the ſame cauſe; whilſt Robert de Winchelſea; 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, brought over the ma- 
jority of the eeleſiaſtics, and conſequently of the 
people. The unhappy: Edward; inſtead of at- 
tempting to make reſiſtance, ſought only for 
ſafety : ever happy in the company of his fas 
yourite, he embarked at Tinmouth, and ſailed with - 
him to the caſtle of, Scarborough, where he left 
Gaveſton, as in a place of ſafety; and then went 
back to York himſelf; either to raiſe an army to 
oppoſe his enemies, or, by his preſence, to allay 
their animoſity. In the mean time, Gaveſton was 
belieged in Scarborough by the earl of Pembroke; 
and had the garriſdn been ſufficiently ſupplied 
| with 
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with -proviſions, that place would have The k 
impregnahle. But Gaveſton, ſenfible of de entment 
bad condition of the garriſon, took the carlich I duce; b 
opportunity to offer terms of capiwlation, bis rever 
ſtipulated, that he ſhould remain in Pembroke, de perpe 
hands as a priſoner for two months; and tha ing a ſh: 
endeavours ſhould be uſed, in the mean time, ſor apparent 
a general accommodation. But Pembroke ha among th 
no intention that he ſhould eſcape fo eaſily; nent wh: 
ordered him to be | conducted to the caſtle o as now 
Deddington, near Banbury, where, on 'pretence conſidere 
of other buſineſs, he left hun with a feeble guard, been dec 
which the earl of Warwick having notice of, be fir order 


Warwick's ſucceſs, and informed that their con. 
mon enemy vas no in cuſtody at Warwick caftl, 


their priſoner. This was of no long continuancey 


bad him conveyed to a place called Blacklowhil, 


July 1. 
rel 


and Saracens upon each other, in the Cruſade, 
made the people familiar with blood; and taught 


attacked the caſtle in which the unfortunat 
Gaveſton was confined, and quickly made himſel 
maſter of his perſon. The earls of Lancaſter 
Hereford, and Arundel, were ſoon appriſed of 


hich ha 
and a tri 
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Thither, therefore, they haſtened with the utmol 
expedition, to hold a conſultation upon the fate 


they unanimouſly reſolved to put him to. death 
as an enemy to the kingdom, and gave him no 
time to prepare for his execution. They inſtantly 


where a Welſh executioner, provided for tha 
purpoſe, ſevered his head from the body. There n their ac 
appeared a deeper ſpirit of cruelty now entering Wn his rig 
into the nation than had been known in ine eulet in 
of barbarity and ignorance. It is probable, du fuſed fe 
the mutual flaughters committed by the ChriſtuwWakes dri 
dncealed 
dvered o 
e Engliff 
ed betw 
une a; 


Chriſtians to butcher each other with the fame 
alacrity with which they were ſeen to deſtroy It 
fidels, to whom they ſeldom gave any r : 


IPN AN D H. 
The king, at firſt, ſeemed to feel all the re- 


enment which ſo ſenſible an injury could pro- 
(ace; but, equally weak in his attachment and 
bo revenge, he was ſoon appeaſed, and granted 
WH the perpetrators a free pardon, upon their mak- 
Wing a ſhew of ſubmiſſion and repentance. An 
 W:pparent tranquillity was once more eſtabliſhed 
. mong the contending parties; and that reſent- 
nent which they had exerciſed upon each other, 
as now converted againſt the Scots, who were 
| Wconfidered as the common enemy. A war had 
deem declared ſome time before with this nation, 
in order to recover that authority over them, 
hich had been eſtabliſhed in the former reign, 
and a truce was foon after concluded; but the 
erm#of it being ill obferved on both fides, the 
nimoſities were kindled afreſh; and the whole 
iltary force of England was called out by the 


„eig, together with very large reinforcements, 
it Ws well from the continent as other parts of the 
8 ngliſh dominions. Edward's army amounted 
oa hundred thouſand men; while Bruce, king 
\, WW Scotland, could bring but an army of thirty 


houſand to oppoſe him. Both armies met at a 
lace called Bannockburn, in the kingdom of 
cotland, within two miles of Stirling; the one 
onfident in numbers, the other relying wholly 


80" their advantageous poſition. Bruce had a hill 
his right flank, and a bog on his left; with a 
a vulet in front, on the banks of which he had 
ut uſed ſeveral deep pits to b&:; dug, with ſharp 
Wakes driven into them, and the whole carefully 
ey WWoncealed from the view of the enemy, by being 
i ered over with turf. The onſet was made by 
me 


e Engliſh; and a very furious engagement en- 
ed between the cavalry on both fides, The 
une and intrepidity of Bruce gave the firſt 
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turn to the day. He engaged in ſingle com 


»%y r 


with Henry de Bohun; a gentleman of the famij Sr 
of Hereford; and at one ſtroke clave his (cull WM Welſh 
with his battle-axe to the chin. So favourable; ſtill rer 
beginning was only interrupted by the night; for AY 
June 25 * f - of | of his 
1314 the battle renewing at the dawn of the enſuing dy WM 6 ious 
the Engliſh cavalry once more attempted tots Ftuatio! 
tack the Scottiſh army; but unexpettedly fou {cir o. 
themſelves entangled. among thoſe pits vid bis part 
Bruce had previoully made to receive them. I darch 1 
earl of Glouceſter the king's nephew, was over! ;}cir de 
thrown and flain: this ſerved to intimidate the wholt mer po 
Engliſh army; and they were ſoon {till nom jcclarec 
alarmed by the appearance of a freſh army, time to 
they ſuppoſed it to be, that was preparing, irony .. they 
a neighbouring height, to fall upon them in M eſe cb 
rear. This was only compoſed» of waggonen ovn hat 
and attendants upon the Scottiſh camp; wool ihe at, 
had been ſupplied by the king with ſtandard power; 
and ordered to make as formidable an appear preſs the 
as they could. The ſtratagem took effect; WM; an' 
Engliſh, intimidated by their loſſes, and d confeder 
tracted by their fears, began to fly on all 1d A con 
and throwing away their arms, were pur oppoſite 
with great ſlaughter, as far as Ber wick, ſelf thus 
Edward himſelf narrowly eſcaped by thgit bad no 
Dunbar, where he was received by the eat whom he 
Marche, and thence. conveyed in ſafety by ea connec cic 
Berwick. © This battle was deciſive in favour of this n 
the Scots. It ſecured the independence of houng m 
crown of that kingdom; and ſuch was the merit“ an 
fluence of ſo great a defeat upon the mind father w 
the Engliſh, that for ſome years after no ſupeſ charaQer 


A. D. 1315. Want of ſucceſs is ever attended with want 


ority of numbers could induce them to keep i 


; : 3 5 his years, 
field againſt their formidable adverſaries, 


dom, his 

| allent qc 

authority. The king having ſuffered N from the 
; g a eſt 
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\ defeat from the Scots, but alſo having been 

weakened by ſeveral ' inſurrettions among the 

Welſh and Iriſh, found his greateſt afflictions 

till remaining in the turbulence and inſolence 

of his ſubjetts at home. The nobility, ever 

fadious, now took the advantage of his feeble 
ftuation to depreſs his power, and re-eſtabliſh 

their own. The earl of Lancaſter, and thoſe of 
his party, no ſooner ſaw the unfortunate mo- 

narch return with diſgrace, than they renewed 

their demands, and were reinſtated in their for- 

mer power of governing the kingdom. It was 

declared, that all offices ſhould be filled from 

time to time by the votes of parliament, which, 

as they were influenced by the great barons, 

theſe effettually took all government into their 

own hands. Thus, from every new calamity, 

the ſtate ſuffered; the barons acquired new 

power; and their aims were not ſo much to re- 

preſs the enemies of their country, as to foment 

new animoſities, and ſtrengthen eyery foreign 

confederacy. | EN 

- A confirmed oppoſition generally produces an 

oppoſite combination. The king, finding him- 

ſelf thus ſteadily counteracted in all his projeas, 

had no reſource but in another favourite, on 

whom he repoſed all confidence, and from whofe 
connections he hoped for aſſiſtance. The name 

of this new favourite was Hugh le Deſpenſer, a 

young man of a noble Engliſh family, of ſome 

merit, and yery engaging accompliſhments. His 

ther was a perſon of a much more eſtimable 

character than the ſon; he was venerable from 

his years, and reſpetted through life for bis wil- 

dom, his valour, and his integrity. But theſe ex- 
eellent qualities were all diminiſhed and vilified, 

rom the moment he and his ſon began to _ 

the 
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the king's favour. The turbulent barons, and 
Lancaſter at their head, regarded him as a rival 


and taught the people to deſpiſe thoſe accom. 


pliſhments that only ſerved to ecliple their oyn, 
The king, equally weak and unjuſt in his attach, 


ments, inſtead of profiting by the wiſdom of his 


favourites, endeavoured to ſtrengthen himſelf 
by their power. For this purpoſe he married 
the younger Spenſer to his niece ; he ſettled upon 
him ſome very large poſſeſſions in the Marche 


of Wales; and even diſpoſſeſſed ſome lords un. 


juſtly of their eſtates, in order to accumulate them 


upon his favourite. This was a pretext the king's 


4.D.1g::.cnemies had been long ſeeking for; the earls of 


driving off his cattle. 


Lancaſter and Hereford flew to arms; and the 
lords Audley and Ammori, who had been dif. 
poſſeſſed, joined them with all their forces 


Their firſt meaſure was to require the king ta dif. 
miſs or/confine his favourite, the younger Spen. 


ſer ; menacing him, in caſe of a refulal, witha 
determination to obtain by force, what ſhould 
be denied to their importunities. This requel 


Vas ſcarcely made, when they began to ſhew thar 
reſolution to have redreſs, by pillaging and de. 


ſtroying the lands of young Spenſer, by bum. 
ing his houſes, by murdering his ſervants, and 
The eſtates of the father 
ſoon after ſhared the ſame fate; and the inſurgents 
having thus ſatiated themſelves with the plunder 
of this moſt opulent family, marched to London, 
to inflict with their own hands, that puniſhment 
which had been denied to their remonſtrances 
Finding a free entrance into the city, they ſo in. 
timidated the parliament that was then fitting, 
that a ſentence was procured of perpetual exile 
againſt the two Spenſers, and a forfeiture of theil 


fortunes and eſtates. But an aft of this kind 
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extorted by violence, was not likely to bind the 
king any longer than neceſſity compelled him. 
Some time after, having aſſembled a imall army 
to puniſh. lord Badleſmere, one of the barons, 
who had offered an indignity to the qucen, he 
thought it a convenient opportunity to take re- 
venge on all his enemies at once, and to recall the 
two Spenſers, whoſe company he fo ardently de- 
fired. In this manner the civil war was kindled 
afreſh, and the country once more involved in all 
the horrors of ſlaughter and devaſtation, 

The king had now got the ſtart of his adyer- Ap 
faries, and haſtened by forced marches towards 
the borders of Wales, where the enemy's chief 
power lay. Lancaſter, however, was not flow 
in making head againſt bim; having ſummoned 
together all his vaſſals and retainers, and being 
joined by the earl of Hereford. Still farther to 
ſtrengthen his party, he formed an alliance with 
the king of Scotland, with whom he had long 
been privately connected. But his diligence on 
this occaſion proved ineffectual ; the king, at the 
head of thirty thouſand men, preſſed him ſo cloſe- 
ly, that he had not time to collect his forces to- 
gether; and, flying from one place to another, 
he was at laſt ſtopped at Boroughbridge, in his 
way towards Scotland by fir Andrew Harcla, who 
repulſed his forces in a ſkirmiſh, in which the 
earl of Hercford was lain, and Lancaſter himſelf 
taken priſoner, As he had formerly ſhewn little 
mercy to Gaveſton, there was very little extend- 
ed to him upon this occaſion, He was condemn- 
ed by the court-martial : and led, mounted on a 
lean horſe, to an eminence near Pomfret*, in 


* Pontefra&t in Yorkſhire. It ſhould be obſerved, that Harcla, 
for this and other ſervices, received the earldom of Carlifle, and 
a large eſtate, which he ſoon after forfeited, with his Life, for a 
treaſonable correſpondence with the king of Scotland. 

VOL, I, 3D circumſtances 


A P. 325 difficulties. It was, hat Edward ſhould rclign 
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[circumſtances of the greateſt indignity, v the do! 
March 23- vas beheaded by a 1 . years o 
whom he had once been a favourite, ſeemed 10 to Pari 
have quite forſaken him in his diſgrace : they re. quired 
viled him, as he was led to execution, with every ties ag} 
kind of. reproach ; and even his own vaſſals ſeem. and the 
ed eager to remove ſuſpicion by their being fore. having 
moſt to inſult his diſtreſs. About eighteen more to detai 
of the principal inſurgents were afterwards con. vith. 
demned and executed in a more legal manner, Mil pulfion 
while others found ſafety by eſcaping to the con. conceiv 
tinent. N | fluence 
A rebellion thus cruſhed, ſerved only to in. In c 
| creaſe the pride and rapacity of young Spenſer; trated 
moſt of the forfeitures were ſeized for his uſe; t laſt r 
and in his promptitude to puniſh the delinquent that ſhe 
he was found guilty of many afts of rapine and Spenſer 
injuſtice, He himſelf laid the train for his own and ban 
future misfortunes, and an occaſion ſoon offered gained 
A.D.1324 for putting it into effect againſt him, Chal became 
the Fair, king of France, taking advantage of univerſe 
Edward's weakneſs, reſolved to confiſcate all hu ein! 
foreign dominions. After a fruitleſs embaſſy from whole 1 
Edward, to diſſuade that monarch from his pur. ine had 
poſe, Iſabella, queen of England, herſelf defired had in { 
permiſſion to go over to the court of France, to lor high 
endeavour to avert the ſtorm. The French king, ne Per 
though he gave her the kindeſt reception, was re- thence, 
ſolved to liften to no accomodation, unleſs Edward eſcape 
in perſon ſhould appear, and do homage for the puſhed. 
dominions he held under him. This was reckott- to Spen) 
ed a very dangerous ſtep; and what the king of lreſs, bi 
England could not think of complying with, not renderec 
what his favourite Spenſer was willing to permit. advance. 
In this exigence, the queen ſtarted a new expe- ne he 
dient, which ſeemed calculated to get rid of al 1 
cart, he 


the dominion of Guienne to his ſon, now thirteen 
years of age; and that the young prince ſhould go 
to Paris, to pay that homage which had been re- 
quired of the father; With this propoſal all par- 
nes agreed; young Edward was ſent to Paris; 


having thus got her ſon in her power, was reſolved 
to detain him till, her own aims were - complied 
with, Among the number of theſe was the ex- 
pulſion of the Spenſers, againſt whom ſhe had 
conceived a violent hatred, from their great in- 
fluence over the king. + | 

In conſequence of this reſolution, ſhe pro- 
tratted the negociation for ſome time, and being 
| at laſt required by the king to return, ſhe replied, 
that ſhe would never again appear in England till 
Spenſer was removed from the royal preſence 
and baniſhed the kingdom. By this reply, ſhe 
gained two very conſiderable advantages; ſhe 
became popular in England, where Spenſer was 
univerſally diſliked ; and ſhe had the pleaſure of 


whole name was Roger Mortimer, upon whom 
lne had lately placed her affections. This youth 
had in ſome former inſurrection, been condemned 
lor high treaſon, but had the ſentence commuted 
into perpetual impriſonment in the Tower, From 
thence, however; he had the good fortine to 
elcape into France, and ſoon became diſtin- 
pullied among his party for his violent animoſity 
to Spenſer. The graces of his perſon and ad- 
dreſs, but particularly his diſlike to the favourite, 
rendered him very acceptable to the queen, and 
advanced him quickly in her affections. He be- 
came her confidant and counſellor in all her 
meaſures ; and gaining ground daily upon her 
beart, he engaged her to iacrifice at laſt to her 
2 0 2 paſſion, 


and the queen, a haughty and ambitious woman, 


enjoying the company of a young nobleman, 
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paſſion, all the ſentiments of honour and of fide. 
lity to her huſband. Hating now the man whom 
ſhe had injured, and whom ſhe never value, ſhe 
entered fully into all Mortimer's conſpiracies, 
and the ruin of the king, as well as his favourite, 
was now' reſolved on. The queen's court noy, 
therefore, became a ſanttuary for all the male. 
contents who were baniſhed their own country, 


or who choſe to come over; and a correſpon. 


dence was ſecretly carried on with the difcontent. 
ed at hem. + | 
To ſecond the queen's efforts, many of the 
principal nobles prepared their vaſſals, and loudly 
declared againſt the favourite. The king's bro: 
ther, the earl of Kent, was led in to engage 


among the reſt ; the earl of Norfolk was pre. 


vailed upon, to enter ſecretly inta the conſpiracy, 
The brother and heir to the earl of Lancaſter 
was from principle attached to the cauſe; the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury expreſſed his approba-F 


tion of the queen's meaſures; and the minds of 
the people were enflamed by all thoſe arts which 
the deſigning practice upon the weak and the 
ignorant. In this univerſal diſpoſition to rebe, 
the queen prepared for her expedition; and, at- 
companied by three thouſand men at arms, {et 
out from Dort harbour, and landed ſafely, with- 
out oppoſition, on the coaſt of Suffolk. She no 
ſooner appeared than there ſeemed a general re- 
volt in her favour ; three prelates, John Hothan, 
biſhop' of Ely, Henry Burwaſh, biſhop of Lin- 
coln, and Adam de Orleton, biſhop of Hereford, 
brought her all their vaſſals ; and Robert dt 
Watteville, who had been ſent to oppoſe ber 


progreſs, deferred to her with all his forces. 


In this exigence, the unfortunate Edwari 
vainly attempted to colle& his friends, and E 
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me malecontents to their duty; he was obliged 
to leave the capital to the reſentment of the 
prevailing party; and the populace, immediately 
upon his deſertion, flew out into thoſe exceſſes 
which are the conſequence of brutality unre- 
trained by fear. They ſeized James Barkely, 
biſhop of Exeter, as he was paſſing through the 
city, beheaded him without any form of trial, 


alſo ſeized upon the Tower, and agreed to ſhew 
no mercy to any who ſhould oppoſe their at- 
tempts. In the mean time, the king found the 
ſpirit of difloyalty was not confined to the capital 
alone, but diffuſed over,the whole kingdom. He 
had placed ſome dependence upon the garriſon 
which was ſtationed in the caſtle of Briſtol, under 
the command of the elder Spenſer; but. they 
mutinied againſt their governor, and that unfor- 
tunate favourite was delivered up, and was in- 
ſtantly, without trial, or witneſs, or accuſation, or 
anſwer, condemned by the tumultuous barons to 
the moſt ignominious death. He was hanged on 
a gibbet in his armour, his body was cut in pieces 
and thrown to the dogs, and his head was ſent to 
Wincheſter, where it was ſet on a pole, and ex 
ſed to the inſults of the populace. Thus died 
the elder Spenſer, in his ninetieth year, whole 
charatter even the malevolence of party could 
not tarniſh. He had paſſed a youth of tranquillity 
and reputation ; but his fond compliance with 
his ſon's ambition, at length involved his age 
in ruin, though not diſgrace. 

Young Spenſer, the unhappy ſon, did not long 
ſurvive the father; he was taken with ſome others 
who had followed the fortunes of the wretched 
king, in an obſcure convent in Wales, and the 
mercileſs victors reſolved to glut their revenge, 
in 


and threw his body into the Thames. They 
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in adding inſult to cruelty. The queen had ng 


patience to wait the formality of a trial; bu But it 
ordered him immediately to be led forth befor eorruptet 
the inſulting populace, and ſeemed to take a fh. farther 1 
vage pleaſure in feaſting her eyes with his diſtreſſc, ain inf 
The gibbet erected for his execution was fiſt a wife ha 
feet high ; his head was ſent to London, where lethrone 
the citizens received it in brutal triumph, W 2 inſtru 
fixed it on the bridge, Several other lords allo father; k 
ſhared his fate; all deſerving pity indeed; h en into 
they not themſelves formerly juſtified the preſent puſhed t! 
inhumanity, by ſetting a cruel example. liſhonou 
In the mean time the king, who hoped to ind? odio: 
refuge in Wales, was quickly diſcovered, and plicated | 
cloſely purſued by his triumphant enemies, Find. offced t. 
ing no hopes of ſuccour in that part of the cou. his Hagr 
try, he took ſhipping for Ireland; but even ther 1 
his wretched foftune ſeemed willing to perſecute ff Iſabel 
him; he was driven back by contrary winds, and he proof 
delivered up to his adverſaries, who exprelleg er guilt, 
their ſatisfaction in the groſſneſs of their treatment, Ae 
He was condufted, amid the inſults and re ith tear 
proaches of the people, and confined in the cal deceir 
Jin. 13, Of Kenilworth. A charge was ſoon aſter exhibitel Iced of 
. againſt him; in which no other crimes but ki cen be 
incapacity to govern, his indolence, his love d eihrone. 
pleaſure, and his being ſwayed by evil counſellor er crime 
were objetted againſt him. His depoſition wa fich Irie! 
quickly voted by parliament *; he was aſſignel ame len 
A penſion for his ſupport ; his ſon Edward, i lon had 
youth of fourteen, was fixed upon to ſucceed him d the un 
and the queen was appointed regent during 1 ol dep! 
minority. | 8 124 
he 
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2 A deputation was ſent to Edward at Kenilworth, to fequif 
is reſignation, which menaces and terror ſoon extorted fros 


| But 


him. 
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But it is impoſſible that the people, however 
torrupted by the barbarity of the times, ſtill 
farther inflamed by faction, could for ever re- 
main inſenſible to the voice of nature. Here, 
z wife had firſt deſerted, next invaded, and then 


an inſtrument in this unnatural treatment of his 
father; had, by lying pretences, ſeduced the na- 
Jon into a rebellion againſt their ſovereign; had 


liſhonoured them: all thoſe circumſtances were 
0 odious in themſelves, and formed ſuch a com- 
plicated ſcene of guilt, that the leaſt reflection 
ufficed to open men's eyes, and make them deteſt 
his flagrant infringement of every public and 
rivate duty, The ſuſpicions which ſoon aroſe 
ff Tſabella's criminal commerce with Mortimer, 
he proofs which daily broke out of this part of 
er guilt, increaſed the general abhorrence againſt 
er; and her hypocriſy in publicly bewailing 
ith tears the king's unhappy fate, was not able 
0 deceive even the moſt ſtupid, and moſt preju- 
liced of her adherents. In proportion as the 
Jucen became the object of public hatred, the 
lethroned monarch, who had been the victim of 
er crimes and ambition, was regarded with pity, 
Fith friendſhip, with veneration: and men be- 


1 ame ſenſible, that all his miſconduct, which fac- 
1 2 Ion had ſo much exaggerated, had been owing 
im the unavoidable weakneſs, not to any volun- 
el) depravity of his character. The earl of 


eiceſter, now earl of Lancaſter, to whoſe cuſ- 
dy he had been committed, was ſoon touched 
ith thoſe generous ſentiments; and beſides uſing 
s priſoner w#h gentleneſs and humanity, he was 
petted ta have entertained ſtill more honou- 
dle intentions in his favour, The king, _ 

0 1285 ore, 


dethroned her huſband; had made her minor fon 


huſhed them into violence and cruelties that had 
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fore, was taken from his hands, and delivered WMhoirid e 
over to lord Berkeley, and Mautravers, and enda! 
Gournay, who were entruſted alternately, ead rg kin; 
for a month, with the charge of guarding hin, Wiſconſumi 


While he was in cuſtody of Berkeley, he was fil Gour 
treated with the gentleneſs due to his rank andcteſtati 
his misfortunes ; but when the turn of MautraveyWEngland 
and Gournay came, every ſpecies of indigniy{Miſſoind it 
was practiſed againſt him, as if their intention lying t. 
had been to break entirely the prince's ſpirit, ii ezed at 
to employ his ſorrows and affliftions, inſtead t Guier 
more violent and more dangerous expedienaf carry 
for the inſtruments of his murder. It is reportedht ſea b 
that one day, when Edward was to be ſhave me no 
they ordered cold and dirty water to be bro prever 
from the ditch for that purpoſe; and when is accon 
defired it to be changed, and was ſtill denied Hr ſever: 
requeſt, he burſt into tears, which bedewed Heans of 
cheeks; and he exclaimed, that in ſpite of eie ventu 
inſolence, he ſhould be ſhaved with clean Mees bef 
warm water. But as this method of layincived a 
Edward in his grave appeared ſtill too flow to lt is no 
ümpatient Mortimer, he ſecretly ſent orders Pore inn. 
the two keepers, who were at his devotion, llanny kin 
fiantly to diſpatch him; and theſe ruffians cor a prin 
trived to make the manner of his death as cd turby] 
and barbarous as poſſible. Taking advantage le was © 
Berkeley's ſickneſs, in whoſe cuſtody he WW govern; 
was, and who was thereby incapacitated I0Wrlination 
attending his charge ; they came to Berkeley-cal jant of p 
and put themſelves in poſſeſſion of the king iniſters a 
Sept. ar, Perſon. They threw him on a bed, held Melt qualif 
:327- down violently with a table, which they We {edition 
over him, and thruſt into his fundament a red i t compla 
iron, which they inſerted through a horn; s his min 


though the outward marks of violence upon authori 
perſon were prevented by this Ex podiney "Wing the 
0 15 oll VOL, T, 


EDWARD II. 


dorrid deed was diſcovered to all the guards and 
atendants by the ſcreams with which the agoniz- 
ing king filled the caſtle, while his bowels were 
conſuming. , 


jeteſtation ; and when the enſuing revolution in 
ngland threw their protectors from power, they 
bind it neceſſary to provide for their ſafety by 
flying the kingdom. Gournay was afterward 
ized at Marſeilles, delivered over to the ſeneſchal 
f Guienne, and put on board a ſhip with a view 
ff carrying him to England; but was beheaded 
t ſea by ſecret orders, as vas ſuppoſed from 
ome nobles and prelates in England; anxious 
o prevent any diſcovery which he might make of 
is accomplices. Mautravers concealed himſelf 
or ſeveral years in Germany ; but having found 
jeans of rendering ſome ſervice to Edward III. 
e ventured his perſon; threw himſelf on his 
inees before him, ſubmitted to mercy, and re- 
aved a pardon. . | | 

It is not eaſy to imagine, ſays Hume, a man 
ore innocent and innoffenſive than the un- 
appy king whoſe tragical death we have related; 
or a prince leſs fitted for governing that fierce 
d turbulent people ſubjected to his authority: 
e was obliged to devolve on others the 4 
government, which he had neither ability nor 
clination to bear: the ſame indolence and 
jant of penetration led him to make choice of 
iniſters and favourites who were not always the 
lt qualified for the truſt committed to them: 
e ſeditious grandees, pleaſed with his weakneſs, 
t complaining of it; under pretence of attack- 
g his miniſters, inſulted his perſon and invaded 
Is authority: and the impatient populace, miſ- 
king the ſource of their grievances, threw all 
VOL: I, 3 E | the 
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Gournay and Mautravers were held in general 
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the blame upon the ng, and increaſed the pub. WW to re 
lic diforders by their faction and violence. h and r 
was in yain to look for protection from the law, WF death 
whoſe voice, always feeble in thoſe times, yu conte 
not heard amidſt the din of arms: what could 
not defend the king was leſs able to give ſheer 
to any of the people: the whole machine of 
government was torn in pieces with fury and 
violence: and men, inſtead of regretting the 
manners of their age, and the form of their co 
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ſtitution, which required the moſt ſteady u perpet 
moſt ſkilful hand to conduct them, imputed alle if the 
rors to the perſon who had the misfortune tothe pe 
entruſted;with the reins of empire. prince; 
But though ſuch miſtakes are natural and almol leſs ca 
unavoidable, while the events are recent, it is WM regulat 
ſhameful deluſion in modern hiſtorians, to imagin Edw 
| that all the ancient princes, who were unfortuna ſons, a 
7 in their government, were alſo tyrannical in tei ſon an 
k3 condutt, and that the ſeditions of the people afterwa 
*F ways ' proceeded from ſome invaſion of the land; 
in privileges by the monarch. Even a great count 
. good king was not in that age ſecure againſt fa 
'F tion and rebellion, as appears in the cafe of Hen 
"| II.; but a great king had the beſt chance, asv 
* learn from the hiſtory of the ſame period, f 
4 quelling and ſubduing them. Compare the ray 
0 and charakters of Edward I. and II. The fu 1 
ro : made ſeveral violent attempts againſt the liberi_h . HE 
1 of the people: his barons oppoſed him: hen 3 
14 obliged, at leaſt found it prudent, to ſubmit: Þ bop 
j 5 as they dreaded his valour and abilities, Fes wht 
1 were content with reaſonable ſatisfaction, iſ catil 
5 puſhed no farther their advantages againſt It gy 
if The facility and weakneſs of the ſon, not his . 8 | 
1 lence, threw every thing in confuſion : the! 510 _ 


and government were overturned ; an atifl 
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to reinſtate them was an unpardonable crime : 
uind no atonement, but the depoſition and tragical 
death of the king himſelf, could give thoſe barons 
va contentment. It is eaſy to ſee that a conſtitution 


of the prince, muſt neceſſarily, in many of its 
parts, be a government of will, not of laws. But 
always to throw, without diſtinction, the blame 
of all diſorders upon the ſovereign, would intro- 
duce a fatal error in politics, and ſerve as a 
perpetual apology for treaſon and rebellion : as 
if the turbulence of the great, aud madneſs of 


princes, evils incident to human ſociety, and no 
leſs careful to be guarded againſt in every well- 
regulated conſtitution. | ; 

Edward II. left behind him four children, two 
ſons, and two daughters: Edward was his eldeſt 
ſon and ſucceſſor; John died young; Jane was 
afterwards married to David Bruce, king of Scot- 
land; and Eleanor was married to Reginald, 


count of Gueldres. 


THE kingdom of England was afflicted with a 


Perpetual rains and cold weather not only de- 
lroyed the harveſt, but bred a mortality among 
the cattle, and raiſed every kind of fruit to an 
enormous price. The parhament in 1315 en- 
deavoured to fix more moderate rates tO” com- 
modities; not ſenſible that ſuch an attempt was 
mpratticable, and that, were it poſhble to reduce 


which depended ſo much on the perſonal character 


the people were not equally with the tyranny of 


grievous famine during the reign of Edward II. 


3 * 2 | the 
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the price of proviſions by any other expediem poiſon 
than by introducing plenty, nothing could be glad c 
more pernicious and deſtruttive to the public. were a 
Where the produce of a year for inſtance falls fo people 
ſhort, as to afford full ſubſiſtance only for nine tation. 
months, the only expedient for making it laſt al perſon 
the twelye, is to raiſe the prices, to put the 


lame # 

people by that means on ſhort allowance, and 5 
oblige them to ſave their food till a more plen. 
tiful ſeaſon. But, in reality, the increaſe of pri. 
ces is a neceſſary conſequence of ſcarcity, and 
laws, inſtead of preventing it, only aggravate 
the evil, by cramping and reſtraining commerce. 
The parliament accordingly, in the enſuing year, 
repealed their ordinance, which they had found 
uſeleſs and burdenſome. 

The prices affixed by the parliament is ſome. 
what remarkable: three pounds twelve ſhillings 
of our preſent money for the beſt ſtalled ox; 
for other oxen, two pounds eight ſhillings: a fat 
hog of two years old, ten ſhillings : a fat wether 
unſhorn, a crown: if ſhorn, three ſhillings and 
ſix-pence: a fat gooſe, ſeven-pence halfpenny: 
a fat capon, ſix-pence: a fat hen, three pence: 
two chickens, three pence: four pidgeons, three- 
pence: two dozen of eggs, three-pence: if ve 
conſider theſe prices, we ſhall find that butcher's 
meat, in this time of great fcarcity, muſt ſtill hare 
been fold, by the parliamentary ordinance, three 
times cheaper than our middling prices at preſent: 
poultry fomewhat lower, becauſe being now con- 
ſidered as a delicacy, it has riſen beyond its pro- 
portion. 

Among the wild fancies of the age, it wa 
imagined, that the perfons affected with leproly, 
a diſeaſe at that time very common, probably 
from bad diet had conſpired with the Saracenst o 
- poiſon 
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poiſon all the ſprings and fountains; and men being 
glad of any pretence to get rid of thoſe who 
were a burthen to them, many of thoſe unhappy 

ple were burnt alive on this chimerical impu- 
tation. Several Jews alſo were puniſhed in their 
perſons, and their goods were confiſcated an the 
lame account, ; | 
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TRE parliament, by which young Edwarl bormi. 
was raiſed to the throne, during the life of bi an ar 
father, appointed twelve perſons * as his privy. even 
council, to direct the operations of government, diſpoſ 
Mortimer, the queen's paramour, who might He r. 
naturally be ſet down as one of the member; and b 
artfully excluded himſelf, under a pretended the he 
ſnew of moderation; but at the ſame time he but al 
ſecretly influenced all the meaſures that came ſuing 
under their deliberation. He cauſed the greatel unable 
part of the royal revenues to be ſettled on the cept ff 
queen-dowager, and ſeldom took the trouble to ſmoak 
conſult the miniſters of government in any public on fir 
undertaking. The king himſelf was ſo befieget Other 
by the favourite's creatures, that no accels could ſhould 
be procured to him, and the whole ſovereig poſted. 
authority was ſhared between Mortimer and the word 1 
queen, who took no care to conceal] her criminal him bz 
attachment. | | tageou 
A government ſo conſtituted could not be ol er \ 
long continuance; and the ſlighteſt ſhock va to atta 
ſufficient to overturn that power which va * t 
t y 


Five prelates, the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, tit was di! 
biſhops of Wincheſter, and Hereford ; and ſeven lay peers, tit the 
earls of Nortolk, Kent, and Surrey, and the lords Ingame qu 
Wake, Piercy, and Roſs. The earl ot Lancaſter was appointed all ard. 


guardian and protector of the king's perſon, hazard: 


foundel 
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ſounded neither in ſtrength nor virtue. An irrup- 
tion of the Scots gave the firſt blow to Mortimer's 
credit; and young Edward's own abilities con- 


tributed to its ruin. The Scots, who had no 


connection with either party, were reſolved to 
take advantage of the feeble ſtate of the nation; 
and, without regarding the truce that ſubſiſted 


between the two kingdoms, attempted to ſur. 


priſe. the caſtle of Norham. This commence- 
ment of hoſtilities they ſoon after ſeconded by a 
formidable invaſion on the northern counties, with 
an army of twenty-five thouſand men. Edward, 
even at this early age, diſcovered that martial 
diſpoſition, for which he was afterwards ſo famous. 
He reſolved to intercept them in their retreat ; 


399 


and began his march in the middle of July, at A. D. 1327. 


the head of an army of threeſcore thouſand men; 


but after undergoing incredible fatigues, in pur- 


ſuing them through woods and moraſſes, he was 
unable to perceive any figns of an enemy, ex- 
cept from the ravages they had made, and the 
ſmoaking ruins of villages, which they had ſet 
on fire, In this diſappointment, he had no 
other reſource but to offer a reward to any who 
ſhould diſcover the place where the Scots were 
poſted. This the enemy underſtanding, ſent him 
word that they were ready to meet him and give 
him battle. However, they had taken ſo advan- 
tageous a ſituation, on the oppoſite banks of the 
nver Ware, that the king found it impracticable 
to attack them; and no threats could bring 
them to a battle upon equal terms. 

It was in this ſituation, that the firſt breach 
was diſcovered between the king, and Mortimer, 
dhe queen's favourite. The young monarch, 
all ardour to engage, reſolved that night, at all 
hazards, not to allow the ravagers to eſcape with 

| - impunity ; 
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impunity; but Mortimer oppoſed his influence 
to the valour of the king, and prevented an 
engagement, which might be attended with the 
moſt deftruQtive conſequences to his authority, 
whether he won, or loſt the day. Shortly after, 


the Scots, under the command of Douglas, made 
an irruption into the Engliſh camp by nigh, | 


and arrived at the very tent in which the king 
was ſleeping. But the young monarch happen. 
ing to wake in the, critical moment, made a 


_ valiant defence againſt the enemy; his chamber. 


lain and chaplain died fighting by his fide; and he 
thus had time given him to eſcape in the dark, 
The Scots being fruſtrated in their deſign upon the 
king, were contented to decamp for their own 
country, leaving their tents ſtanding, without 
any perſon behind them, except ſix Engliſh pri. 
ſoners, whoſe legs they had broken, to prevent 
their carrying intelligence to their countrymen, 
The eſcape of the Scots was as diſagreeable a 
circumſtance to the Engliſh army, as the valour 
of the young ' king was applauded and admired, 
The failure on one part was entirely aſcribed to 
the queen's favourite; and the ſucceſs on the 
other to the king's own intrepidity. The people 
began to wiſh for a removal of that authority 
which ſtood between them and the monarch ; and 
ſpared no pains to aggravate the faults of ther 


_ governors, or to extol the riſing merit of their 


young ſovereign. 

Mortimer now found himſelf in a very pre- 
carious ſituation ; and was reſolved, on any terms, 
to procure a peace with Scotland, in order to 
at home, A treaty 
was accordingly concluded between the two 
nations, in which the Engliſh renounced all title 
to ſovereignty over the lifter kingdom; oy the 

| | cots 
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EDWARD III. | 
Scots, in return, agreed to pay thirty thouſand 


to ſeize the earl of Kent, brother to the late 
king, a harmleſs and well-meaning perſon, who, 
under a perſuaſion that his brother was till 
alive, and concealed in ſome ſecret priſon, en- 
tered into a deſign of reſtoring him to liberty, 
and reinſtating him in his former power. Him 
therefore Mortimer reſolved to deſtroy ; and ſum- 
moning him before parliament, had him accuſed, 
condemned, and executed, even before the young 
king had time to interpoſe in his favour. In 
proportion as Mortimer thus got rid of his ene- 
mies, he was careful to enrich himſelf with their 
ſpoils. The eſtate of the unfortunate earl was 
ſeized upon for the uſe of the favourite's youngeſt 
ſon : the immenſe fortunes of the Spenſers were in 
like manner converted to his uſe. Thus his 
power became invidious, and his corrupt morals 
made it ſtill more formidable. 

It was in this poſture of affairs. that Edward 
reſolved to ſhake off an authority which was odi- 
ous to the nation, and particularly reſtrictive 
upon him. But ſuch was the power of the fa- 
vourite, that it required as much precaution to 
overturn the uſurper as to eſtabliſh the. throne. 
The queen and Mortimer had for ſome time 
choſen the caſtle of Nottingham for the place 
of their reſidence ; it was ſtrictly guarded, the 
gates locked every evening, - and the keys carried 
to the queen, It was therefore agreed between 
the king, and ſome of his barons, who ſecretly 
entered into his deſigns, to ſeize upon them in 
this fortreſs ; and for that purpoſe, Sir William 
Eland, the governor, was induced to admit the 


VOL, 1. 3 F by 


marks as a compenſation. The next ſtep that 
Mortimer thought neceſſary for his ſecurity, was 
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by a ſecret ſubterraneous paſſage, which had 


been formerly contrived for an outlet, but wa 
now hidden with rubbiſh, and known only to 
one or two. It was by this the noblemen in the 
king's intereſt entered the caſtle in the night; 
and Mortimer, without having it in his poxer 
to make any reſiſtance, was ſeized in an apart- 
ment adjoining that of the queen's. It was in 
vain that ſhe endeavoured to protect him; in 
vain ſhe intreated them to ſpare her © gente 
Mortimer ;”” the barons, deaf to her intreatics, 
denied her that pity which ſhe had ſo often re- 
fuſed to others. Her paramour was condemned 


.by the parliament, which was then * wich- 


out being permitted to make his defence, or 
even examining a witneſs againſt him. He was 


' hanged on a gibbet at a place called Elmes, 


about a mile from London, where his body was 


| left hanging for two days after. A ſimilar ſen- 


tence paſſed againſt ſome of his adherents, par- 
ticularly Gournay and Montravers, the mur- 
derers of the late king ; but thefe had time to 
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elude puniſhment, by eſcaping to the continent. 
The queen, who was certainly the moſt cul- 
pable, was ſhielded by the dignity of her ſitu- 
ation; ſhe was only deprived of all ſhare of 


Riſings, with a penſion of three thouſand pounds 


a year. From this confinement ſhe was never e 

after ſet free; and though the king annually Douglas 
paid her a viſit of decent ceremony, yet ſhe ¶ once mo 
found herſelf abandoned to univerſal contempt An: 
and deteſtation; and continued for above twenty” Baliol, 
five years after, a miſerable monument of blaſted I Edward, 
ambition. | ot homay 


Edward being thus freed from the conttoul of {preſent | 
| uſurped 
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vlurped authority, reſolved to become popular, 
by an expedient which ſeldom failed to gain the 
affections of the Engliſh. He knew that a con- 
quering monarch was the fitteſt to pleaſe a war- 
like people. The weakneſs of the Scottiſh go- 
vernment, which was at that time under a mi- 
nority, gave him a favourable opportunity of 
renewing hoſtilities ; and the turbulent ſpirit of 
the nobles of that country contributed ſtill more 
to promote his aims. A new pretender alſo ſtarted 
up to that throne, namely, Edward Baliol, whoſe 
father John had been crowned king of Scotland, 
and Edward reſolved to aſſiſt him in his pre- 
tenſions. He therefore gave him permiſſion to 
levy what forces he was able in England; and 
with not above three thouſand adventurers, thus 
fortuitouſly united, Baliol gained a conſiderable 
victory over his countrymen, in which twelve 
thouſand of their men were flain. This vic- 
tory, which was followed by ſome others, ſo in- 
timidated the Scots, that their armies diſperſed, 
and the kingdom ſeemed as if ſubdued by a hand- 
ful of men. Baliol, by one of thoſe unexpected 
turns of fortune, common enough in barbarous 
umes, was crowned king at Scone ; and every 
nobleman, who was moſt expoſed to danger, ſub- 
mitted to his authority. But he did not long en- 
joy his ſuperiority ; by another turn equally ſud- 
den, he was attacked and defeated by Sir Archibald 
Douglas, and obliged to take reiuge in England 
once more, in a miſerable condition. 


An attempt thus unſucceſsfully made by 


Baliol, only ſerved to inflame the ardour of 
Edward, who very joyfully accepted of that offer 
ot homage and ſuperiority, which it was Baliol's 
preſent intereſt to make. He therefore pre- 
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404 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
pared, with all his force, to reinſtate the depoſed 
king of Scotland, in a government which would 
ever after be ſubordinate ro his own. He a0. 
_ coidingly prevailed upon his parliament to give 
him a ſupply, which they reluctantly did; and, 
with a  well-diſciplined army, he laid fiege t 
Berwick, which capitulated after a vigorous de- 
fence. It was in attempting to relieve this city, 
that a general engagement enſued between the 
Scots and the Engliſh. It was fought at Halli. 
down- hill, a little north of Berwick. The for 
tune of Edward prevailed. Douglas the Scot. 
tiſh general was ſlain, and ſoon after the whole 
army put to the rout. This victory was in a 
great meaſure obtained by the expertneſs of the 
Engliſh archers, who now began to be famous 
over Europe for their peculiar ſkill. All the 
Scottiſh nobles of great diſtinction were either 
ſlain, or 'taken aq near thirty thouſand 

A. D. 1333, of their men fell in the action, while the loſs of 

Joh 9. the Engliſh only amounted to about fifteen men; 
an inequality almoſt incredible. This import: 
ant victory decided the fate of Scotland; Baliol, 
with very little trouble made himſelf maſter dt 
the country; and Edward returned in triumph 
to England, having ra; ſecured many d 
the principal towns of Scotland, which were de 
clared to be annexed to the Engliſh monarchy, 
Theſe victories, however, were rather ſplendid 
than ſerviceable; the Scots ſeemed about thi 
time to have conceived an inſurmountable aver 
ſion to the Engliſh government; and no ſoone! 
were Edward's forces withdrawn, than they te. 
volted againſt Baliol, and well nigh expell« 
him the kingdom. Edward's appearance 2 |: 
eond time ſerved to bring them to ſubjection; 
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out they quickly renewed their animoſities upon 
his retiring. It was in vain, therefore, that he 
employed all the arts of perſuaſion, and all the 
terrors of war, to induce them to ſubmiſſion; 
they perſevered in their reluctance to obey : and 
they were daily kept in hopes, by promiſes of 
ſuccour from France. | 
This kingdom, which had for a long time diſ- 
continued its animoſities againſt England, began 
to be an object of Edward's jealouſy and ambi- 
tion. A new ſcene began to be opened in France, 
which operated for more than a century, in ſub- 
jecting that country to all the miſeries of war, till 
Europe at laſt began to doubt, whether it was 
annexed to England by right of arms, or of ſuc- 
ceſion. France, at that period, was neither the 
extenfive, nor the powerful kingdom we ſee it 
at this day. Many great provinces have been 
added to it fince that period, particularly Day- 
phiny, Provence, and Franche Compte ; and 


the government was ſtill more feeble, by thoſe - 


neighbouring princes who were pretended ſub- 
jects to the king, but, in reality, formidable 
rivals of his power. At the time we are ſpeak- 
ing of, that kingdom was particularly unfor- 
tunate ; and the king ſhared in the general ca- 
lamity. The three ſons of Philip the Fair, in 
full parliament, accuſed their wives of adultery ; 
and in conſequence of this accuſation, they 
were condemned and impriſoned for lite. Lewis 
Hutin, the ſucceſſor to the crown of France, 
cauſcd his wife to be ſtrangled, and her lovers 
to be flead alive. After his death, as he left only 
2 daughter, his next brother, Philip the Tall, 
alumed the crown, in prejudice of the daugh- 
ter; and vindicated his title by the Salic law, 
which laid it down that no female ſhould ſuc- 
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ceed to the crown. This law, however, wy 
not univerſally acknowledged, nor ſufficiently 
confirmed by precedents, to procure an eafy 
ſubmiſſion. They had hitherto enquired but 
ſlightly in France, whether a female could ſuc. 
ceed to the kingdom; and as laws are only made 


to regulate what may happen by what has hap. 


pened already, there was no facts upon which to 
ground the opinions on either fide of the quel. 
There were, in reality, precedents to 
countenance both claims, and thus to keep man- 
kind in ſuſpence. The parliament in France had 
often adjudged the ſucceſſion to women, as Artois 
was formerly given to a female, in prejudice of 
the male heir. The ſucceſſion of Champagne 
had been, on ſome occaſion, given to the daugh- 


ters; while, on others, they were judged un- 


qualified to ſucceed. We thus ſee that right 
changed with power; and juſtice, in ſuch a cafe, 
was unknown, or diſregarded. In the preſent 
inſtance, the younger brother of the late king, 
Charles the Fair, jealous of his elder brother's 
fortune, oppoſed his pretenſions, and aſſerted, 
that the late king's daughter was rightful her to 
his crown. The cauſe thus warmly conteſted 
between the two brothers was at laſt carried be- 
fore the parliament of France ; and they decided, 
upon the Salic law, in favour of Philip the 


Elder. This monarch enjoyed the crown but a 


thort time; and dying, left only daughters to 
ſucceed him. Charles, therefore, without a male 
opponent, ſeized the crown, and enjoyed it for 
ſome time; but he alſo dying, left his wife preg: 


nant. As there was now no apparent heir, the 


regency was conteſted by two perſons, who laid 
their claims upon this occaſion. Rey *. 
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EDWARD III. 


Third urged his pretenſions, as being by his 
mother Iſabella, who was daughter to Philip the 
Fair, and ſiſter to the three laſt kings of France, 
rightful heir to the crown. Philip Valois, on 
the other hand, put himſelf in actual poſſeſſion 
of the government, as being next heir by the 
male ſucceſſion. He was, for this reaſon, conſti- 
tuted regent of France; and the queen-dowager 
being unfortunately, ſome time after, brought to 
bed of a daughter, he was unanimouſly elected 
ing. He was crowned amidſt the univerſal con- 
gratulations of his e received the appel- 
lation of Philip the Fortunate; and to this he 
of Wl added thoſe qualities which might merit good for- 
ne tune, namely, juſtice and virtue. Among other 
b. WY inſtances of his felicity, he might reckon that of 
n- the homage paid him by Edward, his rival, 
pht which he came to offer at Amiens. However, 
le, as ſtrength generally inſpires ambition, this ho- 


ent mage was ſoon followed by a war; and Edward 


ng, diſputed that crown, of which he had juſt be- 
er's Wh fore declared himſelf a vaſſal. 


ed, A brewer of Gent was one of thoſe who gave 


to the greateſt afſiſtance to Edward in this war, and 


ted determined him to aſſume the title of king of 
be. France. This citizen's name was James Ardevelt, 
led, Ma man grown too powerful for a ſubject ; and 
the one of thoſe, who, according to Machiavel, kings 
t a Whought to flatter or deſtroy. This citizen had, 
to or ſome time, governed his countrymen with a 

more abſolute e than had ever been aſſumed 


tor by any of their lawful ſovereigns. He placed 
10 and difplaced magiſtrates at his pleaſure. He 
the 


Was accompanied by a guard, who, on the leaſt 


laid WWſgnal from him, inſtantly aſſaſſinated any man 
05 Wno had the misfortune to fall under his diſ- 
Ur 


pleaſure. 
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leaſure. With the afliftarice of this man, thew 


ore, Edward reſolved to undertake the con. fort, 
queſt of France. He firſt, however, in a forma of Br 
manner, conſulted his parliament on the pro. if bis © 
Park of the undertaking, obtained their appro. Wl cided 
ation, received a proper ſupply of wool, which imme 
he intended to barter with the Flemings ; and Wi * Pr 
vor attended with a body of Engliſh forces, ſiſtane 
and ſeveral of the nobility, he failed over to . PfinC 
Flanders, big with his intended conqueſts. thus « 
Edward's firſt ſtep was to affert his claim of Fr 
the French crown; to aſſume the title of king of WF 0 ho 
the country, and brand Philip, his rival, with obſtru 
4. D. 2339. the title of uſurper. Philip, on the other hand, had b 
mämanade vigorous preparations to oppoſe him; he g P. 
even challenged the invader to try their fortune iſ ed by 
in ſingle combat, upon equal terms, in ſome WM ams | 
appointed plain. Edward accepted the chal in the 
lenge ; for in every action this prince affect {i Fland- 
the hero; but ſome obſtacles intervening, the ber h1 
war was proſecuted in the uſual manner, both moſt e 
ſides taking every advantage when it happened to of 
offer, 1 : her fa 
The firſt great advantage gained by the Eng- Renne. 
hſh was in a naval engagement on the coaſt of n inf 
unes, 


Flanders, in which the French loft two hundred 
and thirty ſhips, and had thirty thouſand of ther n affe 
ſeamen, and two of their admirals, ſlain. None Nantz 
of Philip's courtiers, it is faid, dared to inform the otl 
him of the event, till his jeſter gave him a hint, lame x 
by which he diſcovered the loſs he had ſuſtained, priſed 
This victory, together with ſome ſucceſsful oe © to ſ 
rations that ſoon after followed, brought on 1 dition 

truce, which neither fide ſeemed willing to break, place 
till the ambition of Edward was once more ex. the ene 


cited by the invitation of the count de Mount Nen o 
fo Charles 


make h 
VOL, 
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fort, who had poſſeſſed himſelf of the province 
of Bretagne, and applied to Edward to ſecond 


his claims. An offer of this kind entirely coin- 
cided with Edward's moſt ſanguine deſires. He 


immediately ſaw the advantages ariſing from ſuch 
a propoſal.” He was happy in the promiſed aſ- 
fiſtance of Mountfort, an active and . valiant 
prince, cloſely united to him by intereſt, and 
thus opening to him an entrance into the heart 
of France. ' On the other hand, he could have 
no hopes from the fide of Flanders, as he was 
obſtructed by thoſe numerous fortifications which 


had been raiſed on that frontier. Theſe flatter- 


ing proſpects, however, were for a while damp- 
ed by the impriſonment of Mountfort, whoſe 
aims being diſcovered, he found himſelf beſieged 
in the city of Nantz, and taken. But Jane of 
Flanders, his' wife, ſoon made up for the Joſs of 
her huſband. This lady, who was one of the 
moſt extraordinary women of the age, courage- 
ouſly undertook to ſupport the falling fortunes of 
her family. She aſſembled the inhabitants of 
Rennes, where ſhe then reſided; and carrying 
her infant ſon in her arms, deplored her misfor- 
tunes, and attempted to inſpire the citizens with 
an affection for her cauſe. The 1nhabitants of 
Nantz inſtantly eſpouſed her intereſts, and al} 
the other fortreſſes of Bretagne embraced the 
lame- reſolution ; the king of England was ap- 
priſed of her efforts in his favour, and entreat- 
ed to ſend her ſuccours with all poſſible expe- 
dition to the town of Hennebone, in which 
place ſhe reſolved to' ſuſtain the attacks of 
the enemy. She was not deceived in her opi- 
nion of the enemies vigilance and activity. 


Charles de Blois, Philip's general, anxious to 


make himſelf maſter of fo important a fortreſs as 
VOL. I. 3 G r 
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Hennebone, and ſtill more to take the counteſ 
a priſoner, ſat down before the place with a large 
army, and conducted the ſiege with indefatigable 
induſtry. The defence was no leſs vigorous; 
ſeveral ſallies were made by the garriſon, in 
which the counteſs herſelf was ſtill the moſt ac. 
tive, and led on to the aſſault. 
day that their whole army had quitted the camp 
to join in a general ſtorm, ſhe ſallied out by a 
poſtern at the head of three hundred horſe, ſe 


fire to the enemies tents and baggage, put their 


ſutlers and ſervants to the ſword, and occaſioned 
ſuch an alarm, that the French deſiſted from the 
aſſault, in order to cut off her communication 
with the town. Thus intercepted, ſhe retired to 


Auray, where ſhe continued five or ſix days; 


then returning at the head of five hundred horſe, 
ſhe fought her way through one quarter of the 
French camp, and returned to her faithful cit- 
Zens in triumph. But mere unſupported valour 
could not repel all the encroachments of an ac- 
tive and ſuperior enemy. The beſiegers had at 
length made ſeveral breaches in the walls; and 
it was apprehended that a general aſſault, which 
was hourly expected, would be fatal. A capi- 
tulation was therefore propoſed, and a conference 
was already begun, when the counteſs, who had 
mounted on a high tower, and was og to- 
wards the ſea with great impatience, deſcried 
ſome ſhips at a diſtance. She immediately ex. 
claimed that ſuccours were arrived, and forbid 
any farther capitulation. She was not dilap- 
pointed in her wiſhes ; the fleet ſhe diſcerned 
carried a body of Engliſh gentlemen, with fix 
thouſand archers, whoni Edward had prepared 


for the relief of Hennebone, but who had been 


long detained by contrary winds. They —_ 
| - the 
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the harbour, under the conduct of Sir Walter 
Manny, one of the moſt valiant commanders of 
his time. This relief ſerved to keep up the de- 
clining ſpirits of the Britons, until the time ap- 
pointed - by the late truce with Edward was ex- 
pired, on which he was at liberty to renew the 
war in greater form. | 
He accordingly ſoon after landed at Morbian, 
near Vannes, with an army of twelve thouſand A. D. 1342. 
men; and being maſter of the field, where no 
enemy dared to appear againſt him, he endea- 
voured to give luſtre to his arms, by beſieging 
ſome of the moſt capital of the enemies fortifica- 
tions. The vigour of his operations led on to 
another truce, and this was ſoon after followed 
by a freſh infraction. The truth is, neither fide 
obſerved a truce longer than it coincided with 
ine their intereſts ; and both had always ſufficient 
- art to throw the blame of perfidy from them- 
our Wh ſelves. The earl of Derby was ſent by Edward 
ac- co defend the province of Guienne, with inftruc- 
| at WW tions alſo to take every poſſible advantage that 
ind Wi circumſtances might offer. At firſt his ſucceſſes 
ich WW vere rapid and brilliant; but as ſoon as the 
pi. French king had time to prepare, he met with 
nee Na very unexpected reſiſtance ; ſo that the Eng- 
had un general was compelled to ſtand upon the de- 
t0- {icnſive. One fortreſs after another was ſurren- 


ied Wicered to the French; and nothing appeared but 
ex- a total extinction of the power of England upon 
bid the continent. In this fituation, Edward reſolv- 
ap- Ned to bring relief in perſon to his diſtrefled ſub- 
ned MPects and allies; and accordingly embarked at 
fix Southampton, on board a fleet of near a thou- AD. 1346. 
red land fail, of all dimenſions. He carried with 
een um, beſides all the chief nobility of England, 
red us eldeſt fon, the prince of Wales (afterwards 
the 38 5 | * {ur 
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ſurnamed the Black Prince), a youth of about f. 
teen years old, and already remarkable boch for 
underſtanding and valour above his age. His 
army conſiſted of four thouſand men at arms, ten 
thouſand archers, ten thouſand Welſn infantry, 


and fix thouſand Iriſh, all which he landed 
ſafely at La Hogue, a port in Normandy, which 


country he determined to make the ſeat of war, 
The intelligence of Edward's landing, and the 


devaſtation: cauſed by his troops, who diſperſed 


themſelves over the whole face of the county, 
ſoon ſpread univerſal conſternation through the 
French court: The rich city of Caen was taken 
and plundered by the Engliſh without mercy; 
the villages and towns, even up to. Paris, ſhare 
the ſame fate; and the French had no other re- 


ſource but by breaking down their bridges, to 


attempt putting a ſtop to the 1nvader's« careet, 
In the mean time, Philip was not idle in mak: 


ing preparations to repreſs the enemy. He had 


ſtationed one of his generals, Godemar de Faye, 
with an army on the oppoſite fide of the met 
Somme, over which Edward was to paſs ; while 


he himſelf, at the head of a hundred thouſand 
fighting men, advanced to give the Englil 


tories, unexpectedly expoſed to the danger of be. 
ing encloſed and ſtarving in an enemy's country, 
publiſhed a reward to any that ſhould bring him 
intelligence of a paſſage over the river Somme: 
This was diſcovered by a peaſant of the countty; 
and Edward had juſt time to get his whole arm) 


over the river, when Philip appeared in bs 


rear. 

As both armies had for ſome time been i 
ſight of each other, nothing was ſo eagerly en. 
pected on each ſide as a battle; and aſthougl 
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| the forces were extremely diſproportioned, the 


Engliſh amounting only to thirty thouſand, the 
French to a hundred and twenty thouſand ; yet 
Edward reſolved to indulge the impetuoſity of 
his troops, and put all to the hazard of a battle. 
He accordingly choſe his ground wich advan- 
tage, near the village of Cracy ; and there de- 
termined to await with tranquillity the ſhock of 
the enemy. He drew up his men on a gentle 
aſcent, and divided them into three lines. The 
firſt was commanded by the young prince of 
Wales; the ſecond was conducted by the earls of 


| Northampton and Arundel ; and the third, which 


was kept as a body of reſerve, was headed by 
the king in perſon. As his ſmall army was in 
danger of being ſurrounded, he threw up trenches 
on his flank, and placed all his baggage in a 
wood behind him, which he alſo ſecured by an 
entrenchment. Having thus made the proper 
diſpoſitions, he and the prince of Wales received 
the ſacrament _ with great devotion; and all his 
behaviour denoted the calm intrepidity of a man 
reſolved on conqueſt or death. He rode fron 
rank to rank with a ſerene countenance ; bad his 
ſoldiers remember the honour of their country; 
and by his eloquence animated the whole army 
to a degree of enthuſiaſtic expectation. It is ſaid 
alſo by ſome, that he firſt made uſe of artillery 
upon this occaſion; and placed in his front ſome 


pieces, which contributed not a little to throw the 


enemy into diſorder. | 

On the other hide, Philip, impelled by reſent- 
ment, and confident of his numbers, was more 
ſolicitous in bringing the enemy to an engige- 
ment than - prudent in taking meaſures for the 
tucceſs of it. He was advited by ſome of his 
generals to defer the combat till the enſuing 


day, 
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day, when his army would have recovered from 
their fatigue, and might be diſpoſed into better 
order than their preſent hurry permitted them tg 
obſerve. But it was now too late; the ime. 
tience of his troops was too great to be reſtrained; 
they preſſed one upon the other, and no orders 
could curb their blind imperuoſity. They were 
led on, however, in three bodies to oppoſe thoſe 


of the Enghſh. | The firſt line, conſiſting of ff. 


teen thouſand Genoeſe croſs-bow-men, were com 
manded by Anthony Doria ; the fecond body wa 
led by the count Alengon, brother to the king; 
and the king himſelf was at the head of the 
third.. | | 
About three in the afrernoon, the famous 
battle of Crecy began, by the French king's or- 


dering the Genoeſe archers to charge; but they 


were ſo fatigued with their march, that they 
cried out for a little reſt before they ſhould en- 
gage. The count Alencon, being informed of 
their petition, rode up and reviled them as cov. 
ards, commanding them to begin the onſet 
without delay. Their reluctance to begin wes 
ſtill more increaſed by a heavy ſhower which fell 
that inſtant and relaxed their bow-ftrings; ts 
that the diſcharge they made produced but very 
little effect. On the other hand, the Engliſh ar. 
chers, who had kept their bows in caſes, and 


were favoured by a ſudden gleam of ſunſhine, 


that rather dazzled the enemy, let fly their ar- 
rows ſo thick, and with ſuch good aim, that no- 


thing was to be ſeen among the Genoeſe but 
The young prince 
of Wales had preſence of mind to take advantage 
of their confuiion, and to lead on his line to the 
The French cavalry, however, com- 
manded by count Alengon, wheeling round, ful- 


hurry, terror, and diſmay. 
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m tained the combat, and began to hem the Eng- 


ter ih round. The earls of Arundel and North- 
to Wl ampton, now came in to aſſiſt the prince, who 
Noe appeared foremoſt 1n the very ſhock ; and where- 
d; N crer he appeared, turning the fortune of the day. 
ers The thickeſt of the battle was now gathered 
ee bound him, and the valour of a boy filled even 
oſs Veterans with aſtoniſhment ; but their ſurprize 


if. WW at his courage could not give way to their fears 


m. for his ſafety. Being apprehenſive that ſome 
11s WH miſchance might happen to him in the end, an 
g; Wi officer was diſpatched to the king, deſiring that 
the ſuccours might be ſent to the prince's relief. 

Edward, who had all this time, with great 
dus tranquillity, viewed the engagement, from a 
or- Wl vind-mill, demanded, with ſeeming deliberation, 
ney if his fon were dead; but being anſwered that 
ney be ftill lived, and was giving aſtoniſhing in- 
en- ſtances of his valour; * then tell my generals, 
f cried the king, that he ſhall have no affiſtance 
from me; the honour of this day ſhall be his, 
© let him ſhew himſelf worthy the. profeſſion of 
arms, and let him be indebred to his own 


fell merit alone for victory.“ This ſpeech being 
fo reported to the prince and his attendants, in- 
ery ſpired them with new courage ; they made a 
ar- freſn attack upon the French cavalry, 45 count 
and Alençon, their braveſt commander, was lain. 
ine, bis was the beginning of their total overthrow : 
ar- the French being now without a competent 
no- Neader, were thrown into confuſion ; the Welch 
but {Wſntantry ruſhed into the midſt of the conflict, and 
ince Neiſpatched thoſe with their long knives, who had 
tage {Wurvived the fury of the former onſet. It was 
the n vain that the king of France ſeemed almoſt 
om- ngly to maintain the combat; he endeavoured to 
ful- Nrimate his few followers, both by his voice and 
ined 7 example, 
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example, but the victory was too deciſive to he 
reſiſted; while. he was yet endeavouring to face 
the enemy, John de Hainault ſeized the reins of 
bis horſe, and turning him round, carried hin 
off the field of battle. In this engagement, 
thirty thouſand of the French were killed upon 
the field; and, among this number, were John 
king of Bohemia, James king of Majorca, Ralph 
duke of Lorrain, nine counts, four and twenty 
bannerets, twelve hundred knights, fifteen hun. 

Link men at arms, 
There is ſomething remarkable 1n the fate of the 
Bohemian monarch ; who, though blind, was 
yet willing to ſhare in the engagement. This 
unfortunate; prince, enquiring the fate of the 
day, was told that all was loſt, and his fon 
Charles obliged to retire deſperately wounded; 
and that the prince of Wales bore down every 
thing before him. Having received this infor- 
mation, blind as he was, he commanded his 
knights to lead him into the hotteſt part of the 


battle againſt the young warrior; accordingly, 


four of them ruſhed with him into the thickel 
park of the enemy, where they were all quickly 

WL = | 4 5 
The whole French army took to flight, and 
were put to the {word by the purſuers without 
mercy, till night ſtopped the carnage. The 
king, on his return to the camp, flew into the 
arms of the prince of Wales, and exclaimed, 
„My valiant fon, continue as you have begun; 
« you have acquitted yourſelf nobly, and at 
* worthy of the kingdom that will be your ut: 
e heritance.” The next morning was foggy 
and a party of the militia of Rouen eoming i 
Join the French army, were routed by the Eng 
liſh at the firſt onſet; many more alſo were & 
Cove 


« DDr * 


an _ - 4 
de coyed by ſome French ſtandards, which the vie- Eats 


face tors 2 upon the mountains, and to which 
s of WM the fugitives reſorted, where they were cut in 
him pieces without mercy. Never was a victory more 


ent, ſeaſonable, or leſs bloody to the Evgliſh than 
pon this. Notwithſtanding the great ſlaughter of. 
ohn the enemy, the conquerors loſt but one efquire,, 
aph three knights, and a few, of inferior rank. 
enty The creſt of the king of Bohemia was three 
wn WT oftrich feathers, - with this motto, Ich Dien, 
rms. which ſignifies, in the German language, I ſerve. 
the This was thought to be a proper prize to per- 
was WI petuate the victory; and it was accordingly add 
This ed to the arms of the Prince of Wales, and it 
the has been adopted by all his ſucceſſors. 


fon But this victory was attended with fill more 
led; WW ſubſtantial advantages; for Edward, as moderate 
very in conqueſt as prudent in his meaſures to obtain 
Mor- it, reſolved to ſecure an eaſy entrance into 


bs WM France for the future. With this view he laid 
the ficge to Calais, that was then defended by John 
g, de Vienne, an experienced commander, and ſup- 
ckelt plied with every thing neceſſary for defence. 
ch The king, however, knowing the difficulty of 

taking ſo ſtrong a town by force, reſolved to re- 
and duce it by famine. He choſe a ſecure ſtation 
holt for his camp; drew intrenchments round the 
The city, and made proper proviſions for his ſoldiers 
the to endure a winter campaign. Theſe operations, 
med, WF though ſlow, were at length ſucceſsful. It was 
gun in vain that the governor made a noble defence, 
| a that he excluded all the uſeleſs mouths from the 
r city, which Edward generouſly permitted to paſs 
g unmoleſted through his camp. It was at length 
ng i taken, after a twelvemonth's ſiege, the defen- 
Eno dants having been reduced to the laſt extremity 
e Bi by famine and fatigue. The obſtinate reſiſtance, 
opel VOL. I, 3H | made 
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made by the townſmen, was not a little diſpleaf. 
ing to Edward; and he had often declared, thy 


when put in poſſeſſion of the place, he would take | 


ſignal revenge for the numbers of men he had 
loſt during the ſiege. It was with great difficulty, 
therefore, that he was perſuaded to accept of 
their ſubmiſſion; and to ſpare their lives, upon 
condition, that fix of the moſt conſiderable yi. 
zens ſhould be ſent him, to be diſpoſed of as he 
ſhould think proper; but on theſe he was re. 
ſolved to wreak his refentment, and he gave or. 


ders that they ſhould be led into his camp, bare. | 
headed and bare-footed, with ropes about their 


necks, in the manner of criminals juſt prepared 
for inſtant execution. When the news of this 
fierce reſolution was brought into the city, it 
{ſpread new conſternation among the inhabitants, 
Who ſhould be the men, that were thus to be 
offered up as victims to procure the ſafety of al 
the reſt, and by their deaths appeaſe the viftor' 
reſentment, was a freſh ſubject of dreadful en- 
quiry. In this terrible ſuſpence, one of the 
principal inhabitants, whoſe name was Euſtace 
de St. Pierre, walked forward, and offered him- 
ſelf as willing to undergo any tortures that could 


procure his fellow-citizens ſafety. Five more 


ſoon followed his noble example; and theſe 
marching out like criminals, laid the keys of 
their city at Edward's feet: but no ſubnuffions 
ſeemed ſufficient to appeaſe his reſentment; and 
they would in all probability have ſuffered death, 
had not the generofity of their conduct affected 
the queen, who interceded in their behalf, and 
with ſome difficulty obtained their pardon. 


4 b. 1347. Edward having thus opened himſelf a paſſage 


into France, by which he might at any time pov! 
in his forces, and withdraw them with ſeen 
; revolve 


Our 
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reyolved on every method that could add ftren gth 
or ſtability to his new acquiſition, He ordered 
all the French inhabitants to leave the town, 
and peopled it with his own ſubjeQs from Eng- 
land. He alſo made it the ſtaple or principal 
market for wool, leather, tin, and lead; which 
were the principal Engliſh commodities for 
which there was any conſiderable demand upon 
the continent. All the Engliſh were obliged to 
bring their goods thither ; and foreign merchants 
came to the ſame place to purchaſe them. By 
theſe means, the city became populous, rich, 
and flouriſhing ; and although it had like to have 
been taken ſome time after by treachery, it con- 
tinued for above two centuries after in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh, and braved all the military 
power of France. 1 

The treachery, which had like to have reſtored 


it to the French, aroſe from the perfidy of 


Aymer de Pavie, an Italian, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of the place. He agreed to 
deliver it up to the enemy, when his perfidy was 
diſcovered by Edward, who obliged him to carry 
on the treaty, and to perſuade the enemy that he 
was ſtill in their intereſts. Accordingly a day 
was appointed for the admiſſion of the French 
troops into the city; while the king, with a 
ſtrong body of forces, took care to prepare for 
their reception. All thoſe who entered the city 


were immediately cut to pieces; and the gar- 


rifon, with Edward, and Sir Walter Manny at 
their head, ruſhing out in purſuit of the reſt, a 


herce and bloody engagement enſued, in which 


the king overthrew and took Euſtace de Ribau- 

mont, a man of remarkable ſtrength and valour, 

with his own hand. ; | = 
In this manner, the war between the Engliſh 
EY 3H 2 . 
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and French was carried on with mutual animo. durin 
ſity; a war which at once thinned the inhabitants reapi 
of the invaded country, while it drained that ever 
of the invaders. But a deſtruction ſtill more of ra 
terrible than that of war contributed, at this a nu; 
time, to deſolate the wretched provinces of Eu. king. 
rope. A peſtilence more dreadful than any men- ture, 
tioned 1n the annals of hiſtory, which had already of ir 
a almoſt diſpeopled Afia and Africa, came to ſettle WI who 
upon the weſtern world with increaſed malig. ther's 
nity. It is ſaid to have taken its origin in the him 


great kingdom of Cathay, where it roſe from on th 
the earth with the moſt horrid and ſulphureous with 
ſtench, deſtroying all the inhabitants, and even upon 
marking plants and minerals with its malignity, to re 
The fourth part of the people were cut off; and havin 
it particularly raged with ſuch violence in Lon. met 
don, that in one year's ſpace, there were buried near 
4. b. 1349. in the Charter-houſe church-yard above fifty WI Scott 
25 thouſand perſons. It was in the midſt of ths WW he ir 
"2 terrible infliction from nature, that the ambi: tory : 
tion of Edward and Philip was exerted for new à wo! 
conqueſts, and was adding to the calamities of WI army 
mankind. Yet till theſe ravages were filently WF field. 
repairing by commerce and induſtry ; theſe arts, piece 
which were then deſpiſed by princes, were lay- and 
ing the ſeeds of future apulence, and increaſed WH in tri 
population. The arts of peace had for ſome WF T 
time been revived in Italy, and were gradually WW 10 tl 
travelling weſtward; the refinements and the objec 
pleaſures of ſenſe every day began to improve, had 
although intellectual refinements were as yet to- was 
tally unknown. Senſual enjoyments muſt ever ll crow! 
be carried to ſome height, before mankind ca Wl mula 
find leiſure or taſte for entertainments of a more a kin 
} | exquiſite nature. | t 
= Nor was England free from internal war BY Phili 
8 8 . 8 | uring 
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during this dreary period. While Edward was 


reaping victories upon the continent, the Scots, 
ever willing to embrace a favourable opportunity 
of rapine and revenge, invaded-the frontiers with 


a numerous army, headed by David Bruce their 


king. This unexpected invaſion, at ſuch a junc- 
ture, alarmed the Engliſh, but was not capable 
of intimidating them. Lionel, Edward's ſon, 


who was left guardian of England during his fa- 


ther's abſence, was yet too young to take 'upon 
him the command of an army ; but the victories 
on the continent ſeemed to inſpire even women 
with valour: Philippa, Edward's queen, took 
upon her the conduct of the field, and prepared 
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to repulſe the enemy in perſon. Accordingly, A. p. 246; 


having made Lord' Percy general under her, ſhe 
met the Scots at a place called Nevill's Croſs, 
near Durham, and offered them battle. The 
Scottiſh king was no leſs impatient to engage; 
he imagined that he might obtain an eaſy vic- 
tory againſt undiſciplined troops, and headed by 
a woman: but he was miſerably deceived, His 
army was quickly routed and driven ftom the 
held. Fifteen thouſand of his men were cut to 
pieces : and himfelf, with many of his nobles 


and knights, were taken prifoners, and carried 
in triumph to London. © | DL 
This victory diffuſed an univerſal degree of 
joy through the nation ; a captive king was an 
object that flattered their pride, and they ſoon 
had new reaſons for exultation. Philip, who 
was ſurnamed the Fortunate, upon coming to the 
crown of France, ended his lite under the accu- 
mulation of every misfartune that could render 
a king unhappy. John, his ſon, ſucceeded him 
on the throne, which was but ill ſupported by 
Philip, and yet ſtill worſe by him. This weak, 
avs nnn Rem 0b yer 
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yet virtuous prince, upon coming to the crown, 
found himſelf at the head of an exhauſted na. 
tion, and a divided and factious nobility. France 
at that time pretty much reſembled England un- 
der the reign of a prince of the ſame name ſome 
ages before. They had parliaments of barons: 
deſpotic over their own hereditary poſſeſſions; 
and they obliged John their king to ſign a charter 


very much reſembling the Magna Charta, which 


had formerly been figned by his name- ſake of 
England. The warlike reſources, therefore, of 
England were at' this time very un- 
equal, John was at the head of a nobility, that 


acknowledged no ſubordination among each 


other; they led their dependent ſlaves to battle, 


and obeyed their ſuperiors only as it ſuited their 


inclination. Their king might more juſtly: be 
ſaid to command a number of ſmall armies un- 
der diſtinct leaders, than one vaſt machine, ope- 
rating with uniformity and united efforts. The 


French barons paid their own ſoldiers, puniſhed 


their tranſgreſſions, and rewarded their fidelity. 


But the forces of England were under a very 


different eſtabliſnment; the main body of the 
Engliſh army was compoſed of ſoldiers indifcn- 
minately levied throughout the nation, paid by 


the king, and regarding him alone as the ſource 


of preferment or diſgrace: '' Inſtead” of perſonal 
attendance, the nobility; contributed ſupplies in 
money; and there was only ſuch; a number of 
nobles in the army as might keep the ſpirit of 
honour alive without injuring military fubordi- 
nation. )))! a Fel 
It was in this ſtate of things, that a ſhort truce, 
which had been concluded between Edward and 
Philip, was diffolved by the death of the latter; 
and Edward, well pleaſed with the factions ri 
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then prevailed in France, was reſolved to ſeize 
the opportunity of increafing its diſtreſſes. Ac- 
cordingly the Black Prince was ſent into France 
with his army, on board a fleet of a hundred 


fail; and, landing 1n Gaſcony, carried his de- 


vaſtations into the heart of the country. On 
the other hand, Edward himſelf made an irrup- 
tion on the fide of Calais, at the head of a nu- 
merous army, and ravaged all the open country. 
In the mean time John, who, was as yet unpre- 
pared to oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy, con- 


tinved a quiet ſpectator of their inſults ; nor was 


it till the ſucceeding ſummer's campaign, that 
he reſolved to attack the Black Prince, whoſe 
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army was by this time reduced to a body of A. D. 1353. 


about twelve thouſand men. With ſuch a trifl- 
ing complement of forces had this young war- 
rior ventured to penetrate into the heart of 
France, with a defign of joining his forces to 
thoſe of the Duke of Lancaſter. But he ſoon 
found that his ſcheme was impracticable; the 
country before him was too well guarded to pre- 
vent his advancihg farther, and all the bridges 
behind were broken down, which effectually bar- 
red a retreat. In this embarraſſing ſituation, his 
perplexity was increaſed, by being informed, 


that the King of France was actually marching . 


at the head of fixty thouſand” men to intercept 
him. He at firſt thought of retreating , but 
ſoon finding it impoſſible, he determined calmly 


to wait the approach of the enemy; and, not- 


withſtanding the diſparity of forces, to commit 

all to the hazard of a battle. | 
It was at a place called Maupertuis, near 
Poictiers, that both armies came in ſight of each 
other. The French King might very eafily have 
ſtarved the Englith into any terms he thought 
1 a Proper 
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proper to impoſe; but ſuch was the impatiets 


valour of the French nobility, and ſuch their 


_ certainty of ſucceſs, that it might have been 


equally: fatal to attempt repreſſing their ardou 
to engage. In the mean time while both armies 
were drawn out, and expecting the ſignal to be, 
gin, they were ſtopped by the appearance of the 
cardinal of Perigord, who attempted to be x 
mediator between them. However John, who 
made himſelf ſure of victory, would liſten to no 
other terms than the reſtitution of Calais ; with 
which the Black Prince refuſing to comply, the 
onſet was deferred till the next morning, tor 
which both ſides waited in anxious ſuſpenſe. 
It was during this interval, that the young 
prince ſhewed himſelf worthy of conqueſt ; he 
ſtrengthened his poſt by new intrenchments, he 
placed three hundred men in ambuſh, with s 
many archers, who were commanded -to attack 
the enemy in flank, during the heat of the en. 
gagement. Having taken theſe precautions, and 
the morning beginning to appear, he ranged hs 
army in three diviſions; the van, commanded b 
the Earl of Warwick; the rear, by the Earls d 
Saliſbury and Suffolk; and the main body by 
himſelf. In like manner the King of France 
arranged his forces in three diviſions ; the fl 
commanded by the Duke of Orleans; the fe 
cond by the Dauphin, attended by his younger 
brothers; while himſelf led up the main Þod), 
ſeconded by his youngeſt and favourite ſon, thel 
about fourteen years of age. As the Englil 


were to be attacked only by marching up a logg 
narrow lane, the French ſuffered greatly fra 


their archers, who were poſted on each fide, be. 
hind the hedges. Nor were they in a better ftv 
ation upon emerging from this danger, being 
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met by the Black Prince himſelf, at the head of 
a choſen body of troops who made a furious 
onſet upon their forces, already in great diſorder. 
A dreadful overthrow enſued ; thoſe who were 
as yet in the lane recoiled upon their own forces: 
while the Engliſh troops, who had been placed 
in ambuſh, took that opportunity to increaſe the 
confuſion, and confirm the victory. The dau- 
phin, and the duke of Orleans, were among the 
firſt that fled. The king of France himſelf made 
the utmoſt efforts to retrieve by his valour what 
his raſhneſs had forfeited ; bur his fingle conrage 
was unable to ſtop that conſternation which had 
now become general through his army; and his 
cavalry ſoon flying, he found himſelf totally ex- 
_ to the enemy's fury. He ſaw his nobles 
alling round him, valiantly fighting in his de- 
fence, and his youngeſt ſon wounded by his fide, 


At length, ſpent with fatigue, and deſpairing of 


ſucceſs, he thought of yielding himſelf a pri- 
ſoner; and frequently cried out, that he was 
ready to deliver himſelf to his couſin, the Prince 
of Wales. The honour of taking him, how- 
ever, was reſerved for a much more ignoble 
hand; he was ſeized by Dennis de Morbec, a 
knight of Arras, who had been obliged to fly his 
country for murder. 

This ſucceſs was, in a great meaſure, owing; 
to the valour and conduct of the Black Prince; 
but his moderation in victory was a nobler 
triumph than had ever graced any former con- 
queror. He came forth to meet the captive 


monarch with an air of pitying modeſty ; he re- 
monſtrated with him in the moſt humble man- 
ner, when he began to complain of his mistor- 
tunes, that he ſtill had the comfort left of re- 


flecting, that, though unſucceſsful, he had done 
VOL, I. 
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all that deſerved to enſure conqueſt ; he pro. 
miſed, that a ſubmiſſive deference to his dipnity 
ſhould never be wanting to ſoften his captivity; 
and at table he actually refuſed to fit down, bur 
ſtood among the number of his priſoner's attend. 
ants, declaring that it did not become him, as x 
ſubject, to fit down in the preſence of a king. 
In April following, the prince conducted his 
royal priſoner through London, attended by an 
infinite concourſe of people of all ranks and ſts 
tions. His modeſty upon this occaſion was not 
leſs than before; the king of France was clad in 
royal apparel, and mounted on a white ſteed, 
diſtinguiſhed by its ſize and beauty; while the 


prince himſelf rode by his fide upon a mean little 


horſe, and in very plain attire. 

Two kings priſoners in the ſame court, and at 
the ſame time, were confidered as glorious at- 
chievements; but all that England gained by 
them was only glory. Whatever was won in France, 
with all the dangers of war, and the expence 
of preparation, was ſucceſſively, and in a man- 
ner ſilently, loſt, without the mortification of a 
defeat. It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that the tres. 
ties which were made with the captive kings wete 
highly advantageous to ,the conquerors ; but 
theſe treaties were no longer obſerved than while 
the Engliſh had it in their power to enforce obe- 
dience. It is true that John held to his engage: 
ments as far as he was able; but by being a pr 
ſoner he loſt his authority, and his misfortune 
had rendered him contemptible at home. The 
dauphin, and the ſtates of France, rejected tht 
treaties he had been induced to ſign; and pit 
pared, in good earneſt, to repel the meditated ib. 


A.D.1353. Vaſions of the conqueror. All the conſiderable 


towns were put in a poſture of defence; and 
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every thing valuable in the kingdom was ſecured 
in fortified places. It was in vain, therefore, 
that Edward tried to allure the dauphin to hazard 
a battle, by ſending him a defiance ; it was im- 
poſſible ro make that cautious, prince change the 
lan of his operations; it was in vain that Ed- 
ward alledged the obligation of the _ treaties 
which had been ſigned at London, and plun- 
dered the country round to provoke an engage- 
ment. He, at length, thought fit to liſten ro 
equitable terms of peace, which was concluded 
upon condition that king John ſhould be reſtor- 
ed to liberty, on paying a ranſom of about a 
million and a half of our money. It was ſtipu- 
lated, that Edward ſhould for ever renounce all 
claim to the kingdom of France; and ſhould 
only remain poſſeſſed of the territories of Poictou, 
Xaintonge, Il'Agenois, Perigord, the Limouſin, 
Quercy, Rouvergne, VAngoumois, and other diſ- 
tricts in that quarter, together with Calais, 


Guiſnes, Montreuil, and the county of Pon- 


thieu, on the other ſide of France : ſome other 
ſtipulations were made in favour of the allies of 
England, and forty hoſtages were ſent to Eng- 
land, as a ſecurity for the execution of theſe con- 
ditions, | | 

Upon John's return to his dominions, he found 
himſelf very ill able to comply with thoſe terms 
of peace that had been juſt concluded. He was 
without finances, at the head of an exhauſted 
late; his ſoldiers without diſcipline, and his 
peaſants without ſubordination. Theſe had riſen 
in great numbers; and one of the chiefs of their 
banditti aſſumed the title of the Friend of God, 
and the Terror of Vian. A citizen of Sens, 


named John Gouge, alfo got himſelf, by means 
ot his robberies, to be acknowledged king; ang 
Is 
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he ſoon cauſed as many calamities by his devaf. 
tations as the real king had brought on by his 
misfortunes. Such was the ſtate of that wretched 
kingdom, upon the return of its captive mo. 
narch ; and yet, ſuch was his abſurdity, that he 


immediately prepared for a cruſade into the 


Holy Land, before he was well replaced on the 
throne. Had his exhauſted ſubjects been able to 
equip him for his chimerical project, it 1s pro- 
bable he would have gone through with it; but 
their miſeries were ſuch, that they were even 
too poor to pay his ranſom, This was a breach 
of treary that John would not ſubmit to ; and he 
was heard to expreis himſelf in a very noble man- 
ner upon the occaſion ; ©* *Though, ſays he, 
good faith ſhould be baniſhed from the reſt of 
* the earth, yet ſhe ought ſtill to retain her ha- 


„„ Hhitation in the breaſt ot Kings.” In conſequence 
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of this declaration, he actually returned to Eng. 
land once more, and yielded himſelf a priſonet, 
ſince he could not be honourably free. It is fad 
by ſome, that his paſſion for the countels ol 
Salifbury was the real cauſe of this journey ; but 
we want at this time the foundation for ſuch a 
injurious report. He was lodged in the Savoy, 
the palace where he had reſided during his captt 
vity z and ſoon after he cloſed a long and untor- 
tuyate reign, by his death, which happened it 
about the fifty-ſixth year of his age. | 
Charles, ſurnamed the Wiſe, ſucceeded Is 
father on the throne of France; and this mo- 
narch, merely by the force of a finely conducted 
policy, and even though ſuffering ſome defeats 
reſtored his country once more to tranquillity and 
power. He quelled and diſſipated a ſet of bat 
ditti, who had aſſociated themſelves under tit 
name of Cempanions, and who had long been! 


terror to the peaceable inhabitants. He had then 
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inrolled into a body, and led them into the king- 
dom of Caſtile againſt Peter, ſurnamed the Cruel, 
whom his ſubjects had dethroned; and who, by 
means of an alliance with the Engliſh, endeavour- 
ed to get himſelf reinſtated upon the throne. 
In an eder of theſe alliances, the Engliſh 
and French again came ro an engagement ; rheir 
armies on the one fide commanded by tbe Black 
Prince; on the other, by Henry of Tranſtamare, 
and Bertrand du Cdeſclia, one of the moſt con- 
ſumate generals, and accompliſhed characters of 
the age in which he lived. However, the uſual 
good fortune of the Engliſh prince prevailed ; 
the French loſt above twenty thouſand men, while 
only four knights and forty private men on the 
fide of the Engliſh were ſlain. 

Nevertheleſs, theſe victories. were attended 
with very few good effects. The Engliſh, by 
their frequent ſupplies, Had been quite exhauſt- 
ed, and were unable to continue an army in the 
field. Charles, on the other hand, cautiouſly 
forebore coming to any deciſive engagement, but 
was contented to let his enemies waſte their 
ſtrength in attempts to plunder a fortified coun- 
try. When they were retired, he then was ſure 
to ſally forth, and poſſeſs himſelf of ſuch places 
as they were not ſtrong enough to defend. He 
arſt fell upon Ponthieu ; the citizens of Abbe- 
ville opened their gates to him; thoſe of St. 
Valois, Rue, and Crotoy, imitated the example; 
and the whole country was, in a little time, re- 
duced to total ſubmiſſion. The ſouthern pro- 
vinces were, in the ſame manner, invaded by his 
generals with equal ſucceſs; while the Black 
Prince, deſtitute of ſupplies from England, and 
waſted by a cruel and conſumptive diſorder, was 
obliged to return to his native country, leaving 
| 55 5 
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the affairs of the ſouth of France in a moſt def 


perate condition. tion. 
In this exigence, the reſentment of the king in the 
of England was excited to the utmoſt pitch; a him a 
ke fecmed reſolved. to take ſignal vengeance on degree 
his enemies on the continent. But the fortunate could 
occaſion ſeemed now elapſed ; and all his deſigns mency 
were marked with ill ſucceſs. The earl of brated 
Pembroke, and his whole army, were intercept- an age 
ed at ſea, and taken e ee Henry, King of in eſte 
Caſtile. This nobleman in perſon attempted to ſeemed 
embark with an army for Bourdeaux ; but was in obt: 
detained by contrary winds, and obliged to lay The 
aſide the expedition. Sir Robert Knolles, one of loſs of 
his generals}on the continent, at the head of bis une 
thirty thouſand men, was defeated by Ber- ſome t 
trand du Gueſclin; while the duke of Lancaſter, . 
at the head of twenty- five thouſand men, had 8 55 
the mortification of ſeeing his troops diminiſhed the du 
one half by flying parties, without ever coming kingdc 
to a battle. Such was the picture that preſented minift 
itſelf to this victorious monarch in the decline of his 
of life; and this might well ſerve as a leſſon to the pr! 
the princes of the age, that more permanent ad- bn 
vantages are obtained by wiſdom than by valour. his bo 
Added to his other uneaſineſſes, he had the mot. his age 
titication to ſee his authority deſpifed at home. cr 
It was in vain that he ſought refuge, in his age, 0 
trom the complaints of his ſubjects, in the arms ſorrow 
of a favourite miſtreſs, whoſe name was Alice The 
Pierce; this only ſerved to exaſperate his people d 
the more againſt him, and to turn their indigna- during 
tion into contempt. But What of all other . ained 
things ſerved to gloom the latter part of this having 
ſplendid reign, was the approaching death of —_— 
the Black Prince, whoſe conſtitution ſhewed but wan: ion 
too manifeſtly the ſymptoms of a ſpeedy diſſolu- nnd 
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tion. This valiant and accompliſhed prince died 
in the forty-ſixth year of his age, leaving behind 
him a character without a ſingle blemith ; and a 
degree of ſorrow among the people that time 
could ſcarcely alleviate. His affability, cle- 
mency, and liberal diſpoſition, have been cele- 
brated by different hiſtorians. Though born in 
: an age in which military virtues alone were held 
in eſteem, he cultivated the arts of peace; and 
; ſeemed ever more happy in deſerving praiſe than 
, in obtaining it. 
The king was moſt ſenſibly affected with the 
þ loſs of his ſon; and tried every art to remove 
c his uneaſineſs. He had baniſhed his concubine 
ſome time before from his preſence, but took her 
again, in hopes of finding ſome conſolation in her 
company. He removed himſelf entirely from 
the duties and burdens of the ſtate, and left his 
kingdom to be plundered by a ſet of rapacious 
miniſters. He did not ſurvive the conſequences 
of his bad conduct; but died about a year after 
the prince, at Shene, in Surry, deſerted by all his 
courtiers, even by thoſe who had grown rich by 
his bounty. He expired 1n the fixty-fifth year of 
his age, and the fifry-firſt of his reign 3 4 prince A. p. 2377. 
more admired than loved by his ſubjects, and 
more an object of their applauſe than their 
ſorrow. | 
The reign of Edward was rather brilliant than 
truly ſerviceable to his ſubjects. If England, 
during theſe ſhining triumphs on the continent, 
gained any real advantage, it was only that of 
having a ſpirit of elegance and honour diffuſed 
£ among the higher ranks of the people. In all 
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\- MW <onqueſts, ſomething is gained in civil life from 
„be people ſubdued; and as France was at that 
a. W fine evidently more civilized than England, 


1 thoſe 
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| thoſe imitative iſlanders, as they were then called, 
adopted the arts of the people they overcame.— 


The meaneſt ſoldier in the Engliſh army noy 


began to follow his leader from love and not 
compulſion; he was brave from ſentiment alone; 


and had the honour of his country beating in hi 
breaſt, even though in the humbleſt Ration, 


This was the time when chivalry was at its high. 


eſt pitch; and many of the ſucceſſes of England 
were owing to that romantic ſpirit which the king 
endeavoured to diffuſe, and of which he wa 
the moſt ſhining example. It was this ſpirit that 
in ſome meaſure ſerved to ſoften the ferocity of the 
age ; being a mixture of love, generofity, and 
war. Inſtead of being taught the ſciences, the 
ſons of the nobility were brought into the field 
as ſoon as they were able, and inſtructed in no 
other arts but thoſe of arms; ſuch as the method 


of fitting on horſeback, of, wielding the lance, 


running at the ring, flouriſhing at a tournament, 


A. D. 2349. 


and addrefling a miſtreſs. To attain theſe, was 
conſidered as the fum of all human acquire. 
ments; and though war made their only ftudy, 
yet the rules of tactics, encampments, ſtratagems, 
and fortifications, were almoſt totally diſregarded. 

It was in this reign that the order of the Garter 
was inſtituted; the number received into which 
was to conſiſt of twenty-four perſons beſides the 


king. A vulgar ſtory prevails, but unſupported 


by any ancient authority, that the counteſs of 


Evil to him, that evi] thinks. 


Saliſbury, at a ball, happening to drop her garter, 
the king took it up, and preſenting it to her with 
theſe words, Honi foit qui mal y penſe; 
This accident it 
15 ſaid gave riſe to the order and the motto, it 
being the ſpirit of the times to mix love and 


war together, and for knights to plume them. 
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ſelves upon the ſlighteſt tokens that their miſ- 
treſſes were pleaſed to beſtow. 0 

Edward left many children by his queen 
Philippa of Hainault; his eldeſt ſon, the Black 
prince, died before him, but left a ſon, named 
Richard, who ſucceeded to the throne; Edward's 
ſecond ſon was Lionel, duke of Clarence; the 
third was called John of Gaunt, from the place 
of his birth, and was afterwards created duke of 
Lancaſter; the fourth ſon was Edmund, earl of 
Cambridge, and afterwards duke of Vork; the 
fifth ſon was Thomas, duke of Glouceſter, the 
moſt ambitious and enterprizing of all his family. 
There were ſeveral daughters alſo; but as there 
is nothing material in their hiſtory, we ſhall paſs 
over their names without farther notice. 
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RICHARD II. 


Ri1CHARD II. came to the throne of hi 
grandfather, when as yet but eleven years of 
age, and found the people diſcontented and poor, 


the nobles proud and rebellious. A ſpirit of 
profuſion had entered into the kingdom with the 
{pirir of - gallantry ; which, while it produced 
indolence and rapacity among the higher orders, 
produced want and diſobedience among the 
8 | 

As the king was a minor, the government was 
veſted in the hands of his three uncles, the dukes 
of Lancaſter, York, and Gloucefter ; the dif- 


| ference of whoſe diſpoſitions, it was ſuppoſed, 


would ſerve to check the defects of each other. 
Lancaſter, though experienced during the late 
reign in government, was neither popular not 
enterprizing ; York was indolent and weak; 
Glouceſter turbulent, popular, and ambitious. 
Under the ſecret influence of theſe, without any 
regency being appointed, the whole ſyſtem of 
government was kept together for ſome years; 
the authority eſtabliſhed during the former rey 
ſtill continued to operate in this. 
But though government was carried on, ye 
it was not without many commotions, ariſing 


either from the impatience of the people, or the 
8 | ambition 
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ambition of the great: as the late king had left 


the kingdom involved in many dangerous and 


expenſive wars; and as theſe demanded large 
and conſtant ſupplies, the murmurs of the peo- 
le increaſed in proportion. Nor were they 
lefſened by the manner of carrying on theſe ex- 
peditions ; which, in general, were languid, and 
upon the whole unſucceſsful. The duke of Lan- 
caſter laid claim to the crown of Caſtile, and 
made a fruitleſs expedition; the war with France 
produced no enterprize of Juſtre, and that with 
Scotland was rather unſucceſsful. The expences, 
however, of the armaments to face the enemy on 
every fide, and a want of ceconomy in, the ad- 


miniſtration, entirely exhauſted the treaſury ; 


and a new tax of three groats, on every perſon 
above fifteen, was granted by parliament as a 
ſupply. The indignation of the people had been 
for ſome time increaſing, but a tax ſo unequit- 
table, in which the rich paid no more than the 
poor, kindled the reſentment of the latter into 
flame. ns 
Notwithſtanding the numbers who by war, by 
a reſidence in towns, and by other means, had 
become free, yet there were ſtill multitudes in the 
country, who had lands 1n villenage, that were 
only ſlaves to the lords from whom they held. 
Theſe had ſeen the advantages of liberty, from 
its effects upon thoſe of equal rank who had gone 
to live in towns; and they panted for a partici- 
pation of thoſe advantages. Several of theſe 
had become opulent enough to purchaſe their 
freedom; but by an unjuſt act of parliament in 
this reign, theſe purchaſes were declared of no 
validity. This act the peaſants conſidered as an 
infraction of the laws of humanity, and ſuch in- 


decd it muſt be allowed to have been. But it 
3 had 
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had long been the preſcriptive manner of rex 
ſoning, to have no regard for the rights of a cer 
tain claſs of men who were ſuppoſed too low for 
The ſeeds of diſcontent were ſtill more 
cultivated by the preaching of ſeveral men, who 


went about the country, inculcating the naty- 


ral equality of mankind ; and conſequently, the 


right that all had to an equal participation of 


the goods of nature. Hitherto we have ſeen 
popular inſurrections only in towns; but we now 
find the ſpirit of freedom gaining ground 1n the 
country. Our citizens ſoon began to perceive 


their own ſtrength ; but it was a conſiderable 


time before the peaſantry, who had been'annex- 


ed to the foil, claimed a ſhare in thoſe: advan- 


tages. We, in this firſt inſtance, find a know- 
ledge of the rights of humanity diffuſſing itſelf 
even to the very loweſt of the people, and ex- 
Fm. itſelf in rude and terrible efforts for free- 
om. 
The minds of the peaſants being thus pre- 
pared for inſurrection, the manner of collecting 


this unjuſt poll-tax ſoon furniſhed them with a. 


pretext for beginning the revolt. It began in 
Eſſex, where a report was induſtriouſly ſpread, 


that the peaſants were to be deſtroyed, their 


houſes burned, and their farms plundered. A 
blackſmith well known by the name of Wat 


Tyler, was the firſt that excited them to arms. 


The tax-gatherers coming to this man's hou, 
while he was at work, demanded payment for 
his daughter, which he refuſed, alledging that 
ſhe was under the age mentioned in the act. One 
of the brutal collectors inſiſted on her being a 


full grown woman; and immediately attempted 


giving a very indecent proof of his affertion. 


This provoked the father to ſuch a degree, * 
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he inſtantly ſtruck him dead with a blow of his 
hammer. The ſtanders by applauded his ſpirit ; 
and, one and all, reſolved to defend his conduct. 
He was conſidered as a champion in the cauſe, 
and appointed the leader and ſpokeſman of the 
people. It is eaſy to imagine the diſorders com- 
mitted by this tumultuous rabble : the whole 
neighbourhood roſe in arms; they burnt and 
plundered wherever they came, and revenged ” 
upon their former maſters, all thoſe inſults which 
they had long ſuſtained with impunity. As the 
| diſcontent was general, the infurgents increaſed 
in proportion as they approached the capital. 
The flame ſoon propagated itſelf into Kent, 
Hertfordſhire, Surry, Suſſex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Lincoln. They were found to 
amount to above a hundred thouſand men, by 
the time they were arrived at Blackheath : from 
whence they ſent a meſſage to the king, who had 
taken ſhelter in the Tower, defiring a conference 
with him. With this meſſage Richard was de- 
firous of complying, but was intimidated by their 
fierce demeanour. In the mean time they had 
entered the city, burning and plundering the 
houſes of ſuch as were obnoxious from their 
power, or remarkable for their riches. They 
broke into the Savoy palace, belonging to the 
duke of Lancaſter, and put ſeveral ot his atten- 
dants to death. Their animoſity was particularly 
levelled againſt the lawyers, to whom they ſhew- 
ed no mercy. Such was the vehemence of their 
fury, that the king began to tremble for his own 


S. 
: ſafety ; and, knowing that the Tower was not 


a capable of ſtanding againſt an aſſault, he went 
ed out among them, and deſired to know their de- 
N, mands. To this they made a very humble re- 


ar WWF monſtrance, requiring a general pardon, the 
ne abolition 
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abolition of ſlavery, freedom of commerce in 
market-towns, and a fixed rent inſtead of thoſe 
ſervices required by the tenure of villenage. A 
theſe requeſts were reaſonable, the king ſoon 
complied ; and charters were accordingly made 
out, ratifying the grant. 
other body of theſe inſurgents had broke into the 
Tower, and murdered the chancellor, the pri. 
mate, and the treaſurer, with ſome. other officers 
of diſtinction. They then divided themſelves 


into bodies, and took up their quarters in diffe. 


rent parts of the city: at the head of one of theſe 
was Wat Tyler, who led his men 1nto Smithfield, 
where he was met by the king, who invited him 


to a conference, under a pretence of hearing and 


redreſſing his grievances. Tyler ordering his 
companions to retire, till he ſhould give them a 
ſignal, boldly ventured to meet the king in the 
midſt of his retinue; and accordingly began the 
conference. 'The demands of this demagogue 
are cenſured by all the hiſtorians of the time, as 
inſolent and extravagant; and yet nothing can be 
more juſt than thoſe they have delivered for him. 
He required that all flaves ſhould be ſet free; 
that all commonages ſhould be open to the poor 
as well as to the rich, and that a general pardon 
ſhould be paſſed for the late outrages. Whilſt he 


- made theſe demands, he now and then lifted up 


his ſword in a menacing manner.: which inlo- 
tence ſo raiſed the indignation of William Wal 
worth, then mayor of London, attending on the 
king, that, without conſidering the danger t 
which he expoſed his majeſty, he ſtunned Tyler 
with a blow of his mace ; while one of the kings 
knights riding up diſpatched him with his ſword, 
The mutineers, ſeeing their leader fall, prepared 
themſelves to take revenge; and their bows wert 
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now bent for execution, when Richard, though 
not yet quite ſixteen years of age, rode up to the 
rebels, and, with admirable preſence of mind, 
cried out, What, my people, will you then 
« kill your king ? be not concerned for the loſs 
© of your leader; I myſelf will now be your 
« oeneral ; follow me into the field, and you ſhall 
« have whatever you deſire.” The awed multi- 
tude immediately defiſted ; they followed the king, 
as if mechanically, into the fields, and there he 
granted them the ſame charter that he had before 
given to their companions. ES 

Theſe grants, for a ſhort time, gained the 
king great popularity: and it is probable it was 
his own deſire. to have them continued; but the 
nobles had long taſted. the ſweets of power, and 
were unwilling to admit any other to a participa- 
tion, The parliament ſoon revoked theſe char- 
ters of enfranchiſement and pardon ; the low 
people were reduced” to the fame fſlaviſh condi- 
| tion as before, and ſeveral of the ringleaders 
were puniſhed with capital ſeverity. The infur- 
rections of the barons againſt their kings, are 
branded in our hiſtory with no great air of invec- 
tive; but the tumults of the people againſt the 
barons are marked with all the virulence of re- 
proach. 

The cruelty which was exerciſed againſt the 
popular leaders upon this occaſion, created no 
ſmall enmity againſt the king. He had firſt 
granted them a charter, which implied the juſ- 
tice of their demands, and he was ſeen, ſoon 
ö after, weak enough to revoke what he had before 
1 allowed the juſtice of. It is probable alſo, that 
10 his uncles were not backward in increaſing this : 
ere general diſlike againſt him; as by that means 
or WI fc were more like to continue in their preſent 
authority. 
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authority. His own capricious conduct, indeed, 
might very well countenance them in the reſtric. 
tions they placed upon him; as he very ſoon tef. 
tified an eager deſire to govern, without any of the 
requiſites to fir him for ſuch a difficult undertak. 
ing; he ſoon diſcovered an attachment to favou. 
rites, without any merit on their fide to entitle them 
to ſuch flattering diſtinctions. Robert Vere, earl 
of Oxford, a young man, whoſe perſon was fault. 
leſs, but whoſe morals were debauched, had ac- 
quired an entire aſcendant over him. 'This noble. 


man was firſt created marquis of Dublin, and 


then duke of Ireland, with the entire ſovereignty, 
during life, of that iſland. He gave him his own 
couſin in marriage; and ſoon after permitted him 
to repudiate her for another lady, of whom he 
was enamoured. He ſoon became the channel 
through which all royal favour paſſed to the 
people; and he poſſeſſed all the power, while 
the king had only the ſhadow of royalty. 

A partiality in princes ever produces animoſity 


Among their ſubjefas. Thoſe noblemen, who 


were either treated with diſreſpect by the favou- 
rite, or who thought that they had themſelves 


better pretenſions to favour, inſtantly took the 


alarm, and combined againſt him. At the head 
of this aſſociation were Moubray earl of Not. 
tingham, Firz-Alan earl of Arundel, Pearcy earl 


of Northumberland, Montacute carl of Saliſbury, 


and Beauchamp earl of Warwick. Theſe uniting, 
reſolved on the deſtruction of the favourite; and 
they began by marking. out Michael de la Pole, 
who was then chancellor, and Oxford's chiet 
friend and ſupporter, as the firſt object of their 
vengeance. He was accordingly impeached in 
parliament ; and although nothing material was 
alledged againſt him, ſuch was the intereſt of the 
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eonſpiring barons, that he was condemned and 


deprived of his office. | 
From puniſhing his miniſters, they ſoon after 

ventured to attack the king in perſon. Under a 

pretence that he was as yet unable to govern, al- 


though he was at that time twenty-one, they ap- A. P. 1586. 


inted a commiſſion of fourteen perſons, upon 
whom the ſovereign power was to be transferred 
for a year. This was, in fact, totally depriving 
the king of all power, and oppreſſing the king- 
dom with a confirmed ariſtocracy. This mea- 
ſure was driven forward by the duke of Glou- 
ceſter ; and none but thoſe of his own faction 
were admitted as members of the committee. It 


was not without a ſtruggle that the king ſaw | 


himſelf thus totally diveſted of authority ; he 
endeavoured firft to gain over the parliament to 
his intereſts, by influencing the ſheriffs of each 
county, who were then the only returning 


| officers. This meaſure failing, he applied to the 


Judges ; and they, either from motives of intereſt, 
or from conviction, declared that the commiſſion 
which had deprived him of his authority, was 
unlawful; and that thoſe who procured or ad- 
viſed it, were puniſhable with death. This fen- 
tence was. quickly oppoſed by declarations from 
the lords; the duke of Glouceſter ſaw his dan- 


ger if the king ſhould prevail; and ſecretly 


allembling his party, he appeared in arms at 
Haringay Park, near Highgate, at the head of 
a body of men, more than ſufficient to intimi- 
date the king and all his adherents. Theſe in- 
ſurgents, ſenſible of their own power, were now 
reſolved to make uſe of the occaſion; and began 
by demanding of the king the names of thoſe 
Who had adviſed him to his late raſh meaſures. 
A tew days after they appeared armed 1n his 
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preſence, and accuſed, by name, the archbiſhgy 
of York, the duke cf Ireland, the earl of Sul. 
folk, and Sir Robert Treſilian, one of the judge, 
who had declared in his favour, together with Sir 
Nicholas Bember, as public and dangerous ene. 
mies to the ſtate. It was now too late for the 
oppoſite party to attempt any other vindication 
of their conduct than by arms. The duke of 
Ireland fled into Cheſhire, where he attempted to 
raiſe a body of forces; but was quickly obliged 
to fly into Flanders, on the arrival of the duke 
of Glouceſter with a ſuperior army. Soon after 
the king was obliged to ſummon a parliament; 
an accuſation was drawn up againſt five of his 
counſellors ; of theſe only Sir Nicholas Bember 
was preſent ; and he was quickly found guilt, 
condemned, and executed, together with Sit 
Robert Trefilian, who had been diſcovered and 
taken during the interval. But the blood of one 
or two was not ſufficient to ſatiate the reſentment 
of the duke of Glouceſter ; lord Beauchamp of 
Holt was ſhortly after condemned and executed; 
and Sir Simon Burley, who had been appoint- 
ed the king's governor, ſhared the ſame fate, 
although the queen continued for three hour 
on her knees before the duke, imploring h 
pardon. „„ 

It might be ſuppoſed, that after ſuch a total 
ſubverſion of the royal power, there would be 
no more ſtruggles, during this reign, between 
the prince and his nominal ſubjects ; but whether 
from the fluctuation of opinions among tit 
people, or from the influence of a military force, 
which had been lately levied againſt France, ve 
find Richard once more reſolved to ſhake off that 
power, which had long controled him, and act: 
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ally bringing the parliament to ſecond his reſolu- 

tions. 5 | 
In an extraordinary council of the nobility, A. p. 2389. 

aſſembled after Eaſter, he, to the aſtoniſhment . 

of all preſent, defired to know his age; and being 

told that he was turned of two and twenty, 

he alledged, that it was time then for him to 

overn without help ; and that there was no rea- 

ho that he' ſhould be deprived of thoſe rights 

which the meaneſt of his ſubjects enjoyed. The 


IKe lords anſwering, in ſome confuſion, that he had 
te certainly an indiſputable right to take upon him- 
* ſelf the government of the kingdom : * Yes, 
> „ replied he, I have long been under the govern- 


e ment of tutors ; and I will now firſt ſhew my 
% right to power by their removal.“ He then 4 
ordered Thomas Arundel, whom the commiſ- _— 
fioners had lately appointed chancellor, to give i! 
up the ſeal, which he next day delivered to 

em William of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter: 

He next removed the duke of Gloucefter, the 


d; earl of Warwick, and other lords of the oppoſi- | il 
m tion, from the council. The biſhop of Here- 4 
12 ford loſt his office of treaſurer; the earl of Arun- 
bo del was deprived of the poſt of high-admiral ; 


all the great officers of the houſehold, as well as 
the judges, were changed ; and all the offices felt 
bo the influence of this extraordinary revolution. 
The king being thus left ar liberty to conduct 
the buſineſs of government at diſcretion, began 
by ſhewing many marks of moderation towards 
the 
thoſe who before had endeavoured to depreſs his 


* power; he ſeemed to be entirely reconciled to 
5 his uncles; and he remitted ſome ſubſidies which 
95 had been granted him, that acquired him for a 
all ume the affections of the people. But he want- 


£ thoſe arts that are uſually found to procure a 
| 1 laſting, 
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laſting reſpect; he was fond of luxurious plea- 
ſures, and idle oſtentation; he admitted the 


- meaneſt ranks to his familiarity ; and his conver. 


ſation was not adapt:d to impreſs them with 2 
reverence for his morals or abilities. His mili. 
tary talents, on which mankind then placed the 
greateſt value, were ſeldom exerted, and never 
with any great ſucceſs. The French war was 


| ſcarce heard of; and ſome ſucceſsful inroads of 
the Scots, particularly that which brought on a 
diſputed victory at Otterbourne, were only op- 


poſed by thoſe barons whoſe poſſeſſions lay along 
the frontier. He gained indeed ſome reputation 
for arms in Ireland, but his ſucceſſes there were 
too inſignificant to give him a deciſive character. 
From thence, the ſmall regard which the public 
bore his perſon, diſpoſed them to murmur againſt 
his adminiſtration, and to receive with avidity 
every complaint which diſcontent, or ambition, 
ſuggeſted to his prejudice. | | 
Whether the duke of Glouceſter was ſecretiy 
diſpleaſed with this mean diſpoſition in his royal 
nephew, or wanted to make himſelf king by 
fomenting jealouſies againſt him, muſt remain 


for ever unknown; bur certain it is, that he uſed 


every art to increaſe the averſion of the nation 
againſt him, and to eſtabliſh his own popularity. 
He repreſented the peace which had been juli 
then concluded with France, as the reſult of the 
king's puſillanimity ; and plauſibly appeared to 


| lament that Richard ſhould have degenerated {6 


far from the heroic virtues of his father. He 


frequently ſpoke” with contempt of the kings} 


perſon and government, and deliberated con- 
cerning the lawfulneſs of throwing off all alle. 
giance to him. Theſe were inſults that deſerved 
to be chaſtiſed in any ſubject; but that _ 
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aloud for puniſhment in him, whoſe popularity 
was dangerous, and who, more than once, had 
teſtified a diſpoſition to rebel, As all his con- 
duct was ſecretly obſerved by the king's emiſſa- 
ries, Richard at length formed a reſolution of 
ridding himſelf entirely both of him andihis fac- 
tion, ſenſible that he then had the parliament 
entirely at his diſpoſal. He accordingly ordered 
Glouceſter to be immediately arreſted, and ſent 
over to Calais, at which place there was no dane 
ger of a reſcue from his numerous adherents. 
The earls of Arundel and Warwick were ſeized 
at the ſame time; and a parliament, was ſum» 
moned at Weſtminſter, which the king knew to 
be obedient to his will. This parliament, as he 
was apprizcd, paſſed whatever acts he thought 
proper to dictate; they annulled for ever the 
commiſſion of fourteen, which had uſurped upon 
his authority; they repealed all thoſe acts which 
had condemned his former miniſters; and revok- 


ed the general pardon which the king had grant- 


ed, upon his aſſuming the reins of government 
into his own hands. In conſequence of this, 
ſeveral of the party of Glouceſter were impeach- 
ed, condemned and executed. Fitz-Alan, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, was baniſhed the kingdom, 
and his temporalities ſequeſtered. The earl of 
Arundel vainly attempted to plead the king's 
general pardon, to ſtop his execution; the earl 
of Warwick ſhewing ſigns of contrition, had his 
life ſpared, but was baniſhed to the Ifle of Man. 
The greateſt criminal yet remained; and a war- 
rant was accordingly iſſued to the ear] mareſchal. 


governor of Calais, to bring over the duke of 


Glouceſter to take his trial, as the reſt had done. 


It is probable this nobleman would have ſhared 


the ſame fate with the reſt of his party; but he 
| was 


hs 
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was pfivately diſpatched in priſon, being ſmo- 
thered, as it afterwards appeared, between twg 
pillows, by his keepers. OL 5 

The death of a nobleman ſo popular as the 
duke, did not fail to increaſe thoſe animoſities, 
which had already taken deep root in the king. 
dom. The aggrandiſement of ſome new fl. 


Vvourites contributed ſtill more to make the kin 


odious; but, though he ſeemed reſolved, by all 
his actions, to ſet his ſubjects againſt him, it 
was accident that gave the occaſion for his over- 
throw. After the deſtruction of the duke of 
Glouceſter, and the heads of that party, a miſ: 
underſtanding broke out among thoſe noblemen, 
who had joined in the proſecution. The earl of 
Hereford appeared in parliament, and accuſed 
the duke of Norfolk of having ſpoken feditious 
words againft his majeſty, in a private converſa- 


tion. Norfolk denied the charge; gave Here. 


ford the lie; and offered to prove his innocence 
by ſingle combat. As proofs were wanting 
ſor legal trial, the lords readily acquieſced in 
that mode of determination; the time and place 
were appointed; and the whole nation waited 
with anxious ſuſpence for the event. At length 
the day arrived, on which this duel was to be 


fought; and as combats of this kind were then 


very prevalent, it may not be amiſs to deſcribe 
i Hereford, the 
challenger, firſt appeared on a white charger, 
gaily capariſoned, armed at all points, and hold- 
ing his drawn ſword. When he approached the 


lifts, the mareſchal demanded his name and buff 


neſs; to which be replied, I am Henry of 
Lancaſter, earl of Hereford, come hither accord- 
ing to my duty, againſt Thomas Mowbray, duke 


of Nortolk, a falſe traitor to God and the * 
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the realm and me.” Then taking the oath that 
his quarrel was juſt and true, he deſired to en- 
ter the liſts, which being granted, he ſheathed his 
ſword, pulled down his beaver, croſſed himſelf 
on the forehead, ſeized his lance, paſſed the 
barrier, alighted, and fat down in a chair of 
green velvet, placed at one end of the liſts. He 
had ſcarce taken his ſeat when the king came into 


the field with great pomp, attended by the lords, 


the count de St. Pol, who came from France on 
purpoſe to ſee this famous trial, and ten thouſand 
men at arms, to prevent tumults and diſturb- 
ances. His majeſty being ſeated in his chair 
of ſtate, the king at arms proclaimed, that none 
but ſuch as were appointed to marſhal the field, 
ſhould preſume to touch the liſts, upon pain of 
death. Then another herald proclaimed aloud, 
« Behold here Henry of Lancaſter, earl of Here- 
ford, who has entered the liſts to perform his de- 
voir againſt Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
on pain of being counted falſe and recreant.” 
Juſt then the duke of Norfolk appeared in arms, 


mounted upon a barbed horſe, with a coat of 


arms of crimſon velvet embroidered with lions 
of ſilver and mulberry trees; and having taken 
his oath before the conſtable and mareſchal, en- 
tered the field, exclaiming aloud, ** God defend 
the right.” Then alighting from his horſe, he 
placed himſelf in a chair of crimſon velvet op- 


poſite to his antagoniſt, at the other end of the 


liſts. After which, the mareſchal having mea- 
ſured their lances, delivered one to the chal- 
lenger, and ſent a knight with the other to the 
duke of Norfolk; and proclamation was made 
that they ſhould prepare for the combat. Ac- 
cordingly, mounting their horſes, and cloſing 
their beavers, they fixed their lances in reſt, * 

| | the 
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the trumpets ſounded the charge. The earl of 
Hereford began his career with great violence; 
but, before he could join his antagoniſt, the 
king threw down his warder, and the heralds 
interpoſed. By the advice and authority of his 


parliamentary commiſſioners, he ſtopped the 


combat, and ordered both the combatants to 
leave 'the kingdoin. The duke of Norfolk he 
baniſhed for life, but, the earl of Hereford only 
for ten years: Thus the one was condemned to 
exile without being charged with any offence, 
and the other without being convicted of any 
crime. 'The duke of Nortolk was overwhelmed 
with grief and deſpondence at the judgment 
awarded againſt him; he retired to Venice, 
where, in a little time after, he died of a broken 
heart. Hereford's behaviour on this occaſion 
was reſigned and ſubmiſſive, which fo pleaſed the 
king, that he conſented to ſhorten the date of 
his baniſhment four years; and he alſo granted 
him letters patent, enſuring him the enjoyment 
of any inheritance which ſhould fall to him dur- 
ing his abſence, But nothing could be more 
fluctuating than Richard's promiſes or friendſhip. 
The earl of Herefard retiring into Flanders, and 
from thence to Paris, found there a very favour- 
able reception from the French king. He even 
ened a treaty of marriage with the daughter 


of the duke of Berry, uncle to the king of 


France; but was prevented from completing 
the alliance by the intereſt of Richard, who, 
dreading ' the increaſing power of the baniſhed 
earl, ſent over the earl of Saliſbury to Paris, 
with inſtructions to break the match. Such an 


unexpected injury could not fail to aggravate. 
the reſentment of Hereford ; but he had ſtill 
more cogent reaſons for anger, upon the — 
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of his father, the duke of Lancafter, which hap- 
pened ſhortly after. Richard, as we before ob- 
ſerved, had given him letters patent, empower- 


ing him to poſſeſs any ſucceſſions that ſhould 


fall to him while abroad; but. being now 
afraid of ſtrengthening the hands of a man whom 
he had injured, he revoked thoſe letters, ahd 
retainied the poſſeſſion of the Lancaſter eſtate to 
himſelf. | 

Such complicated injuries ſerved to inflame 
the reſentment of Hereford againſt the king ; 
and although. he had hitherto concealed them, 
be now ſer no bounds to his indignation ; but 
even conceived a deſire of dethroning a perſon 
who had ſhewn himſelf ſo unworthy of power. 
Indeed, no man could be better qualified for an 
enterprize of this nature than the earl of Here- 
ford; he was cool, cautious, diſcerning and 
teſolute. He had ſerved with diſtinction againſt 


the infidels of Lithuania; and he had thus joined 


to his other merits thoſe of piety and valour. He 
was the idol of the ſoldiery, and the favourite of 
the people; he was immenſely rich, and, by 
blood or alliance, connected with all the great 
families of the nation. On the other hand, the 
king finding himſelf above all reſtraint, gave 
himſelf up to a ſoft effeminate life, regardleſs of 
his own ſafety, and of the good of the public. 
His miniſters following the example of their ſo- 


rereign, gave little attention to buſineſs ; but 


ſaw, without any concern, the honour of the 
nation ſinking into contempt. In this ſituation, 
all people narurally turned their eyes upon the 
baniſhed earl as the only perſon from whom they 
could expect relief, or redreſs. He was ſtimu- 


lated by private injuries; and had alliances and 
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fortune ſufficient to give weight to his meaſures, 


The malecontents only waited for the abſence of 

the king to put their ſchemes in execution; and 

for theſe an opportunity was quickly offered. 
The earl of Marche, preſumptive heir to the 


= crown, having been appointed the King's lieute. 


nant in Ireland, was flain'in a ſkirmiſh with the 
natives of that country, which ſo incenſed Rich- 
ard, that, unmindful of his precarious fituation 
at home, he refolved, with a numerous army, 
to reyenge his death in perſon. The duke of 


_ Lancaſter (for that way the title which Hereford 
_ aſſumed, upon the death of his father) being in- 


formed of Richard's departure for Ireland, in- 
ſtantly embarked at Nantz, with a retinue of 
ſixty perſons, in three ſmall veſſels, and landed 
at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire. The earl of Nor- 
thumberland, who had long been a malecontent, 
rogether with Henry Percy, his fon, who, from 


his ardent valour, was ſurnamed Hotſpur, im- 


mediately joined him with their forces. Aﬀer 
this junction the concourſe of people coming to 


lift under his banner was ſo great, that in a few | 


days his army amounted to threeſcore thoufand 
men. * ; 

The duke of Vork had been left guardian ef 
the realm during Richard's abſence ; but his ef. 
farts were ineffectual, as the moſt powerful per- 
ſons who eſpouled the king's intereſts were then 
actually with him in Ireland. The duke, how- 


ever, allembled a body of forty thouſand men at 


St. Alban's; but found them either quite dif- 
pirited, or more attached to the cauſe of the re- 

— — 1 9 
bels than of the crown. It had been Hereford's 


policy, from the beginning, to hide the real 
motives of his expedition, and to give out that 
he only aimed at the recovery. of his ey 
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and dukedom. Upon the preſent occaſion, there- 
fore, he entreated the duke of Vork not to op- 
poſe a loyal and humble ſuppliant in the re- 
covery of his juſt rights; but to concur in a 
meaſure that was more likely to promote the 
king's honour than injure his intereſts. York 


was deceived by theſe ſpecious profeſſions ; 
he declared, that he would not only approve, 


but aſſiſt him in his pretenſions; and both ar- 
mies meeting, embraced with acclamations of 
oy. f | 

Whilft theſe things were tranſacting in Eng- 
land, Richard continued in Ireland in perfect 
ſecurity. Contrary winds, which at that time 
continued to blow for three weeks together, pre- 
vented his receiving any news of the rebellion 
which was begun in his native dominions. Upon 
the firſt information, therefore, he immediately 
impriſoned the earl of Hereford's brothers, whom 
he had taken over with him, and then reſolved 


to go immediately over to fight the enemy in 


perſon. Yet, ever wavering in his reſolutions, 
he was perſuaded to ſtay ſome time longer, till 
he could prepare ſhips to tranſport all his forces 
together. This delay completed his ruin; fo 


that when he landed at Milford-haven with a 


body of twenty thouſand men, he had the mor- 
tification to find that the duke of York had al- 
ready eſpouſed the intereſts of his rival, and that 
his force was every way 1nferior to that of the 
enemy. He now ſaw himſelf in a dreadful 
ſituation, in the midſt of an enraged people, 
without any friend on whom to rely; and for- 
ſaken by thoſe, who, in the ſunſhine of his power, 
had only contributed to fan his follies. His 
little army gradually began to deſert him, till at 
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Iaft he found that he had not above fix thouſand 
men, who followed his ſtandard. Thus, not 
knowing whom to truſt to, or where to turn, he 
ſaw no other hopes of ſafety, but to throw him- 
ſelf upon the (generoſity of his enemy, and to 
gain from pity, what he could not obtain 
arms. He, therefore, ſent Hereford word that 
he was ready to ſubmit to whatever terms he 
thought proper to preſcribe : and that he ear- 
neſtly defired a conference. For this purpoſe, 
the earl appointed him to meet at a caftle within 
. 1399 · about ten miles of Cheſter, where he came 
the next day with his whole army. Richard, 
who the day before had been brought thither by 
the earl of Northumberland, deſcrying his i- 
val's approach from the walls, went down to re- 
ceive him; while Hereford, after ſome cere- 
mony, entered the caſtle in complete armour, 
only his head was bare, in compliment to the 
fallen king. Richard received him with that 
open air for which he bad been remarkable, and 
ndly bade him welcome. My lord the king, 
returned Hereford, with a cool reſpectful bow. 
I am come ſooner than you appointed; becauſe 
your people ſay, that for one and twenty years 
you have governed with rigour and indiſcretion. 
They are very ill ſatisfied with your conduct; 
but, if it pleaſe God, I will help you to govem 
them better for the time to come.” To this de- 
claration the king made no other anſwer, but, 
Fair couſin, ſince it pleaſes you, it pleaſes us 
-hkewiſe.” _ : Ns 5 
But Hereford's havghty anſwer was not the 
only mortification the unfortunate Richard was to 
endure. After a ſhort converſation with ſome of 
the king's attendants, Hereford ordered the 
e MM kings 
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king's horſes to be brought out of the ſtable; 
and two wretched animals being produced, Rich- 


ard was placed upon one, and his favourite, the 


earl of Saliſbury, upon the other. In this mean 
equipage they rode to Cheſter; and were con- 
veyed to the caſtle, with a great noiſe of trum- 
pets, and through a vaſt concourſe of people, who 
were no way moved at the fight. In this man- 
ner he was led triumphantly along, from town 
to town, amidſt multitudes who ſcoffed at him, 
and extolled his rival. Long live the good duke 
of Lancaſter, our deliverer!“ was the general 
cry; but as for the king, to uſe the pathetic 
words of the poet, none cried God bleſs him.” 
Thus, after repeated indignities, he was con- 
fined a cloſe priſoner in the Tower; there, if 
poſſible, to undergo a ſtill greater variety of 
ſtudied inſolence, and flagrant contempt. The 
wretched monarch, humbled in this manner, 
began to loſe the pride of a king with the ſplen- 
dours of royalty, and his ſpirits funk to his cir- 
cumſtances. There was no great difficulty, there- 
fore, in inducing him to fign a deed, by which 
he renounced his crown, as being unqualified for 
governing the kingdom. Upon this reſignation 


Hereford founded his principal claim; but wil- 


ling to fortify his pretenſions with every appear- 
ance of juſtice, he called a parliament, which 
was readily brought to approve and confirm his 
claims. A frivolous charge of thirty-three ar- 
ticles was drawn up, and found valid againſt the 
king; upon which he was ſolemnly depoſed, 
and the duke of Lancaſter elected in his ſtead, 
by the title of Henry IV. Thus began the 
conteſt between the houſes of York and Lan- 


caſter ; which, for ſeveral years after, __ 
: the 


— 
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the kingdom with blood; and yet, in the end, 
contributed to ſettle and confirm the conſtitution, 
When Richard was depoſed, the earl of Nor. 
thumberland made a motion in the houſe of 
peers, demanding the advice of parliament, with 
regard to the future treatment of the depoſed 
king. To this they replied, that he ſhould be 
impriſoned in ſome ſecure place, where his friends 


and partizans ſhould not be able to find him. 


This was accordingly put in practice; but while 
he till continued alive, the uſurper could not 
remain in ſafety. Indeed ſome conſpiracies and 
commotions, which followed ſoon after, induced 
Henry to wiſh for Richard's death; in conſe- 
quence of which, one of thoſe aſſaſſins thar are 
found 1n every court, ready to commit the moſt 
horrid crimes for reward, went down to the place 
of this unfortunate monarch's confinement, in 
the caſtle of Pomfret ; and, with eight of his 
followers, ruſhed into his apartment, The king 
concluding their deſign was to take away his life, 
reſolved not to fall unrevenged; bur to fel] it a 
dearly as he could; wherefore, wreſting a poll-ax 
from one of the murderers, he ſoon laid four 
of their number dead at his feet. But he was 
at length overpowered, and ſtruck dead by the 
blow of a poll-ax ; although ſome affert, that he 
was ſtarved in priſon. Thus died the unfortu- 
nate Richard, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
and the twenty-third of his reign. Though his 
conduct was blameable, yet the puniſhment be 
ſuffered was greater than his offences; and in the 
end, his ſufferings made more converts to his 
family and cauſe than ever his moſt meritorious 
actions could have procured them. He left 10 
poſterity, either legitimate or otherwiſe. 
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à ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began to 
propagate his doctrines; and he has the honour 
of being the firſt perſon who had ſagacity to ſee 
through the errors of the church of Rome, and 
courage enough to attempt a reformation. He 
denied the doctrine of the real preſence, the ſu- 
premacy of the church of Rome, and the merit 


of monaſtic yows. He maintained that the ſcrip- 


tures were the ſole rule of faith; that the church 
was dependent on the ſtate; that the clergy 
ought to poſſeſs no eſtates; and that the nume- 
rous ceremonies of the church were hurtful 


to true piety. In ſhort, moſt of his doctrines 
were ſuch as the wiſdom of poſterity thought fit 


to eſtabliſh ; and Wickliff failed in being a re- 
former, only becauſe the minds of men were not 


yet ſufficiently ripened for the truths he endea- 


voured to inculcate. The clergy of that age did 
not fail to oppoſe Wickliff with fury ; but as 
his doctrines were pleaſing to the higher orders 
of, the laity, he found protection from their in- 
dignation. John of Gaunt was his particular 
friend and favourer; and when ſummoned to 
appear before the biſhop: of London, that 
nobleman attended him into the court; and de- 
fended him both from the reſentment of the 
clergy, and the rage of the populace. However, 
in proceſs of time, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee 
the people, who were at firſt ſtrongly prejudiced 
againſt nim, entirely declaring in his favour ; 
and although he was often cited to appear be- 
fore the prelates, yet, from the eſtimation he 
was held in, both among the higher and lower 
ranks of the laity, he was always diſmiſſed with- 
out injury. In this manner he continued during 

3 8 a long 


I was during this reign, that John Wickliff, 
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a long life, to leſſen the credit of the clerpy, 
both by his preaching and writings ; and at laſt 
died of a palſy, in the year 1385, at his reQory 
of Lutterworth, in the county of Leiceſter ; while 
the clergy took care to repreſent his death as a 
judgment from Heaven, for his multiplied here. 
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Vor unk I. 


A. 


ACON, in Paleſtine, the ſiege of raiſed, 331. 

Alla, founds the kingdom of the South Saxons, 35. 

Aericola ſent into Britain, 18. 

Alengon, count de, flain in the battle of Crefly, 415. - 

Alfred, account of, 57, 68 | 

Ambroſius ſucceeds Mortimer, 34. 

Angleſea, iſle of, taken by Paulinus, 16. | . 

Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, declares for Urban, 144 
—engages in the king's party, 150. 

Ardevelt, James, account of, 407. 

Arthur, king of England, an account of, 35. 

Arthur, ne - to John, claims the throne, &c, 247. 

Artillery uſed by Edward III. at Creſſy, 414. 

- Arts and Sciences tranſplanted into England, 53. 

Aſcalon taken by the Chriſtians, 233. 

Aſaſiins, who, 331. | 

Atheling, Edgar, retreats into Scotland, 120. 

Athelffan ravages Scotland, 69. 

Auguſtine, the monk, ſent into Britain, 40. 

Auguſtus forms a deſign of invading Britain, 11. 


Baliol, John, claims, the Scottiſh throne, 344—dies, 35. 

Baliol, Edward, claims the crown of Scotland, 403. 

Bannockburn, battle of, 381. 

Bardi, the Welch, maſſacred, 341. 

Baronies eſtabliſhed by William the Conqueror, 122. 

Barons, their power in the reign of William I. 122-- form 
a conſpiracy againſt John, 264 encamp on Runnimede, 
269---obtain the great charter of liberties, 270. ſubmit 
to Henry III. 312. 

Mule of Haſtings, 109. 
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Becket, Thomas 3, his extraftion, 187—oppoſes the King, 


191---1s murdered and conſidered as a faint, 204. 
Bertha, queen of Kent, exerts herſelf for Chriſtianity, 40. 
Bertram, de Jourdon, wounds Richard I. 243. 

_ Bigod, Roger, refuſes the command of an army, 360. 
Biethin, prince of North Wales, joins Edwin and Morcar 
againſt William, 118. 18 

Boadicea, ber cruel uſage, 17 heads a conſiderable army, 
and puts an end to her life, by poiſon, 18. 

Bohun, Humphry, refuſes to take command, 

Henry de, killed by Bruce, 382. 

Britaznia, its name whence, 2. | 

Britons, their ancient tate, 2 little known before the time 
of the Romans, 2---invaded by Czfar, 9 forſake their 
country, and take refuge in Wales and Corawall, 38— 
rebel againſt Edwy, 76. | | 

Bruce, Robert, claims the Scottiſh throne, 344 reſigns the 
pleafiag hope of delivering Scotland to his fon, 369. 


Brece, Robert, the younger, reſolves to free his country | 


from the Engliſh yoke, . 36g---crowned at Scone, 371 
gains a great victory at Bannockburn, | 381. 
$race, David, invades England, taken priſoner, 42 1. 
Buchau, counteſs of, ſhut up in a wooden cage, 372. 
22 Sir Simon, TINS gn 442. 8 
«rgh, Hubert de, appoin ief juſticiary, 294--t 
ſanctuary in a church, and eſcapes and lives tetired, 299. 


* 


Caen taken and plundered by the Engliſh, 43. 

Cz/ar, his deſign of invading Britain, 8. 

Calais, famous liege of, 417. 

Camp: ige, what, 123. 4 1405 . 
Canute invades England, 89 is cnown'd King, go--kii 


Caractacus oppoſes the Romans, i3-—defeated, 14—bi⸗ 
noble behaviour before Claudius, 1 6. | 

Caſfibelaxnus, commander of the Beit forces, 9. 

Ceaxlin, king of Weſſex, ſubdues the Britons, 45. 

Ceodaualla, king of Weſſex, ſubdues Suſſex, 45. 

Cerdic, founds the kingdom of the Weſt Saxons, 35. 

Chalozs, count of, foiled by Edward, 334. 

Charies the Wile, aſcends the throne of France, 429. 

Charta Foreſta, what, 291, . 

Chivalry, its advantages in England, 432. 

Chriflianity introduced into Britain, 26. 

Claudius invades Britain, 1 3. 


Contat, 


is 


is 
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Combat, ſingle, ceremonies of, 446. 

Commons, origin of the houfe of, 357. 

Companions, Who, 428. | 

Conſpiracy of Edwin and Morcar, 118. 

Conſtitutions of Oxford, what, 192. 

Creſing ham, his avaricious conduct, 362. 

Creſß, battle of, 413. | 195 

Cruſade, preached up by Peter the Hermit, 141. 

Cummins, of Badenock, oppoſes Wallace, 366---killed, 


70. 
ne iſland of, reduced by Richard I. 232. 


. 
Danes invade England, 52 -—ditto, 84---maſſacred, 86. 


David, brother of Llewellyn, takes ſir Roger Clifford pri- 
ſoner, 339. : 


| Defpenſer, Hugh, account of, 383. 


Domeſday book, what, 130. 

Douglas, fir William, joins Wallace, 363. 

„Archibald, attempts to ſeize Edward III. 400--- 
ſlain, 404. 


| Druids, account of, 6. 


Dunbar, battle of, 349. 
Dunffan, account of, 73. 


E. 


Earſweald embraces the Chriſtian religion, 43 re- 
lapſes, ib. . 

Eaff Angles converted to Chriſtianity, 43. 

Edgar aſcends the throne, 76---rowed by eight kings, 77 
{tabs Ethelwald, 80---marries Elfrida, ib.---death, 83. 

Edmund aſcends the throne, y0---murdered, 71. 

Edmund, ſurnamed Ironſide, aſcends the throne, 89---mur» 
dured, ib. 

Edred placed on the throne, j 1---death, 72. 

Edward the elder, ſucceſſor to Alfred, 68. 

Edward the martyr aſcends the throne, 83---murdered, 84. 

Edward the confeſſor aſcends the throne, 9g5---death, 101. 

Edward, prince of Wales, taken priſoner at Lewes, 316--- 
his fingle combat with Adam Gordon, 323. 

Edward I. engaged in the holy wars, 331---concludes] a 
truce with the Soldan of Babylon, 333---gives proofs of 
his bravery at a tournament in France, 334---crowned 
king of England, in Weſtminſter, 433 5----leaves his 
queen to be delivered in the caſtle of Caernarvon, 
| a2 341—-lays 


2 


2 
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341----lays claim to the crown of Scotland, 344 
puts John Baliol in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Scotland, 
347---requires Baliol to perform the duty of a vaſſal, 348 
---marches with a conſiderable army into Scotland, 349 
receives the ſubmiſſion of Baliol, who reſigns his crown, 
50---makes preparations for a war with France, 354 
is attempts upon France defeated, 3 56---marries his ſon 
Edward to Margaret of France, and the prince of Wales 
to Iſabella, 355---lays a duty of 408. a ſack upon wool, 
60---lets out for Flanders, 361---another rebellion in 
cotland, 362---returns baſtily to England, - 364---makes 
a furious attack on the Scots, and obtains a complete vic. 
tory, 366--«his army again attacked by the Scots, 367 
obtains a complete victory, ibid.—-another inſurrection in 
Scotland, 369—-is taken ill at Carliſle, 373---death and 
character, 1bid. 3 
award II. ſucceeds to the throne, 37 5 neglects the war 
with Scotland, ibid.---ſigns an agreement to give up his 
authority for 6 months, 378 —aſſembles an army, and 
marches againſt the Scots, and is defeated, 38 1---raiſes 
an army to oppoſe the barons, 385---obtains. a complete 
victory, ibid.---a conſpiracy formed againſt him by his 
queen, 388---flies for refuge into Wales, 390---put to 
death in a ſhocking manner, 32 
award III. aſcends the throne, 398---heads a conſiderable 
army againſt the Scots, 399---concludes a peace with Scot- 
land, 400---Giſcards the queen from all power, and con- 
fines her for life, 402---declares war againſt the Scots, 
403---obtains. a complete victory, 404---diſputes the 


crown of France with Philip, declares war againſt him, 
| 407---befieges ſome. of the moſt capital of the enemy's 


fortifications, 4.11---embarks with a conſiderable fleet for 
France, and takes the Black Prince with him, 411---deter- 
mines to give the French battle, 413---obtains a complete 
victory by means of his ſon, 416---takes Calais after a 
twelve-months ſiege, 417---Is in danger of loſing Calais 
by the treachery of an Italian, 419---rebellion formed 
againſt him in Scotland, 421---his queen, Philippa, heads 
an army againſt them, and comes off victorious, ibid.--- 
concludes a peace with France, and ſets the French king 
at liberty, 427---loſes all his conqueſts in France, 429 
de h. 431. 


Edwin, king of Northumberland, converted to Chriſtianity 


Dow oppoſes the aps of the Monks, 73---death, 76. 
Egbert grows popular, 46---crowned king of England, 50. 


Elfrida, one of Edgar's miſtrefles, 77. 


g 


Elgins 


INDEX. 


Eleiva, queen to Edwy, her cruel treatment, 75.-put to 
death, : | | 


Elfrida married to Ethelwald, 79---married to Edgar, 80 


cauſes her ſon-in-law to be ſtabbed, 83. 
Eſſex, kingdom of, receives the Chriſtian religion, 44. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, converted, 1. 
Ethelburga exerts herſelf in favour of Chtiſtianity, 42. 
Etbelred aſcends the throne, 84---death, 89. 
Ethekvald ſtabbed by Edgar, 80. | 
'Ethekwolf makes a pilgrimage t6 Rome, 55---divides the 
kingdom with Ethelbald, 56. 


P, 


Falkirk, battle of, 366. 

Famine, a dreadful one, 173. 

Feudal law reformed, 121. . 
Fitz-Alan, archbiſhop, baniſhed, 445. 
Fitz-Oſoorne, the lawyer. See Longbeard. 


G. 


Garter, order of the, inſtituted, 43%. 


Gavefton, Piers, account of, 376---beheaded, 380. 


Glanville, Ralph de, commands an Engliſh army againſt the 


Scots, and takes the king priſoner, 215---reſigns his em- 
ployment, 229. N 

Gloucefter, duke of, character, 434 appears at the head of 
an army, 441---diſpatched in priſon, 446. 


| Godwin, earl, 91---artful behaviour, 95---death, 98. 


Gordon, Adam, ſights in ſingle combat with prince Ed- 
ward, 325. | 

Gray, John de, choſen archbiſhop of Canterbury, 254. 

Gregory, pope, his remarkable apoſtrophe, 40. 

Hallidown hill, battle of, 404. 

Hardicanute crowned, 94---death, 95, 

Harfagar aſſiſts Toſte, and ſlain in battle, 103. 

Harold, ſon of Canute, aſcends the throne, 93. 

Harold, ſon of Godwin, his virtues and abilities, 9g9---aſcends 
the throne, 101---declared an uſurper, 107 —flain by an 


Haffings, battle of, 1 105 


Haffinge, John, claims the Scottiſh throne, 344. 
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Hengiff's cruelty to the Britons, 3 


Hennebone befieged by Charles de Blois, 409---relieved, 410, 


Henry L. furnamed Beauclere, aſcends the throne, x51... 
paſſes over into Normandy at the head of his army, ; 57 
reduces Normandy, and returns to England, req... 
defeats the French army, 162---his death and character, 
166. | : | | 

Henry II. oppoſes Stephen, 177-—monnts the Engliſh 
throne, 181---advances Thomas A Becket to the fee of 
Canterbury, 187-is exaſperated at the inſolent condu8 
of that prelate, 202-—his conſternation at the news of 
Becket*s death, 205;---lis unlimited gallantry, 2 1--does 
penance at the ſhrme of Becket, 216—-fcourged by the 


Monks, ibid.---obtains a decifive victory over the Scots, * 
bid. renews the trial by juries, 218---eſtabliſhes a well. 


armed militia, ibid.---death and character, 225, 
Henry III. crowned at Glouceſter, 291---his trig ance! for 
governing, 299—-1s compelled to diſmiſs his favourites, 
and rid the kingdom of foreigners, 300 —fooliſſily en. 
gages in an artful ſcheme of the pope's, 303 his barons 
_ enraged at his folly, 305---difloves the parliament, ibid. 
convenes another parliame id.—his barons appear 
before him in the parliament- in complete armour, 
o8---promiſes ſatisfaction, ibidlraiſes an army againſt 
the barons, 314—-is taken priſoner by Leicefter, 316--s 
_ obliged by Leiceſter to put on armour, 32:--his army 
| obtains a complete victory, 322-—reſolves to wreak his 
vengeance on the citizens of London, ibid.---finds his 
health decline, 325---his death and character, 326. 
Heury IV. when earl of Hereford, deprived of his inberi. 
tance, 448---his proud anſwer to Richard II. 452 —elected 
king, 59 C | 
Henry, brother to Stephen, created abbot of Glaſtonbury, 
and biſhop of Wincheſter, 168-—eſpouſes the cauſe di 
Matilda, 174---befieges her in the palace, 176. 


% 


* 


Fane of Flanders, her heroic conduct, 409. 

Fews maſſacred by Richard the Firſt, 228---many put 70 

death, 336. | 

Tna, e Weſſex, 44---retires to a cloiſter, 46. 

Innocent the Third, his artful conduct, 254. | 

Interdict, ſentence of, what, 256 | | 

John, brother to Richard, joins the king of France, 23% 

* makes his ſubmiſſion to his brother, 242---ſucceeds him 
as king of England, 247---renews the war with F —_ 
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248 concludes a treaty with Philip, ibid.--marries Iſa- 
bella, ibid.-—oFends his barons, 249---is oppoſed by 
young Arthur, ibid.---defeats the prince and takes him 
priſoner, 2 80 ſtabs the prince with his own hands, 2 6 
is deprived of all his French provinces, ibid.---ſets ſail, and 
lands at Rochelle, 2-53---marches to Angers, and lays the 
city in aſhes, ibid.---returns ingloriouſty to England, ibid. 

----his ſubjects abſolved from their oath of allegiance by 
the pope, 258-—puts: all the Welſh hoſtages to death, 
ibid.— takes a ſolemn oath of obedience to the pope, 
260---receives his crowa from the legate, ibid.---his bar- 
barous treatment of Peter Pomfret, an hermit, 262— 
refuſes the demands of his barons, 264---appeals to the 
pope againſt his barons, 265---is favoured by the pope, 

266 his ſubjects take arms againſt him, 267---is enraged 
at their inſolence, and ſwears never to compty with their 
demands, 268—ſends his commiſſioners to meet his 
barons at Runnimede, 269. ſubmiſſively ſigus and ſeals 
Magna Charta, 270—retires to the iſle of Wight, 283 
ſends to the continent to enliſt forces, ibid.---complains 
to the pope, ibid. takes the field at the head of a nu- 
merous army of Germans, 284---pyts ſeveral of the 
priſoners to death, ibid.---burns the towns, and exer- 
ciſes the moſt horrid tortures on the people, 285---is op- 
poſed by bis barons, who invite over Lewis, the ſon of 

the French king, ibid.---is thrown into a fever by the 
diſtracted flate of his mind, 288---death, ibid. 

John, ſon of Edward I. death of, 297. 

Jobn, earl of Holland, marries the daughter of Edward the 
Firſt, 3866. | 

John, *. of Bohemia, account of his death, 416. 

John, fon to Philip the Fortunate, aſcends the throne of 
France, 421---defeated and taken priſoner by Edward th 
Black Prince. 42 5 -dies in the Savoy, 428. | 


- Tſaac, king of Cyprus, defeated by Richard I. 232. 
T/abella, of France, married to Edward II. 377---repairs to 


Paris, 386---lands on the coaſt of Suffolk, 388—-ap- 
pointed regent, 390---diſcarded from all power and con- 
K 
Kirkpatrick, fir Thomas, murders Cummin at the altar, 
379. | . 
Kyxegils, king of Weſſex, embraces Chriſtianity, 45+ 
| Lancafeer, 


INDEX. 


Lancaſter, earl of, joins. a conſpiracy, 37 —beheaded, 306. 
Langton, cardinal Stephen, choſen archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury, 254---Joins,with the barons; 263 his noble reply 
to jahn, 6 & Rr e 
Zeolf, the robber, ſtabs: Edmund, 71-—is killed, ibid. 
Leopold, duke of Auſtria, arreſts Richard I. 235. | 


Lexwellyn, prince of North Wales, commanded to do ho- 


mage, 336---ſubmits to Edward, 338---flain in battle, 
oe. 

43 ſon of Philip of France, invited into England by the 
barons, 285—-exerciſes the ſovereign authority, 287. 
deſerted by the barons, ib. retires to the continent, 293. 

Longbeard eſpouſes the cauſe of the poor, 245 executed 
and revered as a ſaint, 246. 945 | 

Luidhard, a Gauliſh prelate, officiates at Canterbury, 40. 
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Mad parliament, what, 39. | di 

Magna Charta, figned by king John, 270---confirmed by 
Heury III. 366---by king Edward I. 36. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, invades England, 130---is ſlain 
in battle, 140. 8 

Martin II. recommends the cruſade, 141. 

Maſſacre of the Jews, 228. | 

Matilda, niece to Edgar Atheling, married to Henry 1, 


i556. | 
Marla, or Maud, daughter to Henry II. married to the 
emperor, 163---her title recognized by the Engliſh ba- 
rons, 165. - crowned at Wincheſter, 175---depoſed and 
flies to Oxford, 176---paſſes over to the continent, 177. 
Mercia, kingdom of, converted to Chriſtianity, 43. - 
Methuen, battle of, 37 t. | 2 
Miſe of Lewis, what, 316. 3 
Ihontfort, Simon, earl of Leiceſter, attempts an innovation 
in the government, 207---takes the king, his brother, 
and the prince of Wales, priſoners, 36---defcated and 
{lain, 321. 2 | 
Morbec, Denis de, takes the French king priſoner, 425. 
Morcar joins Edwin againſt William I. 119. | 
Mortimer beloved by queen Iſabella, 387---oppoſes young 
Edward, 401---ſeized at Nottingham, and condemned 
and executed, 402. 
AZowhbray, Robert, conſpires againſt William II. 140. 
- Thomas duke of Norfolk accepts the earl of He- 


pr pa challenge, 447---is baniſhed and dies at Venice, 
448. N — 


Norban, 


1 


Northumberland, 


INDEX, 
Fa | * N. 
Norham, Scotch parliament convened at, 346. 
ingdom of, embraces Chriſtianity, 42. 


— - inhabitants of, attack and put to the ſword 
the Norman garriſon of Durham, 1 19---and York, 120. 


O. 


od, biſhop of Bayeaux, defeats the earl of Norfolk, intends 


to purchaſe the papacy, 131. eſpouſes the intereſt of 
Robert, 137. | 

Offa, a king of Eſſex, makes a pilgrimage toe Rome, 44. 

Old man of the mountain, 331. ES, 

Ordeal 2 what, = 1 

Order of the garter inſtituted, 432. 

Ormeſby, his cruelty, 362. : 

Oftorius, Scapula, ſent into Britain, 13. 

Otto, king of Mercia, deſtroys Ethelbert at an entertain- 
ment, 43--makes a pilgrimage to Rome, 43---impoſes 
the tax called Peter's pence, ib. | 


P. 


Pandolf,, the pope's legate, comes over to England, 260. 

Pazlinus takes the ifle of Angleſea, 16. 

Paulinus, biſhop, converts Edwin to Chriſtianity, 42. 

Pavie, Aymer de, his treachery, 419. 

Peter, the hermit, preaches up the cruſade, 141. 

Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, made proteCtor, 294. 

Peter pence, firſt impoſed by Otto, 43. 

Pembroke, earl of, ſupports young Henry, 291. 

Peftilence, a dreadful one, 420. | 

Philip, king of France, ſets out to the Holy Land, 230-«- 
Joins Richard I. at Meflina, b. -declares his reſolution of 
retiring t9 France, 233 ——aſſiſts __ againſt his brother, 
238---labours to prolong Richard's captivity, 238--- 
collects a large force for invading England, 259---be- 
comes the dupe of the pope's politics, 201. 

Philip the Fortunate aſcends the. throne of France, 407--- 
his behaviour at Crefly, 416. 

Philippa, queen of Edward III. defeats the Scots, and takes 
their king priſoner, 421. Es | 

Pierre, Euſtace de St. his generous offer, 418. 

Poitiers, battle of, 424. 5 


2 OO» Reginale 


P 


INDEX. 
„ 


Reginald, elected archbiſhop, 233. 
Richbard I. ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, aſcends the Erghh 
throne, 226---reſolves upon an expedition to the Ho 
Land, 229 his ſhrewd. reply to the advice of a prie 
230 ſets out for the Holy Land, ib. enters into the 
molt ſolemn engagements with the French king, ib. 
ſets fail from Meſſina for the Holy Land, '23 1---marries 
Berengaria, daughter to the king of Navarre; 232---0b» 
tains a complete victory over Saladin, the moſt renowned 
of the Saracen monarchs, 233- under the neceſſity of 
coming to an accommodation with Saladin, 1b.---con- 
eludes a truce for three years, ib. takes ſhipping tor 
Italy, and is wrecked near Aquileia, 3235: puts on the 
diſguife of a pilgrim, and tives through Germany, ib... 
is difcovered and arreſted by Leopold duke of Auſtria, 
ib. is impriſoned and loaded with chains, -236---is 
treacherouſly uſed” by his brother John, in conjunction 
with the king of France, 237---his ſpirited: behaviour, 


2 39-:-is reſtored to his liberty, 241. returns to England, 


242---crowned anew at Wincheſter, ib.---convokes a ge- 
neral council at Nottingham, ib.---forgives his brother 
at the interceſſion of queen Eleanor, 1b.---attacks the 
caſtle of Chalus, '243---is pierced in the ſhoulder with 
an arrow, by one Bertram de Jourdan, which proves 
mortal, ib.---his death and character, 244. 
Richard, bother to Henry III. his immenſe riches, 298--- 
refuſes the kingdom of Sicily, 303. 
Richard 11. mounts the Engliſh throne, 434---his ſubjects 
inflamed, by the levy of a poll tax, 436---invites Wat 
Tyler, the head of a mob, to a conference, 438---an af 
ſoc iation formed againſt him by his nobles, and deprived 
of all authority, 441+--many of his friends put to death, 
ib,---attends the combat between the duke of Norfolk and 
Hereford, 446---his moderate behaviour to the duke of 
Hereford, 448---pafſes over into Ireland to revenge the 
death of the earl of Marche, 450---an inſurrection formed 
ayainſt him in England by the duke of Lancaſter, ib.—· bis 
intereſt eſpouſed by the duke of York, 451---is obliged 
to ride through ſeveral towns amidft the inſults of bis 
people, 453---figns a deed by which he refigns his crown, 
ib.---ſotemniy depoſed, ib.---death, 454. 
Robert, eldeſt ſon tio William, his jealouiy of his two bro- 
thers, 122---defeats his father in ſingle combat, 129. 
ardoned, and marches againſt, Malcolm king of Scot- 
aud, 230---engayes in the cruſade, his gallant _— in 
44 | EIULE, 
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Paleſtine, 1 ; 1. claims the Engliſh crown, 1 5 lt 
and taken priſoner, 159---dies in priſon, ib. 
Roches, Peter de, perſuades Henry to invite over a number 
of Poictovins, 299. 
7 2 earl of Herelord, forms a nen againſt wu. 
I: wits | 


Salading Cultar of Egypt, defeated, 233. St ad . 


Salic law, what, 406. 
Satons, an account of, 28. 


Sigebert reſtores Chriſtianity, 43. 


Sigebert, king of Eſſex, 3 nen 44. 

Snowdon,” mountains of, deſcribed, 337. 

Somme, river of, paſſage over by Edward III. 412. 

Stephen / aſcends: the ne, 167—-grants a new charter, 
169---gains a victory over the Scots, 170---is informed of 
Matilda's landing in England, 172---totally defeated and 
taken priſoner, 174 is again recogniſed” as king, 176--» 
his whole party laid under an interdict by the pope, 
r775---makes a treaty” with Henry, e death and 
character, 180. 

Stirling, battle of, 364. 

Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, depoſed, 122. 

Sweyn, king of Denmark, invades England, 84---joins 
Edward and PI againſt William, 85. 


9 2. 


Thomas à Becket. See Becket. 

Te/ii, brother to king Harold, 100---oppoſes his brother, 
102---tJain in battle, 1 10. 

Trefiliam, Sir Robert, condemned and executed, 442. 

T Ther, W rebellion * 436. 


5 
Fere, Robert, carl of Oxford, account of, 440. 


Fortigen choſen king by the Britons, 28---depoſed, * 
Forumer raiſed to the throne, 32. 


W 


Wales made a principality 8 
V allace, jome account of, 5 362-«-defcats the Engliſh at 


ollin, 


. 
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 INDES. 
— 367. ſent in chains to London, and executed; 


Weltheof engages in a conſpiracy, 125---executed, 126, 
— we . —— an Si Scotland, 39. 
Welſh, ſome account of the, FLLG . 

Wefex, kingdom of, founded by Cerdic, 44. 
Wickham, William of, made chancellor, 443. 


Wickliffe begins the reformation, 455. 


William, duke of Normandy, afterwards William I. invades 
England, 104---is crowned at Weſtminſter, 11 4---ered 
a great number of fortreſſes, 1 1 7---treats the Dar 25 4 
conquered nation, ib ·Lo orders the pleadings of the ſeveral 
courts to be made in the Norman language, 121 -abo⸗ 
liſhes the method of trial by ordeal, and camp ago, I 
carries over a conſiderable army of the Engliſh to Nor. 
mandy, 124---is oppoſed by his children, 127---defeated} 

in ſingle combat by his ſon Robert, 129---compiles 
bern Book, 1 30---his anſwer to the French king's 
raillery, 133---his death, character, and iſſue, 134. 

William II. ſurnamed Rufus, aſcends the Engliſh throne, 
3 in the New Foreſt, 14 | 


William, ſon to Henry I. drowned is bis peihge 16 England, 


164. 
William, ſon to Robert, committed to the care of Helie de 


St. Saen, 161---his bravery and death, 162. 
William, king of Scotland, totally defeated and taken pri“ 
ſoner, 217---does homage to Henry Ih 218, 1 
d 
York, duke of, his character, 134- | 
129 Ka | 
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